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TEELS 


QUALITY | | SERVICE) 
| » Cold Drawn Bars 


S the latest unit in our plant has 
now been completed we are 
pleased to call to your atten- 


tion that we are prepared to supply 
the trade with COLD DRAWN BARS. 


As carried out in our other depart- 
ments, the same high standards for 
quality and for rigidity in inspection 
will likewise prevail. 








We solicit your inquiries. 


ALLOY «and CARBON 
STEEL BARS 


for all purposes 


Niagara Foundry, Malleable and Basic Pig Iron— 
dependably uniform. 


DONNER STEELCO.INC. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


District Offices: 
New York—Equitable Bldg. Cleveland—Union Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia—Morris Bldg. San Francisco—Call Bldg. 
Detroit---General Motors Bldg. Milwaukee—Wisconsin Nat. Bank Bidg. 














HEN a Thew operator moves his 

levers to swing, hoist and crowd, he 
knows that the Center Drive will deliver the 
engine power to these operations in the 
most direct line and with the least loss. 
Result—more power and faster work. 


When the Thew owner sees the rugged, 
full-sized parts of the Thew Center Drive 
Mechanism he knows why he is free from 
costly breakdown delays and repair bills. 


Thew Center Drive Faster work, freedom from breakdown delays 

applied to swing, ° : eo % i. ‘| 

Lister eid ceonall elves means greater profits. Let us tell you why 

the same rugged Thew—and Thew only—has Center Drive. 

service that has made 

Thew Center Drive THE THEW SHOVEL CoO.,, Lorain, Ohio 
Trucks famous. Steam, Gasoline & Electric - Shovels - Cranes - Draglines 
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Can Business Benefit from 
Principles of War? 


Will Fundamental Rules of Combat Serve Manufac- 
turers in Their Struggle with Competition? Strategy 


of Napoleon and Foch Has Application in Industry 


By Robert E. Kinkead 


N INDUSTRIAL competition, 
the will to fight, is a mani- 
festation of the same force 
in human nature which is responsible for 

warfare. The struggle among men for food, 
shelter, mates, wealth, and power is a reality. 
Out of untold ages of combat have developed the 
principles of war, which are practically universal 
and unchanging, and apply to all forms of human 
combat. It will be the purpose of this study to 
show the similarity, and in many cases, the iden- 


First Article 





The ideas now so prevalent in the 
industrial world are in a state 
of transition in respect to the 
fundamental principles of industrial struggle. 
The impact of socialistic ideas on the modern in- 
dustrial structure has produced a group which 
appears to be reaching the conclusion that all 
competition is an evil which should be suppressed 
to the greatest possible extent. On the other 
hand, competition between whole industries and 
whole nations has developed to such an enormous 
extent that 





tical nature of 
the principles 
of war and 
those .of com 
petition in in- 
dustry. No is- 
sue of morals 
or ethics has 
been. consid- 
ered in this 
discussion. To wT 

do so might involve controversial is- 
sues which are not pertinent to the 
subject, which is the fundamental prin- 
ciples of waging successful industrial 
competition. In general, people in most 
of the civilized countries believe that 
the fit survive and that morality as well as a rea- 
sonable code of conduct are conditions of fitness. 





Foch 





|  gecncone warfare draws its theories from 
Napoleon, says Foch. Just so, the modern 
business man may draw lessens from the 
strategy of the battlefield. When several industrial 
organizations compete, the struggle is the equiva- 
lent of a battle in war. A _ striking parallel is 
found in the application of the same principles. 





Business 


many people 
foresee the ad- 
vent of far 
more severe 
competition 
than the world 
has ever 
known. Both 
groups cannot 
be right. Un- 
less there is a radical change in human 
nature, it appears reasonable to as- 
sume that human competition will per- 
sist in some form. In fact, data sup- 
porting this view may be found in 
monopolies such as the telephone sys- 
tem and other public utilities. Here no external 
competition exists, yet the struggle continues be- 





Napoleon 
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tween individuals for wealth and 
power. These internal struggles be- 
tween individuals soon become rival- 
ries between groups and we have the 
exact counterpart of competitive 
political parties within a nation. Sup- 
pression of external competition au- 
tomatically causes combat energy to 
be expended within the organization. 
The will to combat persists among the 
virile individuals of any society or 
organization of human effort. 

Insofar as the principles of war are 
applicable to competitive struggles, 
we have a reasonable basis from 
which to predict success or failure 
of a competitive enterprise. If there 
are underlying principles which have 
been tested by centuries of use along 
which the struggle must be waged to 
be successful, we may possibly foresee 
the result with a reasonable degree 
of certainty. Obviously we have a 
better opportunity under these condi- 
tions than if we were forced to make 
an estimate on the outcome of a 
struggle in which the rules of the 
game were improvised as the game 
progressed. 

The principles of war are simple 
and within the mental grasp of any- 
one of ordinary intellectual power 
but the application of those prin- 
ciples to war or competition is an 
art—an art rather than a science be- 
cause the element of judgment is al- 
ways present. The art of war differs 
from any exact science by the amount 
of judgment involved. Yet the art 
of war involves the application of 
exact science and a scientific attitude 
of mind. 

This discussion of the application 
of the principles of war to competition 
must not be assumed toimply that the 
laws of supply and demand may be sus- 
pended or that such application of 
these principles does violence to our 
ordinary conception of commercial af- 
fairs. When several industrial organ- 
izations compete for the same _ busi- 
ness, the conditions exist to which the 
principles of war may apply. This 






set of conditions constitutes a clash 
of interests, a clash of wills which 
cannot legally or morally be settled by 
arbitration. In the very nature of 
this situation are found the essentials 
of the condition of war. The ensuing 


OWHERE can better models be 
found than in the actions of 

Napoleon who made use of that won- 
derful military power in order to 
triumph by: 

Taking advantage of human emo- 
tions; 

Maneuvering masses of men; 

Giving to operations the most crush- 
ing nature ever known. 

That is why modern war draws its 
theories from Napoleon.—Foch. 


struggle is, in effect, an attempt on 
the part of each competitor to crush 
and destroy his opposition by the em- 
ployment of such forces as are at 
his command for the purpose. The 
struggle is the equivalent of a battle 
in war. As in the case of war the 
decision comes as the result of a 
series of battles. In war, the enemy 
is defeated when the victor can im- 
pose his will upon the vanquished. 
In competition, the decision is reached 
when the vanquished no longer has 


not always rest with the side which 
has the greatest force in the field. 
If such were the case, the issue could 
always be decided as a simple prob- 
lem of arithmetic. The history of 
war and the history of competition 
are rich in examples of victories won 
by resolute and competent leaders 
with vastly inferior forces. In fact, 
so often have the principles of war 
been applied by leaders of inferior 
forces against superior forces, that 
there is almost a presumption that 
the lesser force will win if com- 
petently led. 

The condition of war implies a clash 
of wills, a clash of interests in which 
the opposing forces have _ rejected 
any conclusion other than that the 
issue shall be determined by use of 
force and violence. War is trial by 
force. War contemplates the imposi- 
tion of the will of one contestant upon 
the opposition by the destruction of 
his will or ability to resist. 

The very nature of war imposes 
the necessity for a decision by force. 
Every act of war must of necessity 
aim at the destruction of the enemy’s 
will or ability to fight. The prosecu- 
tion of war implies action, the man- 
euvering of forces preparatory to the 
accomplishment of the purpose of the 
war. So long as the enemy possesses 
the will or ability to fight, the ob- 
ject of war has not been attained. A 
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the will to fight or the ability to re- 
sist. 

A study of the principles of war 
reveals the fact that victory does 
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series of strategic movements which 
does not lead up to trial by force is 
not war. The object of war is not to 
test the courage or ability of the 
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forces involved but to employ those 
forces in such a manner as to crush 
the enemy. The object of war is to 
win, to impose one’s will upon the 
enemy. 

Strategy in war is the art of di- 
recting one’s forces in such a man- 
ner as to always bring to bear upon 
the enemy a superior force at a given 
point and at a given time—and to 
defeat him. Strategy involves not 
only the. organization and maneuver- 
ing of forces but their employment in 
battle to destroy the enemy. Strategy 
involves the deployment of forces to 
get information, to discover the in- 
tention of the enemy, to engage him 
in skirmish actions with the end in 
view of developing facts as to his 
strength, to protect one’s own forces 
against surprise, to lead the enemy 
into traps in which he may be de- 
stroyed, and finally to concentrate 


one’s own forces and deliver a de- 





ing the enemy into an ambush in 
order that he may be surprised and de- 
stroyed is an act of strategy. A per- 
fectly timed rolling barrage followed 
by waves of infantry at proper in- 
tervals is a problem of tactics. 
Strategy cannot be supremely effective 
without good tactical employment of 
forces. In the battle of Jutland the 
British were badly confused by ex- 
cellent tactics on the part of the Ger- 
man fleet which was able to execute 
turning movements of their ships 
ot the line with such precision that 


“Battle lines” of 


war and busi- 
ness. While mili- 
tary geniuses 
work with their 
maps, business 
leaders study 
their charts. 


























“Prudence and 
caution are ex- 
ercised to a 
greater degree 


in major competi- 
tive efforts than 
in the 
national 


case of 
war- 


fare.” 


blow to 


the and, if not 


decisive, as damaging as possible. 


cisive enemy 

Tactics in war involve precision of 
movements, means of accomplishment 
with the highest pos- 
sible efficiency, effective use of weap- 
employment of forces in such 
a manner as to permit them to de- 
liver the powerful blow of 
which they are capable under the con- 
of their employment. Draw- 


or movements 


ons, 


most 


aitions 
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they could withdraw from battle at 
any time and strike quickly from an 
unexpected quarter. In this case, tac- 
tics bordered on strategy. 

The principles of war prescribe the 
strategic and tactical command of 
one’s that at the critical 
moment they may be hurled against 
the enemy at a critical point and de- 
liver the most powerful and crushing 
blow of which they are capable. Con- 
centration at the moment of deliver- 
ing a decisive blow is a fundamental 
principle in the conduct of war. Such 
concentration condition 
to its co-ordination of 
all forces under a supreme command, 
intellectual discipline of subordinate 
leaders, a knowledge of strategy, per- 
fection of tactics, the development of 
moral force in the organization as a 
whole. Only by the greatest con- 
centration of force and effort can 


forces so 


implies as a 
effectiveness, 


the most crushing blow be delivered. 
One defeat of the enemy must be 



























followed instantly by the most punish- 
ing blows of which the victorious 
force is capable. Until the enemy’s 
will or ability to fight is destroyed, no 
decision has been reached. So long 
as the enemy has either the will or 
ability to fight, he is dangerous. Given 
these elements, the enemy will re- 
form his forces after defeat and con- 
tinue the contest. The enemy is weak- 
est after defeat and he must be 
driven to destruction before he can 
reorganize his forces. One defeat 
seldom crushes a military force, a 
rapid succession of defeats may con- 
vince the enemy that his cause is 
lost and destroy his will to fight which 
is as effective as to destroy his ability 
to fight. 

The principles of war contemplate 
the employment of forces to destroy 
the enemy with the minimum risk of 
damage to one’s own forces. In other 
words, the cost of damage to the 
enemy must be considered. The ob- 
ject is to wreck the enemy, but pre- 
serve one’s own strength. 

The principles of war impel one to 
create events; not merely suffer them 
as a result of the hostile action of 
the enemy. Successful conduct of 
war always leads to offensive action 
although a series of defensive actions 
may precede an offensive which has 
been planned to take place under con- 
ditions favorable to one’s own forces. 
Pure defensive action lays one open 
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mentals. 
The principal subjects to 
include: 


Defensive power 


Manufacturing 

Financing 

Advertising 

Research 

Sales 
Preparation 
Friction 


Jan. 26. 





Getting Down To Fundamentals in 
Coping with Competition 


How to better cope with the new competition is a problem com- 
mon to all manufacturers. 

subject, but we believe the line of thought advanced in the series 

of which the accompanying article is the first installment, will be 

helpful to business execitives in directing their attention to funda- 


Much has been written on the 


be covered in subsequent articles 


Organization of forces for competition 
Interest of prospective buyer 
To deliver most powerful blows to competition 


Forces used in competition 
Strategic leadership 


Maneuvers in competition 
Conduct of competitive war 
Criticism of strategic moves 
Breaking a deadlock in competition 
The author, R. E. Kinkead, is consulting engineer, 3030 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland. The next article will appear in the issue of 


—THE EDITORS. 








to damaging blows from the enemy 
with no decisive results possible so 
long as no offensive action is under- 
taken. 

It may be seen by this brief re- 
view of the major principles of war 
that action is the rule of strategy. 
Of all errors which may be made, in- 
action is the most serious. To merely 
hold a position is to make eventual de- 
feat not only probable but certain. 
Until the enemy is destroyed, he is 
dangerous. Until the enemy is forced 
into a corner and beaten, his will and 
ability to resist destroyed, action must 
be the order of the day. 

* ok * 

ARSHAL FOCH gives the causes 

of war as national selfishness 
and desire for national greatness and 
lets it go at that. Competitive war 
undoubtedly springs from the same 
sources in human nature. This dis- 
tinction perhaps can be made, if not 
clearly defined, namely, that there is 
a greater element of reason involved 
in major competitive combats than 
there is in international warfare. Pru- 
dence and caution are certainly ex- 
ercised to a greater degree in major 
competitive efforts than in the case 
of national warfare, although one 
must not be led to the false con- 
clusion that either war or competi- 
tion is founded in any great degree 
on reason. Any conflicting interests 
which are solely supported by reason 


may be arbitrated. The motives from 
which war and competition start are 
found in the will and in the emotions. 

Let us assume, for the purposes of 
illustration, that a mam or an indus- 
trial organization has developed an 
automobile which is a practical means 
of transportation, animal- 
drawn vehicles had always been the 


whereas 


RUDENCE and caution are cer- 

tainly exercised to a greater de- 
gree in major competitive efforts than 
in the case of national warfare. 
Any conflicting interests which are 
reason may be 
which 
found 


solely supported by 
arbitrated. The 
war and competition start are 


in the 


motives from 


will and in the emotions. 


means employed. Now a second group 
of men decide that they have a bet- 
ter idea of how an automobile ought 
to be built. If reason were the de- 
termining factor, they would argue 
the matter out to a logical conclusion, 
or, failing in this, would call in an 
arbitrator to settle the issue. The 
fact that this procedure is not fol- 
lowed indicates that something other 
than reason prevails at the outset of 
competition. The motives which lead 
to the formation of the second auto- 
mobile company are motives of self- 


interest, will to share the profits and 
the will to conquer. The matter pro- 
ceeds until we have a whole group 
competing with each other for the 
favor the prospective buyers of au- 
tomobiles. Reason would indicate the 
supply of that market by one large 
efficient organization—self interest 
and will to conquer create the situa- 
tion as it is. 

What is true of automobiles is true 
of every other field of competition. 
The issue cannot be settled by arbitra- 
tion. It can only be settled by force 
so long as public policy does not re- 
gard the matter as of sufficient im- 
portance to arbitrarily suppress com- 
petition between organization in the 
public interest, as has been done in 
the case of public utilities. As has 
been mentioned elsewhere, suppression 
of external competition merely means 
that the same combat energy is ex- 
pended within the organization ap- 
pearing as friction. 

Greed for wealth and power are 
realities which are not extinguished 


by the mere intellectual conclusion 
that they are improper from some 
particular point of view. No last- 


ing industrial or social structure of 
any consequence has ever been erected 
which denied these realities. The 
Russian experiment has shown conclu- 
sively that the communistic theories 
of Marx and Lenin stop the natural 
progress of economic life. In fact, 
had the new economic policy not been 
adopted when it was, the applica- 
tion of these theories would have 
stopped the physical life of the Rus- 
Sian nation. Competition did not ex- 
ist openly in the communistic state 
prior to the adoption of the N. E. P. 
(New Economic Policy) and_ the 
people nearly starved to death. With 
the adoption of the N. E. P. living 
conditions more nearly approaching 
normal commenced to reappear. 
Different conceptions of social and 
economic principles lead to competi- 
tion in different forms, as illustrated 
in the case of internal competition in 
a monopoly which was dictated in 
public interest. But the competition 
remains. The will to conquer appears 
as much a part of man’s nature as 
the uncontrollable will to breathe. 
The only way in which the will to 
compete may be temporarily  sup- 
pressed is for it to either be over- 
powered by a stronger will or con- 
vinced that its cause is lost and 
struggle is useless. 
Industrial competition 
arises from the strongest forces and 
emotions in human nature. The com- 
petitive spirit cannot be eliminated 
by reason. To say that competition 
(Continued on Page 142) 


therefore, 
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Representing the motor- 
car manufacturer’s first 
serious effort at mine de- 
velopment in the Lake Su- 
perior district. 
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Henry Ford personally 
named the mine, after pick- 
ing blueberries on the site 
where his engineers proved 
the ore deposit. 








New Ford Iron Ore Mine Plant 


Has U 


EVERAL innovations in iron ore 

mining, relating particularly to 

the layout of the surface plant, 
are noted at the Ford Motor Co.’s new 
Blueberry mine, near Ishpeming, Mich., 
Marquette range. As referred to in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW’S annual issue, 
Jan. 5, in the article on general devel- 
opments in the Lake Superior district, 
“the plant was built as a manufac- 
turer would build it.” All depart- 
ments are grouped under one roof, 
and arranged in sequence of operation. 

This represents the Ford company’s 
first effort at large scale iron mining. 
The company has operated the Impe- 
rial mine, Marquette range, for six 
years, and has produced from the 
mine approximately 1,000,000 tons. 
The Imperial mine, however, was de- 
veloped before the Ford company ac- 
quired it, and most of the ore has now 
been removed from it. 

The Ford company took an option 
on the Blueberry mine site in July, 
1925, and began test drilling the 
month following. Sufficient ore having 
been proved a lease was taken on the 
property, which includes 2200 acres. 
Work of clearing the site was begun 
in September, 1926. The surface plant 
and headframe were’ completed in 
November, 1927, and work is_ pro- 


gressing favorably in the sinking of 
the shaft. 

The following description of the 
surface plant and work at the shaft 
is an abstract from the Ford News: 

The headframe of the Blueberry 
mine was fabricated and erected by 
the company itself. It is heavier and 
more substantial than the general run, 
since it is intended to install an ore- 
crusher in the frame itself. All 
members have been designed to elimi- 
nate as far as possible vibration in- 
volved in the crushing process. In 
each skip compartment are two skip 
dumps, so that ore may be _ passed 
through the crusher or not. Two 
traveling trolleys and a jib crane 
equip the headframe for handling 
cars, motors, and other heavy ma- 
terial. 

Between the headframe and_ the 
engine room are five steel towers 
which support the sheaves on which 
travel cage ropes and_ skip ropes. 
These sheave stands, or idler stands, 
were also fabricated and erected by 
the company. An _ innovation was 
the elimination of the individual stair- 
ways or ladders with which the usual 
idler stand is equipped in favor of a 
walkway reaching from the second 
stand to the headframe. This meas- 


nusual Features 


ure eliminates the climbing ordinarily 
involved in oiling such stands, and 
thus reduces by more than 100 per 
cent the labor of the operation; on the 
same ground, it constitutes a safety 
feature of the first class. 

The base of the U formed by the 
plant at the Blueberry is 400 feet 
north of the shaft. The base is 138 
feet x 40 feet, and it is separated 
from the east and west wings by fire 
walls. It is occupied wholly by ma- 
chinery for operating the mine. 

In the west wing are located the 
shops and storehouse. The _ black- 
smith shop occupies the two bays 
farthest south. The next two bays 
contain the machine shop. The next 
bay to the north is the carpenter 
shop. All machines are driven by in- 
dividual motors. Adjoining the car- 
penter shop is the warehouse, which 
takes up a total floor space of 4500 
square feet. Here is stored all ma- 
terial used about the mine with the 
exception of timber, lagging, planks, 
rail, and powder. 

At the rear of the warehouse a 
large double door opens directly upon 
the merchandise railroad track by 
which the mine is served, so _ that 
cars can be spotted outside and their 
content unloaded directly within. The 
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northwest corner of the wing is used 
for a garage and for the storage of 
oil and paint. 

Extending from end to end through 
the west wing is a track which con- 
nects with the cageway of the shaft. 
This makes it possible to load drill 
steel or other material in the interior 
of the storehouse and run it clear 
to an underground working place 
without rehandling, or to ship any ma- 
terials needing repair from below 
ground to the shop with the same 
ease. 

In the south end of the east wing 
are the offices, the laboratory, and 
the crusher room. North of these 
and separated from them by a fire 
wall are the first-aid room, change 
rooms for captains and shift bosses, 
and the change room for the men. 
The change room for the men is 
divided into three sections, the south 
one of which is used for underground 
clothes, and the north one for street 


American Iron 


RON ore mined in the United 
] States in 1927, exclusive of ore 

containing 5 per cent or more of 
manganese in the natural state, is 
estimated by the United States bu- 
reau of mines at 61,778,000 gross 
tons, a decrease of 9 per cent as com- 
pared with that mined in 1926. The 
ore shipped from the mines in 1927 
is estimated at 61,325,000 gross tons, 
valued at $153,641,000, a decrease of 
11 per cent in quantity and of 12 per 
cent in total value as compared with 
the figures for 1926. 


The average value of the ore per 


gross ton at the mines in 1927 is 
estimated at $2.51; in 1926 it was 
also $2.51. The stocks of iron ore 


at the mines, mainly in Michigan and 


clothess in the between are 28 
lavatories and showers. The east 
half of the northermost two bays is a 
boiler room, and has its floor level 
12 feet below that for the remainder 
of the building. The main funetion 
of the boiler room is to supply heat 
and hot water for the building, but 
the boilers are of 115 horsepower and 
can be operated at 95 pounds’ pres- 
sure, if it should be necessary to use 
steam for pumping in case of emer- 
gency. North of the boiler room, 
and under the merchandise railroad 
track which flanks the building on 
that side, is a coal bin which fur- 
nishes convenient fuel storage. Coal 
arriving on railroad cars can be 
dumped directly into it, and can be 
shoveled directly into the furnaces. 
No. 1 shaft at Blueberry, which will 
be the main shaft of the mine, is 
rectangular in form and measures 10 
feet 10 inches x 15 feet 10 inches 
inside. For a depth of 62 feet it is 


one 


built of reinforced concrete, and from 
there on it is lined by steel sets. Two 
of its five compartments will be 
equipped with skips for hauling ore 


to the surface, two will serve re- 
spectively as pipe compartment and 
ladderway, and the remaining one 


will form the cageway through which 
men and equipment will be lifted 
and lowered. As a ventilation and 
safety measure, an old shaft 1200 
feet south of the new one has been 
retimbered to a depth of 100 feet and 
will be connected with No. 1. 

Tests show that ore at the Blue- 
berry mine is located between 500 
and 1000 feet below ground level, 
so the first operating level will be 
opened at 500 feet. The shaft will 
be continued to 1100 feet, with levels 
being opened up at 100-foot intervals. 
To prevent the shaft being injured 
from subsequent caving of the surface, 
it was put back in the solid slate 
footwall of the ore body. 


Ore Output Reduced 9 Per Cent 


Minnesota, apparently increased from 
9,565,880 gross tons in 1926 to 10,- 
044,000 tons in 1927, or 5 per cent. 

The bureau of mines estimates are 
based on preliminary figures  fur- 
nished by producers who in 1926 
mined about 99 per cent of the total 
iron ore. They show the totals for 
the principal iron ore _ producing 
states, and, by grouping together cer- 
tain states, the totals for the Lake 
Superior district and for groups of 
southeastern, northeastern, and west- 
ern states. 

About 83 per cent of the iron ore 
shipped in 1927 came from the Lake 


Superior district, in which approx- 
imately 51,691,000 gross tons was 
mined and _ 51,183,000 tons was 








. 
Iron Ore Shipments and Values Compared 
1926 1927 
District Gross tons Value Gross tons Value 
Lake Superior: 
Michigan 16,699,984 $43,932,982 14,685,000 $37,757,000 
IN RIES SEE REL EE Se 40,961,361 103,715,621 35,558,000 90,289,000 
ENF re eas 1,238,885 8,178,156 940,000 2,407,000 
58,900,230 150,826,759 51,183,000 130,453,000 
Southeastern states: 
Sa SE 1s Se ee 6,871,412 13,846,656 6,505,000 13,021,000 
I i ll ce vclatndepeee 51,642 149,198 50,000 136,000 
eo a ch Aa 124,371 532,536 83,000 369,000 
Ne See 14,798 31,645 33,000 82,000 
ND siniciesrsscatiesnqnccupenpenitionstcintohes 138,307 312,109 124,000 279,000 
REINER”. dasuctdocnasbichedastbtaebasaceiedeuteercoons 49,703 162,446 71,000 129,000 
7,250,233 15,034,590 6,866,000 14,016,000 
Northeastern states: 
RD OE: aiscissonscsncinabeneaveueenineire 212,152 925,403 198,000 834,000 
EE EE Se ee ee 659,741 3,015,586 939,000 4,276,000 
OID, sccsncsectievenzentninposniosvecens 1,088,634 2,483,056 1,132,000 2,539,000 
1,960,527 6,424,045 2,269,000 7,649,000 
INNS MII. sai ceasbesusesoannctesned 1,181,842 1,730,251 1,007,000 1,523,000 
ee ne Ce eee Se eT 69,292,832 174,015,645 61,325,000 153,641,000 
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shipped, decreases of 10 and 13 per 
cent, respectively, as compared with 
the quantities mined and shipped in 
1926. The ore shipped in 1927 was 
valued at $130,453,000, a decrease of 
14 per cent. These totals include the 
ore from mines in southern Wiscon- 
sin and ore shipped by rail as well as 
by water from all mines, but exclude 
manganiferous ores amounting to ap- 
proximately 1,302,000 gross tons in 
1927 and 1,065,419 tons in 1926 that 
contained 5 per cent or more of man- 
ganese in the natural state. The ore 
is chiefly hematite. The stocks of 
iron ore in this district apparently 
increased from 8,208,713 gross tons 
in 1926 to 8,759,000 tons in 1927, or 
7 per cent. The stocks at the end 
of 1927 were about 655,000 tons less 
than the average for the preceding 
five years. The average value of 
the ore at the mines in the Lake 
Superior district in 1927 was $2.55 
a ton; in 1926 it was $2.56. The ac- 
companying table gives comparative 
data for the other districts. 

Imports of iron ore reported for the 
11 months ended Nov. 30, 1927, 
amounted to 2,488,871 gross_ tons, 
valued at $5,730,852, or $2.30 a ton. 
The imports for the year 1926 were 
2,555,441 gross tons, valued at $5,- 
876,316, or $2.30 a ton. The re- 
ported exports of iron ore for the 11 
months ended Nov. 30, 1927, amounted 
to 897,282 gross tons, valued at $3,- 
418,475, or $3.81 a ton, as compared 
with exports for the entire year 1926 
of 868,710 tons, valued at $3,380,701, 
or $3.89 a ton. 
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Electric furnace which employs 
high-frequency current for 
melting crucible charges. A 
copper helical coil surrounds 
the insulated plumbago con- 
tainer. The body of the fur- 
nace is made of wood and the 
entire unit is tilted by a mo- 
tor. Approximately 20 tons 
of metal is melted a week. 


Melts Stee 


High-Frequency 
Induction Unit 


HAT is claimed to be the 
VW first high-frequency induc- 

tion melting furnace to be 
used commercially for the melting of 
crucible tool steel has been installed 
at the Imperial Steel Works of Ed- 
Allen & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, 
England. The furnace is the Ajax- 
Northrup motor-generator type of a 
capacity of 450 pounds per hour or 
about 20 tons per week. During the 
experimental stage a demonstration 
plant was erected at Bilston, Staf- 
fordshire, by the Electric Furnace 
Co., Ltd., of London, which controls 
Dr. Northrup’s patents in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. 
This plant was used for melting 
steel, brass, copper, pure _ nickel, 
nickel-silver, aluminum, other 
metals and 


gar 


and 
alloys. 

The new process supplants the old 
crucible process which has persisted, 
with minor modifications, from the 
time of its inventor, Benjamin Hunts- 
man, in 1745 down to the present 
day. It preserves all the advantages 
of the crucible process and eliminates 
the exacting work associated with the 
making of steel in crucible pot fur- 


naces. In addition, no deleterious 
gases are introduced into the con- 
tainer. The latter is a plumbago 


crucible of rectangular shape, which 
is claimed to last considerably longer 
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than the old clay crucible, and the 
mixing of the metal is exceptionally 
good owing to the violent stirring 
caused by the electric current. The 
electric furnace plant occupies much 
smaller space than that required to 
produce an equal amount of steel by 
the crucible process with'a gas-fired 
or coke-fired furnace. It is estimated 
that the new process will operate at 
a lower cost per ton of steel produced, 
although this assumption cannot be 
proved until the furnace has been 
running for some time. 


Discusses Induction Melting 


The subject of high-frequency in- 
duction melting was developed in a 
paper presented by D. F. Campbell, 
chairman of the Electric Furnace Co., 
Ltd., at the September meeting of 
the Iron and Steel institute in Glas- 
gow, Scotland. Up to the time 
when the present type of Ajax- 
Northrup furnace had been perfected, 
attempts had been made to manufac- 
ture tool steel in normal-frequency 
induction furnaces of small size, but 
the expenditure involved on electrical 
machinery was prohibited, both as re- 
gards first cost and power consump- 
tion. This difficulty now has_ been 
entirely overcome with the high-fre- 
quency induction furnace, which de- 
rives its power from rotary gen- 


in general 
ance to an ordinary high-speed mo- 


erators similar appear- 
tor-generator. With this equipment 
the furnace installation consists of 
the motor-generator, a bank of con- 
densers to improve the power fac- 
tor of the furnace circuit to any re- 
quired degree, and a tilting furnace of 
simple design. In addition there are 
suitable control instruments, regu- 
lator and switches which complete the 
electrical plant. 


The furnace itself consists of the 
plumbago container, surrounded by 
about 1 inch of heat-insulating sand, 
around which is wound a copper heli- 
cal coil. The latter is maintained at 
a low temperature by circulating 
water. This coil is at the same time 
the inductor carrying the high-fre- 
quency current, which generates .the 
heat within’ the metal; the walls 
merely serve the purpose of a con- 


tainer. This has an important bear- 
ing on the crucible consumption, 
which is only a fraction of that in 


an ordinary furnace where heat is 
driven through the crucible. Fur- 
thermore, no mechanical strength is 
required, as the crucible is always 
well supported by the packing of 
sand, and it is not withdrawn for 
casting. The furnace body is made of 
wood. It is fixed in a cradle ar- 
ranged for nose-tilting by electric 
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motor, so that there is little or no 
movement of the crucible spout dur- 
ing teeming operations. 


The installation is supplied with 
150 kilowatt-amperes from a motor- 
generator which was constructed by 


the Siemens works of the English 
Electric Co., Ltd., at Stafford. The 
current is 1200 volts. <A cold fur- 


nace can be heated in about 65 min- 
utes with a consumption of from 900 
to 1000 units per hour; a second heat 
then can be obtained in about 55 min- 
utes and subsequent heats more 
quickly, with a consumption of about 
only 850 units. Consumption and the 
time taken for the melting vary 
slightly according to the composition 
of the steel, especially as certain 
steels are nonmagnetic. A tempera- 
ture of about 1600 degrees Cent. is 


obtained, but a higher temperature 
could be reached. The furnace is 
placed below the working platform 


so that its top is at floor level, which 
is convenient for charging and for 
removing the slag before casting. 
The ingots are arranged so that the 
steel is cast direct from the nose- 
tilting furnace, a tun-dish being used 
to avoid cutting the molds. The in- 
got molds are placed so that their 
tcps are at the same level. When 
a number of small ingots have to 
be poured, the molds are brought be- 
fore the spout of the furnace at the 
correct level and distance by a turn- 
table mounted on ball-bearings. A 
spare body, consisting of a 
box with spare coil, crucible, and re- 
fractory sand, is provided, and can be 
put in position in a few minutes when 
it is to change the 
cibles. 


wooden 


necessary cru- 


Comparing the results obtained by 
this process with those of the old 
crucible process, the steel obtained in 
the electric furnace is of greater 
purity, as there is no contact with 
fuel, the gases given off by coke, or 
other disturbing factors, thus render- 
ing it free from sulphur, phosphorus, 
etc. Ingots of steel required to con- 
form to a special analysis can be 
made quickly. However, it should be 
stated that the furnace is purely for 
melting and not for refining. The 
characteristic advantage of the proc- 


ess is. that, owing to the violent 
stirring of the metal through the 
electrical action, the steel is mixed 


thoroughly, so that the alloyed metals 
are disseminated evenly through the 
whole of the mass. This stirring ac- 
tion is so strong that the surface of 
the metal at the middle of the con- 
tainer is about 1 inch higher than it 
is at the sides. Another particular 
advantage of this furnace over the 
ordinary crucible pot is that large 
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obtained in one melt, 
whereas in the old process the steel 
came from several pots, none of 
which contained more than 60 pounds 
of metal. The final temperature of 
the molten metal can be controlled 
closely and adjusted if necessary. In 
the crucible process the furnaces are 
in constant operation; the electric 
furnace can be operated intermittent- 
ly with little loss of efficiency, which 
operating 


ingots can be 


factor tends to reduce 


costs. 

The management of Edgar Allen & 
Co., Ltd., are confident that the ap- 
plication of this process constitutes 
considerable progress in the manu- 
facture of crucible tool steel. It is 
of interest to note that this 
is one of the original firms that man- 
special in Sheffield. 
historical associations of 
claimed that the 
furnace of 


concern 
ufactured steels 
Among the 
the concern, it is 
first heroult electric arc 
a commercial size to be used in Great 
Britain was erected at their works in 


1909. This furnace was at that time 
still in the early stages of its de- 
velopment. The first of its kind was 
installed in a works at La _  Praz, 
Savoie, France, with which Heroult 
was associated, and about four other 
furnaces were working in France, 
Germany and America. At the pres- 
ent time Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., 


are using a 3-ton tilting heroult fur- 
production of manga- 
steel. In 


nace for the 
nese steel and 
the steel foundry four Tropenas con- 
conjunction with 
These 
two 


stainless 


verters 
ordinary 
are arranged in 


operate in 
cupolas. converters 


sets of two, 


mounted 
handling 


Two 


special 


lifting magnets on a 


spreader beam for 


strip steel coils 


each unit having a capacity of 3 
tons. The two sets are used alter- 
nately. The foundry is equipped to 


produce steel castings up to 20 tons. 
The firm is the pioneer of the Trop- 
enas acid process for the making of 
steel castings, and it was in their 
foundry that Tropenas, the inventor, 
perfected his designs. 


Lifting Magnets Handle 
Strip Steel Coils 


Strip steel coils, before they leave 
the coiling machines at the plant of 
the Superior Steel Carnegie, 
Pa., are bound with a single band 
around the middle of the circumfer- 
ence and another across the center to 
hold the inside of the strip. This is 
sufficient binding as the coils are im- 
mediately piled on small trucks and in 
lots of 12 are carried to the annealing 
department where they are transferred 
to buggies, the removed 
and the buggies are pushed into the 
annealing furnaces. 

All of the coils, regardless of their 
weight, the thickness or width of the 
across the outer 


Corp., 


binding is 


metal, are 28 inches 
Because of this, the center 
between 10 
inches in diameter. The coils run 
from 1200 to 1800 pounds in 
while the strip varies in width 


diameter. 


hole will’ vary and 20 
weight, 
from 


14 to 20 inches. Every coil is bound 
in the same manner. 

In the annealing department, as 
shown in the accompanying’ illustra- 


tion, two lifting magnets on a special 
spreader beam handle these strip steel 
coils. Either these magnets 
will lift the that coil 
is bound securely, but with the pres- 
ent simplified method of binding, the 
center turns of the coils will pull out 
under the single 
magnet. It 
of economics as to second 
magnet should be or the 
coils should be bound more elaborately. 

As stated before, the outer diameter 
of every coil is 28 inches. The spread- 
er beam designed for this job holds 
the two lifting magnets so that their 
centers are exactly that distance 
apart, thus bringing the 
pull of each magnet above the outer 
edge of the coil to be lifted. The 
major part of the lifting of a coil 
is done at the outer edges so there is 
no tendency for the steel strip to 
come _uncoiled. With two lifting 
magnets, the Superior Steel Corp. has 
done away with elaborate, expensive 
binding of coils on a job where under 
any circumstances, the binding can 
be only temporary. The magnets and 
special spreader beam were manufac- 
tured by the Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 


one of 
heaviest coil if 


pulling power of a 


was therefore a matter 
whether a 


purchased 


center of 


1928 























Refractories Research Points Way 
To Quality and Uniformity 


ROGRESS in the development of 
refractories continued at an en- 
couraging rate during 1927, ac- 
cording to a number of leading au- 
thorities whose opinions were pre- 
sented on page 39 of the Jan. 5 is- 
sue of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 
Additional evidence of this work 
now is available in communications 
received too late for incorporation 
in the article in that issue. The 
following comment, in which _ pro- 
ducers, consumers and those engaged 
in research are given credit for 
marked progress in their respective 
activities, has been prepared for IRON 
TRADE REVIEW by the American Re- 
fractories institute, which maintains 
a fellowship at the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


“The production of refractories for 
the year 1927 has been well below 
the producing capacity of the coun- 
try. This condition has existed for 
the past few years and may be ac- 
counted for by the improved quality 
of the various refractories and the 
advancements which have taken place 
in the design, construction and op- 
eration of furnaces. Such progress 
leads to a smaller consumption of 
refractories. The consumer has con- 
tributed to this progress by mak- 
ing technical studies of furnace de- 
sign and refractory problems. Such 
an attitude assumed by the user 
has been very evident in the past 
year and is leading to large econ- 
omies in the use of refractory ma- 
terials. Associated with this condi- 
tion is the question of specifications 
for refractory materials, and_ these 
are assuming more practical and logi- 
cal form through co-operation between 
the technicians of the consuming and 
producing interests. 

“Manufacturers are striving to pro- 
duce more uniform and higher qual- 
ity refractories by means of mechani- 
cal devices which eliminate the hu- 
man element in manufacturing. An 
evidence of this is the adoption of 
tunnel kilns in recent years. There 
is no subject in the producing in- 
dustry which is of more interest at 
the present time that the use of tun- 
nel kilns for the firing of refrac- 
tories. Such means of firing have 
been employed in recent years in 
the manufacture of clay refractories. 
The use of this type of kiln has not 
been seriously considered in the fir- 
ing of silica refractories until re- 
cently, but kilns are to be constructed 
in the near future for firing this 
type of refractory, which should be 
of interest to the users of silica brick. 

“The dry press method of man- 
ufacturing clay brick appears to be 
raining favor at the expense of the 
hand-made and _stiff-mud_ processes.” 
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The economic effect of consolida- 
tions is cited by this authority, in 
the statement that “other means of 
effecting economies in the production 
of refractories have been evidenced 
in mergers, which have taken place 
or are under’ consideration. Such 
consolidation of interests should bring 
about lower manufacturing and sell- 
ing costs.” 


N SUMMARY, it could be stated 

that the year 1927 has been most 
progressive, as is evidenced by the 
activities of the producer in improv- 
ing his products through better se- 
lection of raw materials, their com- 
pounding, means of forming and fir- 
ing. Progress by the user is evi- 
denced in a better appreciation of 
the properties of refractories, which 
has enabled him to apply them to 
better advantage, thereby increasing 
their life in service. Assisting the 
producer and consumer, the technical 
interests have supplied valuable in- 
formation concerning conditions of 
requirements 
meeting 
these through manufacturing, and the 
development of test methods, which 
forecast the life of refractories in 
service.—AMERICAN REFRACTORIES IN- 
STITUTE. 


service, the necessary 


of refractories, means of 


“Special refractories,” the  state- 
ment continues, “such as_ diaspore, 


mullite, kaolin and cast materials, and 
other electric furnace products have 
received considerable attention. Steady 
progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of these materials and a 
large amount of time has been de- 
voted to their application in service. 
By reason of the higher cost per 
unit of refractory, it is practically 
desirable to see that these materials 
are properly applied to justify their 
cost.” 

Commenting on other types of re- 
fractories, this authority states: 


“Plastic refractories and the in- 
numerable high temperature cements 
are continually finding wider appli- 
cation. Plastics are being developed 
to a high degree and are particu- 
larly useful in the construction of 
small special furnaces, eliminating 
odd shapes. Consumers are grad- 
ually learning the merits of high tem- 
perature cements which have desirable 


properties. A large number of ma- 
terials of questionable merit have 
made some consumers skeptical re- 
specting the value of this class of 
materials. 


“Technical studies of the past year 
have been of a practical nature and 
a better appreciation of such work 
is shown by the producer and con- 
sumer. A very exhaustive study has 
been conducted by the special com- 
mittee on boiler refractories of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, which has collected valuable 
information from boilers in operation, 
using various types of fuel-burning 
equipment and fuels. Such practical 
and fundamental information will be 
of great assistance in minimizing 
slagging and spalling in boiler fur- 
naces. 

“A great deal of time has _ been 
devoted to the study of test meth- 
ods for refractories, especially by the 
American Refractories institute. It 
has been realized in the past that 
many of the means of testing for 
properties have been inadequate and 
often unpractical. Tests are being 
designed which make use of condi- 
tions closely duplicating those found 
in service, so as to supply infor- 
mation which can be easily applied to 
behavior of refractories in service. 

“At no other time has as much 
study been devoted to the technical 
phases of refractory problems, par- 
ticularly at Mellon institute.” 


G. A. Bole, research professor, 
Ceramic engineering, Ohio State uni- 
versity, Columbus, O., sees encour- 
agement in the development in 1927 
of improved quality in dry press 
ware, in progress in mullite and cya- 
nite refractories and in advances in 
research. He sums up the progress 
of the year as follows: 


“(1) The outstanding developments 
during the past year or two appears 
to be in the quality of dry press 
ware. This condition of affairs has 
come about through better firing prac- 
tice which has in turn been due to 
the wider use of the tunnel kiln. 
The other large factor in the im- 
provement of dry press ware has been 
due to better mechanical handling of 
the dust in plant practice, both as 
to sizing and moisture distribution. 

“(2) Developments’ in _ so-called 
‘mullite’ refractories have been of 
considerable importance during the 
past year. The cast blocks resulting 
from electrical fusion of the con- 
stituent elements have proved of dis- 
tinct value, especially in glass tank 
practice. 

“The commercial development of 
cyanite refractories and the opening 
up of new fields of the raw material 
in the eastern United States have 
been distinct advances. Cyanite con- 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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FIG. 1—A TYPICAL JOINT BRONZE WELDED ON 12-INCH CAST IRON PIPE. FIG: 2—WELDING A CRACK IN THE BARREL OF A 
PIPE. FIG. 3—TESTING THE WELD, 10 MINUTES AFTER COMPLETION 


Bronze Welding Cast Iron Pipe 
by Back-Stepping Method 


By H. Y. Carson 














M ona sp long sections of bell welding, among those engaged in the 
and spigot pipe by welding or- work. 
dinary standard lengths now is Presents Data To carry out the work of bronze 
an established practice and a typical HIS article is abstracted from welding a cracked or broken cast iron 
joint on 12-inch pipe is illustrated in a paper presented at the con- pipe, the operator must bear in mind 
Fig. 1. During 1926, six and one-half vention of the American Water that two forms of breaks may call for 
miles of this pipe were shipped in Works association held at Chi- different treatments. One form of 
total laying lengths of 32 feet. This cago, June 6 to 11, 1927. Mr. break which no doubt is most common, 
pipe has been in successful use at a Carson is research engineer, is a cracked bell or cracked spigot. 
working pressure of 175 pounds per American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Such a crack may extend longitudinal- 
square inch. Several hundred thou- Birmingham, Ala., and has done ly 6 to 24 inches or more. Another 
sand feet in other sizes have been considerable work in perfecting form of break may be in the barrel of 
supplied and are giving satisfaction. methods of welding cast iron pipe the pipe either running parallel to the 
In repairing breaks or cracks in with tobin bronze. | axis of the pipe or following an ir- 
east iron, one method has been devel- ‘| regular line partly around the cir- 
oped and the writer believes it is cumference of the pipe as in Fig. 2. 
worth transmitting to distribution en- oxyacetylene procedure and is known Except in one particular the rules 


gineers. The method involves regular as the back-stepping method of bronze for bronze welding of cracks in cast 





Table I Table II 
. . 
Practical Bronze Welding Data Cost Data for Old Method 
Ideal Labor draining water from line $ 0.50 
Sinetiin? Thickness Ideal speed or time Labor cutting and removing cracked section of pipe. his dusehdban 2.75 
Stamster class A. Ideal width W thickness T of welding* eens aaenne EG EES SE Es Home A Meee we 1.25 
of pipe, inches pipe, inches Fig. 4, inches Fig. 4, inches minutes te gl Rony yl DADE weeeesessseereersen iaieos eucaca sa aca ne 
= SIA}- £ £ eoeccceccocs cevccccce ° coecvecevessoococs 4.40 
2 in. 0.25 0.40 0.61 4.0 Thirty pounds calking lead 5 3.00 
7 in. er nae oe ne EU SOMEEUER)  WPMEEEEE. SUUUNNID') DUNO ob soso ciceviccicennressonteretensserechbcosen . 0.40 
in. “36 bid . ig Overhez A risi 25% Be Eee hauasiamhieice Z 3.74 
. 0-44 0.67 0.094 11.0 Iverhead and supervision /( ) , 3.74 
8 in. 0.46 0.71 0.098 15.0 Total aia 
10 in 0.50 0.75 0.105 18.0 ts - 
12 in 0.54 0.82 0.114 21.0 . 
14 in 0.57 0.86 0.121 24.0 Table III 
16 in 0.60 0.91 0.127 28.5 a 
18 in 0.64 0.97 0.135 31.0 
18 in 0.64 0.97 0.185 81-0 Cost Data for Bronze Welding 
24 in ae 7 akan ~ a4 ROI UOTE “GIRNUINE (CODOPAEOR: occsesesccieceocssccevesssosesvecsescassssencesvascesocd, BEES 
30 in 0.8: 155 0211 60.0 SS Ry I OTD 5 <i ca soncbevi ortuseontenawssnemegsuesecazoccises OLN 
86 in 0.99 167 0.232 75.0 Flux 0.10 pound at $0.60 ........ een sSckebydent ucdeuasUrcsuciodiec, ata 
42 in. 1.10 1:92 0.270 85 0 MPR MI BOOEIOIG: GROG sii vivcceiscececesessiescicctsevececccscicvecsactisccesovarscce, OLRS 
48 in. 1.26 2 ~ at eg CPE BING MUST URION, CESF ).  sicciniciicsosccccccssocesestsccsecssctacdsctcrdocss 0.42 
*NOTE: This amounts to two linear inches of welding per node 
minute. ME, Miche eA eet rete aks eho eteieodorietesas eho pacebigtioegteiscaaionns viseseongeassdoy) GOOD 
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iron are identical in: Preparation of 
the welded surfaces; thickness and 
width of bronze, with dimensions 
based on the thickness of the iron as 
shown in Table I; speed of welding, 
and other features of regular bronze 
welding. In the procedure for weld- 
ing a crack in the main body of a 
cast iron pipe, the operator begins 
his work at one of the terminals 
or ending places of the crack. Bronze 
is laid on 1-inch of the cracked sur- 
face and then carried 2 inches beyond 
the end of the crack. Thereby, the 
sound or uncracked portion of the 
pipe is overlapped to cover up amply 
the invisible portion which otherwise 
might extend out of bounds. 

The welder must be _ cautioned 
against heating and thereby expand- 
ing the main section of the crack, 
but he may do this after first closing 
off the end of the crack with bronze. 
The next step is to back away from 
the first section of bronze, a distance 
of 3 inches and lay additional tobin 
bronze on the crack up to, and join- 
ing the first lot of bronze. The third 
and each successive step, simply is 
to repeat this back-stepping until 
the entire crack is covered with the 
proper amount of bronze as indicated 
in Table I. Thereby, a weld is pro- 
duced equal in strength to the original 
pipe. When a crack at the spigot or 
bell end of a pipe is to be bronze 
welded, the operation is simpler since 
it is only necessary to start welding 
2 inches beyond the terminal end of 
the crack in the barrel of the pipe, 
and proceed to the open end of the 


of the pipe is l-inch, the depth of 
channel should be 0.21-inch and the 
width 1.55-inch. After proper channel 
is cut for the reception of the bronze, 
the procedure of welding is the same 
as described previously. Figs. 5, 6 
and 7 illustrate an interesting com- 
bination of two important develop- 
ments in the cast iron pipe industry— 
a combination of cement lining and 
bronze welding. The illustrations 


or of the spigot as the case may be. 

Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate a weld which 
was made in 15 minutes actual work- 
ing time under the direction of the 
author by Ed Wall, a skilled bronze 
welding operator employed by the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. It is 
of interest to compare the costs of 
welding and of the method of cutting 
the pipe and using a sleeve. The 
estimated cost of the old method in 
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Fig. 4—Cross sec- 
tion of bronze 
weld applied to 
east iron pipe 
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show three successive steps in. the 
manufacture of cement-lined mani- 
folds for a filtration plant. Fig. 5 
shows a large diameter pipe cement 
lined and tapped ready for bronze 
welding. Fig. 6 shows two pieces 
comes even with the outer surface of large diameter pipe welded to- 
or periphery of the pipe should be gether and the small tees bronze 
made carefully. The operator should Welded over the holes tapped in the 
prepare the job by cutting or groov- Pipe. Fig. 7 shows the manifold com- 
ing out with sharp chisels, or grind- pletely assembled ready for installa- 
ing a small channel in the cast iron. tion. 
The crack should be exactly in the 
center of this grooved channel and the 
dimensions of the groove may be de- 
termined by following the rules laid 
down in Table I. 
A V-shaped cut 


the wet caving trench involves the 
items presented in Table II. The 
actual cost involved in making this 
repair by bronze welding is presented 
in Table III. 


A flush weld in which the bronze 


The art of bronze welding cast iron 
has many useful applications for pipe. 
It not only simplifies and reduces the 
cost of complicated fittings such as 
the manifold illustrated, but also is 


should never be being used more extensively for gen- 











erack either at the face of the bell used. For instance, if the thickness eral repair work. 
Fig. Below, View of Fig. 6—Left, Two Large 
Large Diameter, Cement “ Pieces of Pipe Welded To- 
Lined, Cast Iron Pipe Be orga veg cimnentbarat SeeCeereasane ns vr gether with Welded Tees. 
Tapped for the Addition of re SANNA ASRS pK aie? Fig. 7—Below, Assembled 
Tees Manifold 
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uropean Outlook Still Clouded 
But Shows Improvement 


AKING Europe as a whole, 1927 
has been disappointing as far as 
the situation of the larger na- 

tions is concerned, Germany excepted. 

The smaller countries in the east of 

Europe have generally improved their 

conditions. The German _ industries 

have enjoyed an exceptionally active 
period, but the end of the year was 
clouded by the menace of the West- 
phalian and Rhenanian steelmasters 
to close down their plants if a satis- 
factory arrangement could not be 
reached with the labor unions prior to 


Jan. 1. Viewing the position more 
particularly from the standpoint of 
the iron and steel industries, the 


By Vincent Delport 
European Manager, Iron Trade Review 
year, especially in France and Great 
Britain. 

Representatives 


of the continental 


steel entente met at Brussels on Dec. 
8 and 9. With regard to the ques- 
tion of selling syndicates, it had 
previously been agreed that the ex- 
port quotas allotted to the member 
countries should be based on the ton- 


exported during the _ period 


1926 and the first quar- 


nages 
extending over 
ter of 1927. At previous meetings the 
Belgians claimed they were in a 
position to do more than 
during the period considered, because 
in 1926 they hampered by the 
effects of strikes floods. It was 


now 
business 


were 
and 


would refrain from exporting steel 
to Germany. 

Such was the position at the begin- 
ning of December when the entente 
representatives again met. It then 
was agreed that the export quota of 


French plants reconstructed since the 


war should be increased by 15 per 
cent, because the reconstruction work 
was practically completed and_ they 


now are in a position to operate more 
fully than a year ago. The Belgians, 
however, asked that in return the 
Germans and the French would un- 
dertake not to export into the 
Belgo-Luxemburg economic union. The 
representatives 


steel 


French and German 













































negotiations which have been conducted proposed that the other participants refused to commit themselves to such 
during the greater part of the year should release to Belgium 25,000 tons an undertaking, and the negotiations 
with the object of forming interna- of their combined shares, and the were postponed. Further progress de- 
tional selling organizations were un- Germans further agreed to cede an_ pends on the attitude of the Belgians, 
fruitful, and iron and steel prices re- additional 20,000 tons taken from their who feel that they hold a_ strong 
mained unsatisfactory throughout the own share, provided the Belgians position in the export markets, and it 
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is believed that one or two leading 
Belgian interests would be glad if they 
could be released from the obliga- 
tions resulting from any kind of 
entente. With regard to production, 
it was decided in Brussels that the 
tonnage allowed the five’ original 
member countries for the first quarter 
of 1928 should remain as it was, that 
is, based on an annual output of 
29,287,000 metric tons. The members 
of the European railmakers’ associa- 
tion met at the same time and main- 
tained the basis export price at £6 
7s 6d ($30.75) per ton f.o.b. Antwerp. 


Clouded Outlook for Germany 


The Germans have enjoyed active 
business at home during 1927, and 
such industrial leaders as_ Peter 
Kloeckner, chairman of the Kloeckner 
steelworks, see no reason why the 
domestic market should not continue 
active. However, a number of promi- 
nent industrialists take a less optimis- 
tic view of the future. They recog- 
nize the improvements achieved dur- 
ing the past year by the amalgamated 
concerns that operate with increased 
efficiency, and the fact that there 
now are only about 350,000 unem- 
ployed, or a million less than a year 
ago, is further proof of German 
activities. But great weight is at- 
tached to the increasing burden of 
taxation, wages, and the effects of 
the strict enforcement of the 8-hour 
working day. The combined effect of 
the 8-hour day and wage increases de- 
manded by the men is calculated to 
increase the wages bill sufficiently to 
absorb several times the dividends dis- 
tributed last year. The steelmasters 
claim that, with profits limited as at 
unable to 


present, they would be 


operate under such conditions as would 


result from acceding to labor’s de. 
mands. Hence the official statement 
made by industrial leaders that if 


these claims are maintained the works 
will be closed. 

Throughout 1927 French industry 
and trade have been depressed owing 
to the effects of the reorganization of 
national finances. In the iron and 
steel industries it can be 
that the production of pig 
steel for the year will be nearly the 
same as in 1926, which was a record 
On the other hand, the tonnage 


estimated 


iron and 


year. 
of iron and_ steel exported from 
France in 1927 will be about 35 per 
cent in excess of the 1926 figure. Im- 
ports have decreased from 192,000 
tons in 1926 to about 145,000 tons in 
1927. These figures plainly show 
that consumption in the domestic 


market has substantially shrunk and 
that production has been kept up only 
by trade with foreign countries. In 
steel, it is apparent that 


iron and 
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‘ throughout 


French producers have made success- 
ful efforts to improve their export 
trade. This is essential to them as 
they now must find an outlet for near- 
ly 50 per cent of their steel output. 
In fact, the volume of exports of 
iron and steel from France in 1927 
exceeded that of any other country, 
and Germany has taken third place, 
after France and Belgium. At the 
end of the year there were signs of 
greater activity in France, but a 
genuine revival of domestic business 
is hardly expected until the parlia- 





Europe’s Trade Map 


Is Mainly Fair 
GOOD 
Holland 


Germany 


FAIR TO GOOD 


Austria Hungary 
Czecho-Slovakia 
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Switzerland Greece 
Lithuania Esthonia 
Belguim Poland 
Luxemburg Turkey 
Spain Rumania 


Yugo-Slavia Latvia 
POOR TO FAIR 
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Albania Great Britain 

Norway Sweden 

Finland Denmark 

France Bulgaria 
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mentary elections in May, 1928. Prices 
now are pretty well adjusted to the 
exchange rate of 3.94c to the franc, 
which has remained practically stable 
the year. The 
of uncertainty that prevent the con- 
suming industries from relinquishing 
their day-to-day policy are, primarily: 
the fact that the currency is not 
legally stabilized, and ignorance as to 
the policies of the future parliament. 


causes 


British End Year Hopefully 


During the greater part of 
Great Britain was faced with the prob- 
lem of regaining the markets lost 
during the 1926 stoppage, at the same 


1927 


time having to meet the heavy finan- 
cial losses resulting therefrom. At 
the beginning of the year a number 
of held-up orders had created activity 
in the domestic market, but exports 
and imports reached high 
Later, domestic business be- 


were low 


figures. 


came dull. It was only toward the end 
of the year that the situation showed 
some improvement both at home and 
in export business. The value of 
British goods exported in November 
was <£70,609,651 ($345,000,000), 
which was higher than that of any 
preceding month in the past three 
years. Further, British exports showed 
a steady increase since June. Com- 
pared with the same month of 1925, 
November showed an _ increase of 
£10,000,000 in British exports, and a 
decrease of +£7,000,000 in imports. 
For the whole year, however, Britain’s 
foreign trade has been unfavorable, 
compared with that of 1925. 


British Prices Are High 


British foreign trade in iron and 
steel showed, it is true, an excess of 
exports for 1927. The tonnage shipped 
to foreign markets can be estimated 
at 4,200,000 tons, against 3,731,000 
tons in 1925 and 3,851,000 tons in 
1924. Imports of iron and steel, on 
the other hand, reached the record 
figure of 4,500,000 tons compared 
with 2,721,000 tons in 1925 and 2,- 
429,000 tons in 1924. The conclusion 
may be reached that if quality alone 
counted, British steelmakers would 
have little difficulty in maintaining 
their markets; they fail, however, in 
regard to prices. Continental steel 
in some cases is 40 per cent cheaper 
than British steel. In addition, con- 
tinental production has _ increased, 
while several markets in the British 
dominions have put up a tariff wall 
to protect their own industries. Con- 
sequently, British producers will be 
forced to direct their efforts to re- 
ducing cost. Such methods as marking 
goods or offering reduced prices to 
consumers of domestic steel do not 
go to the root of the problem. At the 
end of the year there was a decided 
tendency toward reorganization of the 
industries by co-operation and amal- 
gamations. This tendency was noted 
in colliery and in iron and steel un- 
dertakings, and the coming year will 
probably see further developments in 
this direction. There also is a move- 
ment, which is gaining strength, in 
favor of protection, but there still is 
strong opposition to such an action, 
even in the iron and steel industry 
itself. 

Reluctance of Belgian ironmasters 
to bind themselves to new agreements 
unless a heavy export quota is al- 
lotted to them indicates that they 
have confidence in the strength of 
their position in foreign markets. 
Both production and export trade fig- 
ures reached their highest mark in 
1927. Owing to the lower value of the 
Belgian franc the Belgian exporters 
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were able to make profits at prices 
which their competitors in France 
were compelled to meet, often at a 
loss. A number of mergers. have 
taken place in Belgium, and _ that 
country’s iron and steel industry now 
is strong, efficient, and possessed of 
a valuable experience in export trade. 
However, production costs tend to 
rise, and conditions which favored 
Belgium and Luxemburg last year, 
such as the depression in Great Brit- 
ain and Germany’s lack of interest 
in export markets, may not assist 
the former countries in 1928. 

Italy, like France, has had a dif- 
ficult year, with reduced production 
and unemployment. Although prices 
have been falling, they still are high- 
er than foreign prices, notwithstand- 
ing the high tariff wall put up against 
imports of foreign steel. As a re- 
sult, foreign competition in Italy has 
been keen and helped to depress the 
domestic industry. The government 
endeavors to assist by awarding con- 
tracts for national requirements, but 
these are not sufficient to keep the 
works going on an.economical basis. 
Activities of Poland and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia in 1927 were considerable. The 
iron and steel trades, both from the 
point of view of production and sales 
at home and abroad, showed sub- 
stantial improvement. The works 
were well occupied and increased their 
capacity of output. Other industries 
were satisfactory as well. The iron 
and steel industries of Austria, Hun- 
gary and Rumania also have pro- 
gressed. The Spanish metallurgical 
industries were more satisfactory in 
1927 than in the previous year. The 
Swedish ironmasters complain of con- 
tinued quiet and low prices, but the 
country generally is fairly prosper- 
ous. Russia cannot produce sufficient 
to meet the country’s requirements 
and cannot easily attract the for- 
eign capital which is necessary to 
build new plants. 





Sees Low-GradeCanadian 
Ore Utilized 


James Lyons, former minister of 
lands and forests in the Ontario gov- 
ernment, sees the prospect of an early 
expansion of the iron and steel in- 
dustry in the Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
district, to include development of 
the large tonnage of low grade iron 
ore there. The Algoma Steel Corp., 
he states has all but completed plans 
for refinancing to put the company on 
a basis that will enable it to utilize 
this ore. Technical problems of bene- 
ficiation have been worked out, but 
the cost, at present, of reducing the 
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ores is from 60 cents to $1 per ton 
higher than in competing mills in the 
United States. The one-half per cent 
per unit bonus granted by the Ontario 
government reduces this disparity by 
35 cents per ton. If the government 
would grant an additional half per 
cent per unit, the disparity would be 
practically all wiped out, and a large 
part of the iron and steel produced 
in Canada could be made from this 
ore, it is believed. 


Refractories Research Is 
Way to Quality 
(Concluded 137) 
centrates are now being produced in 

Virginia and California. 

“(3) In the field of research more 
progress than usual has been made 
during the past year.” 

Referring to this last subject, Mr. 
Bole states that a research which, 
if successful, should mean much is 
that being carried on at Mellon in- 
stitute which has as its aim a study 
of grain size and its relation to such 
slagging and spalling. 
M. E. special commit- 
tee on boiler refractories,” he says, 
“has completed its field study of 
service conditions through the bureau 
of mines. The study of slagging at 
the bureau of standards and at the 
University of Illinois is being car- 
ried forward. The work at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has produced a 
new type of slag test furnace which 
appears to give promise of duplicat- 
ing service results. The co-operative 
committee on refractories of the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
has recommended through the bureau 
of simplified practice a considerable 
reduction in refractory shapes to be 
used in foundry practice.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bole declares: 

“Progress has been made in the 
production of a better dolomite clink- 


er for patching purposes and through 
the bureau of mines a stable dolomite 


from Page 


properties as 
“The A. S. 


clinker has been developed from 
which brick have been made. The 
brick have been subject to weather 
conditions for two years and show 


no evidence of slaking.” 


Research Group Meets 


The ninth monthly meeting at the 
Wisconsin gray iron research group 
was held at the Republican house, 
Milwaukee, Wednesday, Jan. 11. Ar- 
thur E. Hageboeck, secretary-treasurer, 


the Frank Foundries Corp., Moline, 
Ill.. addressed the meeting on _ the 
subject “Cost Control in the Gray 


Mr. Hageboeck is a 
director of the American Foundry- 
men’s association and chairman of 
the conference on foundry costs. 


Iron Foundry.” 


Can Business Benefit by 


Principles of War? 
(Continued from Page 132) 
arises from a humanitarian desire to 
serve is to sugar-coat the pill, for 
it does not state the whole truth. 
It is a desire to serve in place of the 
other fellow and to prevent him from 

increasing his wealth and power. 

Those who, from humanitarian mo- 
tives, would like to follow a policy of 
“Live and Let Live,” soon find that, 
first, they will not abide by the policy 
themselves, second, that the competi- 
tion cannot be induced to subscribe to 
it. If competition exists, the inevit- 
able trial by force must occur. The 
issue must be determined by force in 
competition as inevitably as the issue 
of war determined by 
violence. 

: (To 


must be 


Be Continued) 


Welding and Riveting Are 
Tested in Canada 


Elaborate scientific tests of the com- 
parative value of welding and rivet- 
ing in steel construction work are 
being carried on at the University 
of Toronto under the direction of the 
American Bureau of Welding. The 
work is in charge of Peter Gillespie, 
professor of civil engineering, who 
states that although the tests will not 
be completed until spring, data col- 
lected tuus far have shown definite 
advantages to be derived in the em- 
ployment of welding in lighter work, 
although riveting appears to excel 
in heavier work. The specimens are 
fabricated in the Toronto plants of 
MacGregor & McIntyre, and_ the 
Canadian General Electric Co. for the 
electrically-welded pieces, and_ the 
Dominion Oxygen Co. for gas weld- 
ing. Welding rods were supplied by 
Drummond & McCall. 


Orders New Pig Machines 


Three pig casting machines of the 
double strand type have been _ pur- 
chased by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
for installation at its Cambria divi- 
sion, Johnstown, Pa. The units will 
be electrically driven and will be 
built by the Pittsburgh Coal Washer 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


Employes of the Ontario Knife Co., 
Franklinville, N. Y., had their work 
day shortened one hour Jan. 1 with- 
out any reduction in wages. Employes 


who remain through 1928 will re- 
ceive a bonus of 6 per cent of their 
base wage; those staying the first 


half year will get 4 per cent. 
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Study War, and Succeed in Business Science and Selling Interdependent 
Good Times Insured by Good Wages Safety Really Pays at Bethlehem 
Professional Truck Hauling Is Coming 











Meeting the New Competition 


he American manufacturers gain assistance 
for coping with the new competition by 

studying the principles of war that have 
been developed through many centuries of ex- 
perience? Believing that they can, a_ student 
of present day business conditions has written 
a series of articles for IRON TRADE REVIEW 
showing the close parallel between the principles 
of industrial rivalry and the principles of war. 
His conclusion is that business men may learn 
much to their advantage from the tactics em- 
ployed by Napoleon, Foch and others. 

While this idea probably seems novel to many, 
it has precedent. In “Captains in Conflict,” an 
excellent example of business fiction by R. R. 
Updegraff, the young business man in the role 
of hero obtains much of his inspiration for 
waging a fierce competitive war from an old 
book on naval warfare written by a British sea 
captain. No matter how serious the problem, the 
hero of the story always could turn to some 
passage which showed the way out. 

Those who read the series beginning in this 
week’s issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW will discover 
that many of the rules of war have practical 
application in the every-day problems of busi- 
ness. This does not mean that war and indus- 
trial rivalry are similar, for they are not. It 
does indicate, however, that the principles de- 
veloped centuries ago when war was the dominant 
business of the world, may be used to advantage 
in industrial competition today. We believe all 
individuals identified with manufacturng either 
in the production or distributing activities will 
find inspiration in these articles. 





Progress Valueless Until Sold 


HEN unsolicited demand is ended, con- 
tinued concentration on technical matters 
will not solve the problems of merchan- 
dising. This pithy disclosure of the weakness 
of some co-operative and associational efforts by 
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a leading factor in the electrical business has a 
broad application. 

Advertising and intelligent promotion are visu- 
alized by this producer as more calculated to 
broaden outlets for manufacture. “Not a one- 
year campaign but one of five years to start 
with and, if necessary, with increased appro- 
priation, for it is the fourth or fifth year that 
will bring results and pay dividends,” he ob- 
serves. The electrical industry, by the way, is 
spending about one million dollars a year for 
sales promotion. 

An investment in promotion ought no more 
be expected to be recouped in one or two years 
than a new piece of equipment could reasonably 
be hoped to be completely charged off in the 
same short period. The ceaseless, persistent ef- 
fort to gain favorable public opinion is what 
counts. Technical advances provide the ma- 
terial for the offensive, but a munitions heap of 
its own accord has never gone over the top. 





Unemployment Brake on Wages 
STRIKING fact of the present industrial 
A situation is that no widespread inclina- 
tion has been manifested on the part of 
management to seek relief from high operating 
costs by means of wage reductions. While it is 
true some coke producers have lowered their 
wage scales recently, those participating in the 
movement were the independents who did not 
reduce wages a year ago. The situation is espe- 
clally reassuring to those industries marketing 
a large proportion of their output on a partial 
payment basis. The upward trend of wages is 
automatically coming to a halt, for one reason 
because those who were out of employment in 
recent months are acting as a brake as they are 

re-absorbed in other branches of industry. 
Large scale consolidations of both producing 
and distribution units are in prospect in the 
movement to cut down costs. This movement 


not only is in steel but in automotive, textile and 
possibly the railroad and coal industries. For 
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a number of years the trend toward moderniza- 
tion of plants in the steel industry has been in 
line with the leaning towards elimination of 
waste in industry throughout the country. The 
disposition apparently is to proceed without re- 
duction of pay wherever possible, but advancing 
employment costs seems to be definitely checked. 





Paying Cash Prizes for Safety 


NE of the most interesting and important 
experiments ever undertaken in the his- 
tory of organized safety work in American 
industry has been inaugurated in the plants of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. The fact that the 
plan as worked out by the corporation applies 
to 68,000 employes makes it especially significant. 
It provides for the payment of cash prizes to 
employes for working safely and promoting safety. 

Organized safety work on a broad scale in 
the United States was initiated by the iron and 
steel industry, and various methods have been 
employed effectively in reducing the number of 
accidents and their severity. But heretofore 
this work has been carried on by means of 
visual and oral instruction and by contests, with 
no money awards. 

Cash awards have been associated with pro- 
duction records and suggestions for improve- 
ments in equipment, operation, or product. Now 
a company that has been active in organized 
safety work, and has attained some remarkable 
records, is offering to pay its employes cash for 
more safety. The plan briefly is to divide the 
68,000 employes in 11 groups and to disburse 
the awards in the winning groups to recognize 
individual efforts of employes in accident pre- 
vention. Furthermore, representatives of the 
employes have a voice in determining how the 
awards shall be distributed. 

It is another forward step in humanizing work 
in the steel industry, and in knitting men and 
management more firmly together. 





Cinderella of the Motor Family 


ARELY has such an array of new automo- 
R biles been presented to the public. Over 
the next sixty days the lure of flashing 
color, gleaming nickel and advanced engineering 
will attract thousands to the special shows and 
induce many to buy, even if future income be 


mortgaged. Whether 1928 is a better steel year 


than 1927 depends in good measure upon the 
appeal of the new models. 
But these pleasure cars, so-called, are only 


the window dress of the automobile industry. 
The truck and the bus, drab and plodding, pro- 
vide almost as broad outlets for iron and steel. 
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Each year they transport more people and prod- 
ucts and are vital factors in the overturn of old 
modes of distribution. Last year’s production, 
estimated at 464,000 for both the United States 
and Canada by the national automobile chamber 
of commerce, was a decline of only 5 per cent 
from 1926, contrasted with a shrinkage of over 
15 per cent in other motor classifications. 

A field with possibilites scarcely scratched is 
that of professional hauling. The percentage of 
company freight cars to the equipment possessed 
by the railroads is negligible, but 82 per cent of 
all motor trucks is privately owned, as adjuncts 
to the owners’ business. Eleven per cent is owned 
for use under private contracts, and only seven 
per cent is credited to professional haulers. There 
are more than 3,000,000 miles of highway in the 
United States, ten times the mileage of steam 
railroad track. The pack mule of the motor 
industry may not receive the plaudits but it is 
rapidly becoming an indispensable link in the 
country’s scheme of distribution. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 
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Salesmanship Articles Are Helpful 


To the Editor: 
HAVE been very much impressed with the series of 
I articles on steel] sales which you have recently been 
publishing. These are exceedingly well prepared and 
are thoroughly constructive and necessary. 

I am taking the liberty of having them taken up di- 
rect with our sales department, in the hope that we can 
get them to look at the situation from a different view- 
point. 

Generally speaking, the thing that a 
looks after is tonnage and orders secured and is not par- 


only salesman 


ticularly concerned with the question of price except 
usually to get as much as the other fellow gets. 


In other words, they are not interested in price stabi- 


lization, but only interested in tonnage and _ therefore 
are entirely willing to follow the market down, believ- 
ing all they hear about reduced prices. 
JOHN T. HARRINGTON, president, 
Trumbull Steel Co. 
Warren, O., Dec. 28, 1927 


Appreciates Articles on Merchandising 
To the Editor: 

E HAVE 
you 


deal of interest the 


under the 


read with a great 
have 


Play 


articles been publishing sub- 


ject of “Salesmen Important Role in Merchandis- 
ing Program.” 
These 
their reception will be 
from time to time on the sales of iron and steel. 
W. W. SEBALD, 

American 


1927. 


helpful and it is our hope that 
such that you will continue articles 


articles are 


vice president, 
Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, O., Dee. 29, 


1928 
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Ford Company Expanding Iron Ore Mine Develop- The 
ment. Page 133. 





NOTHER series of articles on salesmanship 
and merchandising methods particularly ap- 
plicable to manufactured products of iron and 
is inaugurated in this issue of IRON TRADE 


REVIEW. Comments from readers commendatory of 
articles previously printed reflect the widespread 
interest in the subject, and the importance of it. 


viewpoints and ideas are being developed that 
add to the general knowledge of merchandising. 
present series is inspirational and practical. 
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Blast Furnace 


The Dial rep- 
resents the Blast 
Furnace Index of 
Business which is 
based upon a 40- 
year record of 
furnace activity. 
It is a barometer 
of general trade. 
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The Business [rend 











Business Daal 


When 60 per 
cent of all the 
country’s fur- 
naces are in blast 
business  condi- 
tions are normal. 
The Index is now 
lower than the 
normal point on 
the dial. 
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January Brings Improvement Signs 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


ANUARY is bringing some tangible fulfill- 

ment of the year-end promise of improvement 

for industry. Gains are noted in nearly all 
important iron and steel lines, and in the auto- 
mobile industry, the curve of employment is 
pointed distinctly upward. This fact together 
with the opening of the New York automobile 
show accounts for the better sentiment in the 
motor car trade. 


N FACT a good many people are looking to 

the automobile industry for leadership out of 
the slump into which business slipped in 1927. 
The shutdown of the Ford plants and the at- 
tendent widespread uncertainty and hesitation 
unquestionably had much to do with the slacken- 
ing in steel mill operations as well as in other 
directions. The production of cars dropped 
nearly 1,000,000 below the figure for 1926. 


UCH a drastic decline in so important an 

industry could not help having a far reaching 
influence upon general trade. But there is every 
indication that the net result was an underpro- 
duction of cars, and an accumulation of demand. 
It is under this impetus of pent up demand for 
low-priced cars that the industry opens. 
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HILE the accumulated demand probably is 

large, a battle front of giants is forming 
to seize it. Ford will not move back to his old- 
time supremacy unchallenged. Since the intro- 
duction of the long-awaited new Ford model there 
has been a veritable shower of announcements 
from other producers of popular makes of new 
and more alluring models, many of them at 
cheaper prices. 


HILE Ford prices continue lower than any 

other car, instalment selling terms help to 
take the sting off the initial cost of the car and 
to lessen in the minds of many buyers, the im- 
portance of the relatively small difference in 
price between one model and another. Whoever 
wins, undoubtedly a great war for markets is at 
hand. Perhaps it is true that the country’s 
buying power is so great that sales of all aggres- 
sive makers will expand. Meanwhile general in- 
dustry will be stimulated. 


HILE present conditions appear on the 

mend, a definite signal of a turn from the 
blast furnaces in blast still is lacking. In De- 
cember there was a loss of 1 stack in activity, 
the total falling from 171 to 170. 
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Blast Furnace Index 


T THE close of December there were 
170 blast furnaces producing iron. This 
was a loss of one furnace from the pre- 
ceding month. During the closing weeks of 
the year five additional blast furnaces were 
dismantled or abandoned bringing the total 
in the country to 354. On December 31, 48 
per cent of the number of furnaces avail- 
able were in blast compared with 47.7 per 
cent of the 359 furnaces available that were 
in blast at the end of November. The trifling 
rise in percentage was not significant. 


Pig Iron Situation 


RODUCTION of coke and pig iron in 

the United States in December declined 
for the eighth consecutive month. The daily 
average output was 86,441 tons compared 
with 88,728 tons in November and with 
99,651 tons in December, 1926. The rate 
was the lowest for any December since 1921. 
Aggregate output of pig iron for the year 
was 36,270,567 tons compared with 39,100,- 
941 tons in 1926, a decline of about 7 per 
cent. The year’s production was the lowest 
for any year since 1924. 
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PIG IRON SITUATION 


Price Basic Valley Iron 





Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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The Business Trend 
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Detroit Employment Steel Foreign Trade 
VIDENCE of growing improvement in OVEMBER brought a large increase in 
the great automobile manufacturing imports of pig iron. The total for 
center of Detroit is found in figures of em- the month was 16,142 tons compared with 
ployment reported by the Detroit Employers’ 8178 tons in October. As a result of this 
Association for the week ended Jan. 3. important gain, together with some _in- 
The total number of persons employed dur- creases in imports of other products, aggre- 
ing that week was 204,856, an increase of gate imports of iron and steel for the month 
17,640 over the preceding week and an in- amounted to 61,882 tons compared with 
crease of 960 over the corresponding period 52,503 tons in October. In November, 1926, 
last year. As shown by the accompanying the total was 81,259 tons. Exports for the 
chart Detroit employment in 1927 ran below month stood at 177,928 tons against 170,255 
that of 1926 until the very close of the year. tons in October and 219,830 one year ago. 
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Freight Car Loadings Steel Price Index 
ROM the beginning of 1927 to Dec. 24 RICES of iron and steel products, as 
railroads of the country loaded 51,772,- measured by IRON TRADE REVIEW’S com- 
221 cars with revenue freight. This com- posite market average, displayed weakness 
pared with 53,160,827 cars in the corre- during most of 1927. During the year the 
sponding period of 1926, a decrease of 2.5 decline in the composite was 7 per cent. 
per cent. Compared with 1925 when the The index dropped to the lowest point since 
total was 51,224,142 cars an increase of the depression period of 1921. However, 
1.1 per cent is shown. In the week ended in the closing weeks of 1927 stability began 
Dec. 24 car loadings totaled 829,006 com- to appear. With growing demands in most 
pared with 868,162 the preceding week and important lines, the new year is expected 
772,590 cars in the corresponding week one to bring definite signs of firmness in quo- 
year ago. tations. 
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Stacks Added as Demand Gains 


Seven Lighted in Week Attest Spirited Market 
up 15 Per Cent — Eastern Pig Iron More Active 
Months — Sheet Mills Accumulate Backlogs 


IGHTING of seven blast furnaces, an increase 
4 of 518,430 tons in the unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corp. and an upturn in 
steel ingot production in December gage the 
vigor of the iron and steel markets. 

Even discounting the improvement normally 
occuring in January and the fact that neither de- 
mand nor production slumped appreciably over the 
holidays, the insistence of consumers for tonnage 
is inspiriting. The late December rate of activity 
has carried over into January on a higher plane. 

It has been over two years since so Many as 
seven stacks have been put on the active list in 
one week and January promises to be the first 
month since last March to develop a gain in pig 
iron production. Five of the lighted stacks are 
steelworks ones and two merchant, faithfully por- 
traying the greater interest in steel than in mer- 
chant iron. 

Prompted by heavy railroad buying of rolling 
stock and specifying of track material and the 
gradual comeback in the automotive industry, 
the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts are rela- 
tively more active than the eastern ones. [For 
the first time in many months some makers of 
light products, such as strip, are accumulating 
backlogs. Steelmaking the country over now av- 
erages close to 75 per cent, with Steel corporation 
subsidiaries having moved up to 77 per cent. 
At 3,972,874 tons as of Dec. 31, 
unfilled bookings of the Steel 
corporation were at the highest 
level since March 31, 1926. De- 
cember rail orders usually pull 
this barometer up, but the increase over Novem- 
ber was 15 per cent, compared with only 4 per 
cent a year ago. 

With December ingot output definitely down 
as 3,150,345 gross tons, the 1927 total stands at 


Corp. Orders 
In Big Gain 
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Corporation’s Unfilled Tonnage 
par Orders Heaviest in 
2600 Cars Bought 


43,040,916 tons or 8 per cent below the record 
46,936,205 tons of 1926. The heartening fea- 
ture of December was the rise in daily output 
from 119,299 tons in November to 121,167 tons. 
Eastern pig iron markets are 
beginning to reflect the activity 


East Buying 


Pio I which marked the western ones 
een last month. Fully 20,000 tons has 
been closed in eastern Pennsy]l- 

vania, accompanied by a 50-cent advance in 


foundry iron to $19.50, base, furnace. Coverage 
of basic needs at St. Louis has given that dis- 
trict a 15,000-ton week. Melters drawing on 
the lake furnaces are more interested in ship- 
ments than commitments. A sale of 1000 tons 
of basic at $17, valley, clarifies that grade in 
the Pittsburgh market. 

Wage reductions in process in the western 
Pennsylvania coal fields do not affect beehive 
coke prices, as first quarter contracts anticipated 
this development. Spot sales of beehive furnace 
coke have been priced at $2.75, but on contracts 
$2.85 to $3 governs. Beehive foundry coke is in 
greater demand at $3.75 to $4.25. 

Independent sheet mills have 
started the first quarter with fully 
750,000 tons on their order books, 
while the leading sheetmaker is 
booked two months at current 
operations. All classes of sheet users are taking 
good shipments, chiefly at lower prices than now 
quoted. Some automotive users of full finished 
have covered for entire quarter at 4.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, and are more exacting in their inspection. 

Freight car orders of the past week total 
2600, including 1200 by the Texas & Pacific, 
700 by the Mobile & Ohio and 500 by the 
Southern. Two hundred miscellaneous cars have 
also been ordered. Chicago mills have booked 


Sheet Order 
Books Grow 
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Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 

























Jan. 11, Dec. Oct. Jan. Jan. 11, Dec. Oct. Jan. 
1928 1927 1927 1927 1928 1927 1927 1927 
Tank. plates, CHICEGO  ncsicrinccdmcnenion 1.90 1.90 1.85 2.10 
. PIG IRON Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.80 2.75 2.95 2.95 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $19.26 19.36 19.76 21.26 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.15 2.25 
Basic, valley  ....essersscscsssssessrecssssessssssesvensons 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 Sheets, gal., No. 24 Pittsburgh ........ 65 3.60 3.80 3.80 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa......... 19.50 19.25 19.50 21.25 Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago ........... 3.05 2.95 3.10 8.15 
"No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh...... 19.01 19.01 19.26 20.21 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago. 2.25 2.25 2.35 2.40 
No. 2 foundry, CHICAZO  srserescseessersceserene 18.50 18.50 18.75 20.00 Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago... 3.90 3.80 8.95 4.00 
“Southern No. 2 Birmingham... 16.00 16.00 17.25 18.50 Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......csscssesseeecsee 2.45 2.45 2.55 2.65 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.90 Plain wire, Pittsburgh  .....cccccccssscssseseeeees 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .... 20.50 20.75 21.50 21.75 Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh 65.25 5.25 5.30 5.50 
an hag eastern, del. Phila 20.26 20.26 20.66 22.76 
alleable, valley 17.25 17.35 17.50 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago ... Nessa eenrieds 18.50 18.50 18.75 20.00 OLD MATERIAL 
Lake Superior charcoal, d Chicago.. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 15.50 14.95 14.50 17.00 
Gray forge, val., del., Pitshaeel. ashok 18.51 18.56 18.76 19.71 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 14.00 14.00 14.00 15,60 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 104.79 104.79 94.79 104.79 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ......... 12.25 11.95 11.75 13.20 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa........ 15.75 15.75 15.75 17.00 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ....... . 12.65 11.25 11.40 14.20 
COKE Rails for rolling, Chicago ......ssssssesseesse 15.00 14.00 14.70 16.00 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens... 2.75 2.60 2.85 3.35 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens ..........00 3.75 3.60 3.75 4.25 t 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Composite Market Average 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.. 34.00 34.00 34.00 36.00 The Fourteen Leadin i 
. g Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 34.00 84.00 34.00 36.00 sillets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
Billets, open-hearth, we baie tiie tiie 83.00 33.00 33.00 85.00 tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...... 42.00 40.00 42.50 45.00 Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
FINISHED MATERIAL This-:week. Gide. 11; 1SBB).Guiccenc canes $35.23 
Steel bars, Pittaburgh — ..............ccccccce 1.80 1.80 1.75 95 . 
main <« 190 190 135 Hee Last. week (Jantiary: 4, 19GGivvciccecscincacsseaunl 35.07 
Steel bars, Philadelphia «1... 2.12 2.12 201 2.22 One month ago (December, 1927)...........sscccssssscessssssseeees 35.09 
Iron bars, Philadelphia _ ............ccccc00- 2.07 2.07 2.07 2.22 
i i Me 1.90 190 190 200 Three months ago (October, 1927).........ccscsesersseesseees 35.67 
SENOS, FPRCEBOEO ccsssccnssarcosccsoessssecterosen 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.95 
ian. rik a ian tae One year ago (January, 1927)...........ccccsccscssesssescees «+3768 
SRO, NOI seiccncterinipsoenssisesrsnininipnni 1.90 1.90 1.85 2.10 Ten years ago (January, 1918)...........:.cccccescsoeesees cesses 0.07 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.90 e 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2 05 205 207 229 Fifteen years ago (January, 1913).........ccscccesseeeeeenees 27.96 
AMMPATUTTOMMNSNOAREDPTEN TEE meTMPEM AENEAN wU LSND FUNNY SANTOR AUREOUELLOOLUUUUAALL HUNUIEVUQUUSUOUOSOUALEOCUN UL UUNOCOU TU ASEUUEEOEANEANEAEUANEUT TT HNeTHnNtvanstaat 


20,000 tons of rails and 15,000 tons of ietiadiiie 
For some makers of heavy finished steel the 
past week has been the best in almost two years, 
considering both bookings and specifications. Bar 
demand leads both at Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
Increasing pressure is being put upon Youngs- 
town strip steel mills, with the result some are 
at 90 per cent. Demand for hot rolled strip is 
especially insistent. Cold finished bar mills also 
are benefitting from the quickening in the auto- 
motive industry. 
The Pennsylvania railroad opens bids Jan. 20 
on 32,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars. 
Higher prices on some grades of sheets and 
semifinished steel, not yet fully established but 
the market at the moment, have raised the IRON 
TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen leading iron 
and steel products 16 cents this week, to $35.23. 


Late News Flashes 


Steel Rate at Buffalo Is Higher 
Buffalo, Jan. 10.—Steelmaking here averages 
75 to 80 per cent. This is an increase over the 
holiday rate and slightly higher than the fourth 
quarter peak. 








Homestead Works Is More Active 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Homestead works of Car- 
negie Steel Co. will soon be operating close to 
capacity. The 110-inch mill will be on shortly for 
the first time in over six months. When the No. 
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4 blast furnace of the Carrie group at Rankin 
is lighted, five of the seven stacks will be active. 





Three Stacks Added in Valley 
Youngstown, O., Jan. 10.—Carnegie Steel Co. is 
blowing in a stack at its Farrell works this week 
and the Shenango Furnace Co. its No. 1 stack. 
These two additions, with the stack blown in at 
the Ohio works of the Carnegie company last 
week, make 21 of the 39 stacks here active. 





Valley Schedules Are Expanding 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 10.—Independent steel 
production in the Mahoning valley this week is 
68 per cent of capacity, while the Carnegie rate 
is 65. Only 97 independent sheet units are active, 
against 100 last week, but the fewer units will 
run more turns. Bar mills are at 55 per cent for 
independents and 65 per cent for Carnegie. Tin 
mills are at 75 per cent and strip at 90. 





Two Chicago Stacks Are Lighted 

Chicago, Jan. 10.—TIllinois Steel Co. has blown 
in a steelworks stack at South Chicago, giving it 
seven each active at Gary and South Chicago and 
one at Joliet. Inland Steel Co. has lighted its 
fourth stack. Twenty-four of the 36  steel- 
works stacks here are now active. Rail mill pro- 
duction has been increased to 80 per cent; track 
fastenings hold at 60 per cent but are due for a 
rise. Steel ingot operations have crossed 75 per 
cent on the way up. 
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Ko” Market Section# 
Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 































































Pittsburgh, open-hearth ........... $33.00 
Pittsburgh, b 33.00 
Youngstown 33.00 
Cleveland 33.00 
Philadelphia 38.30 to 39.30 
Chicago 3 
Forging, Pittsburgh ................. 3 
Forging, Philadelphia .............. 43.30 to 44.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve........ $34.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve........ $33.00 
WIRE RODS 
IIIININ ° icsscensunquahasanbacdccochesinvtaes $42.00 
Cleveland 42.00 
IIIS ©... ecco tcdudsleitith ianadbsemssibvaitneshele 43.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ............ 1.80c 
Standard Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh 1.80c 
Philadelphia 2.07c to 2.08¢ 
New York 2.09¢ to 2.14c 
Chicago 1.90c 
Cleveland 1.99¢ 
Birmingham 1.95c to 2.05c¢ 
Pacific coast, C.i.f.° ......ccc..cccseeses 2.85¢ 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.80c 
Philadelphia 2.05¢ 
New York 2.125¢ 
Chicago 1.90¢ 
Cleveland 1.99¢ 
Birmingham 1.95c to 2.05c 
Pacific coast, C.i.f.........c0ceeerses 2.30¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ............... 1.80¢c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 1.95¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality . 2.05¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel 2.12c 
New York, soft steel... 2.14¢ 
Chicago, soft steel]  ......c--ccess yo 
Cleveland, soft steel, mill . 1.80c 


Cleveland, soft steel, del. 1. ‘82%c and 1.99c 
Birmingham, soft steel een 1.95c to 2.05¢ 


San Francisco, soft steel........ 2.35¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron............ 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 1.80c to 1.90c 


Chicago, reinforcing billet...... 2.15c to 2.75¢ 
Chicago, reinforc. rail steel...... 1.80c¢ to 1.90¢ 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 





Chicago, rail steel 1.80¢ to 1.85c¢ 
es SEE MURUIIL .dcienspessassscotvesccssens 1.65c to 1.75¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron........ 2.07¢ to 2.22¢ 
New York, common iron........ 2.09¢ to 2.24c 
Chicago, common iron. ............ 1.90c 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Hoops, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.10c to 2.20c 
Bands, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.10c to 2.20c 
Bands, Pittsburgh, over 6 in. 1.90¢ 
Hot rolled strip, Pitts., stamp- 

ing quality, over 6 in........ 1.85c to 1.90c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.10c to 2.40c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6-in.... 2.20c to 2.40c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.10c te 2.20c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 14% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier 


base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 

(less than 8 toms)  ccccccccsserses 8.00c to 3.15¢ 

Worcester, Mass.  ccrccccrccccees 8.15c to 3.40¢ 
Stripsheets, with blue annealed 

extras, 12 in. and wider, 

Pittsburgh 2.10¢ 





Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished steel bars, drawn 





or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c.l.... 2.20¢ 
Steel shafting, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago 2.30c 
Cold finished steel bars, Cleve. 2.20¢ 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Cut nails, cl. f.o.b. mills... 2.80c 
Chain, l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00c 


Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.20c to 2.25c 





Alloy Steel 
Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago 
To Tonnage Users in Auto. Industry 
S.A.E. ‘Series Number 100 lbs. Bars 
2100 (*% per cent Ni. 
0.20 per cent C) cece °s 2.90 to = 





2300 (3% per cent nickel) 4.00 to 

2500 (5 per cent nickel) 5.00 to 10 
3100 (Nickel chromium) 3.00 to 3.10 
3200 (Nickel chromium) 4.50 to 4.75 


4100 (Chromium molybdenum) 3.00to 3.10 
4100 (Cr. Mo. 0.25-0.40) ........ 8.90 to 4.05 
4615 (Ni. 1.50%; Mo. 0.10-0.20) 4.15 to 4.30 
5100 (Chromium steel) 
6100 (Cr. V., forging) 
6100 (Cr. V., spring) 
9200 egg Mang., 








=A Poe 4.00 to 4.10 

— number not formally accepted by 
Ss. 

Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and 
over take the same prices per gross tons as 
same specification of alloy bars per net ton. 
Sizes from 4 x 4-inch down to 2% x 2%- 
inch take same basis plus $5 a ton extra. 
Billets smaller than 2%4 x 24-inch take 
bar price on net ton basis. 

Cold Rolled 

Cold rolled alloy steels take Ic a pound 
extra over hot rolled when mean carbon is 
0.30 or under. When the carbon is above 
0.30 the extra for cold rolled is 1.75c, in- 
cluding annealing. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 24, Pittsburgh base .......... 2.80¢ to 2.90c 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.22c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.00c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered ...... 8.05¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base 3.05c 


TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh’ .. . 2.906 to 8.00c 





No. 28, Gary, DASE  .....cceerroseeeee 8.00c to 3.10¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base ............. 3.65c to 3.75¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.07¢ 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.85c¢ 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered ....... 3.90¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base ... 8.90c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base” ........ 2.10c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.42¢ 


No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 2.20c to 2.30c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered .... 2.25c to 2.35c 
No. 10, Birmingham base ... 2.30c 

*Plus 10 cents on material 40 inches or 


AUTOMOBILE 


No. 28, Pittsburgh  base............ 4.00¢ 
IRON 
No. 10, Pitts., blue ann., c.l. 2.90¢ 
No, 24, Pitts., box annealed, 
l-pass cold rolled, carload 3.85¢ 
No. 24, Pitts., gal.,  c.l............ 4.85¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, primes, No. 4.10¢ 
*Prices subject to quantity differentials. 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 


Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage 2.40c 
Annealed fence wire ................ 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage 3.00c 
Barbed wire, painted ............ 8.00¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized 3.25¢ 

Per 100 Ibs. 
a csoenabinten $2.45 to 2.55 
Galvanized nails ................ 4.45c to 4.50c 
Polished staples  ........scsssecesecere 2.90¢ to 3.00¢ 


3.15c to 3.25¢ 





Galvanized staples 
Coated nails, 100 lb. kegs, sub- 

ject to Sept. 1, 1926, extra, 

base .. 2.45¢ to 2.55¢ 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., An- 
derson, Ind., and Chicayzo prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 





eeeeeeee 


are 








» 2 points less, 





Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 24.00 to 31.00 
Relay, rails, Pitts. 60 to 70 Ib. 25.00 to 27.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills... 36.00 


Angle bars, Chicago base.... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 2.70c to 2.80c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.80c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.10c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts. stand.......... 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ................ 3.80¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts........ 2.25¢ 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 3-inch butt steel ................. 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch butt iron............ 30 13 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 
Chicago del., 2% points less. 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 31% to 3%-inch 88 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 4% 
Seamless hot rolied 3% to 3%- inch 46 off 
Further discounts of seven 5 per cents 
for carloads or six 5 per cents for less- 
earload on lap welded steel. On seamless 
hot rolled several more 5 per cents, and 
on charcoal two 10 per cents to two 10 

and one 5 per cents. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $29.00 to 30.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............. 33.00 to 34.00 


Four-inch, Chicago — .............. 40.20 to 42.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 36.20 to 38.20 
Four-inch, New York .cccccccccsooee 40.25 to 41.60 


Six-inch and over, New York 37.25 to 38.25 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham and Chicago. 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 

Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller vo ke 10 
per cent lower list. 


Eagle list 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 0 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 








EEE < MNINED  sadbdrinnibeainmenupseteepdidemniodcoosessonase’ 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads .............. 70 off 
Tap bolts 
Blank bolts 





Seeeeceeenseereneereeees 


Stud bolts without nuts 











Stove bolts, 80-10-5 off in packages; 
80-10-5 with 2% off in bulk. 
ERO OEE. saterentreaieninns 60-5 off 
NUTS 
IIIS. senatriscusdacehcniebdooncbnsnesteeabenieedeoen off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
TUE >> codunteiicasssesdathonicenisiadtonebepennebenves 80-10-10 off 
Upset l-in. diam. and smaller .......... 85-5 off 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 





TIIIITL . cusoucsiatobncpibipinscbechsesstpenbnaanebente 80-10 off 
Upset, l-in. diam and smaller......80-10-10 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland... 2.75¢ 
Structural rivets, c.l., Chicago 2.85¢ 


**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 

er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 

Chicago 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 3800 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Chicago diet.. $6.70 to 6.90 off 
$6.75 off 


Wrought, c.l., 
Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist. 
Lock washers (dealers’) 
Lock washers (consumers) 


eneseceseseesooees 
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Market Section 





Pig Iron 








Foundries Taking Larger Quantities—In- 
quiries and Sales Fair—Prices Advance in 
Some Districts—Basic Sold at $17 








at a rate leading sellers to believe the large 
tonnages placed on their books recently will 
Inquiry continues 
fairly active, and while sales have eased off from 
the high point in December business still is good. 
Prices show a firmer tendency, and in some dis- 
Eastern Pennsyl- 


Gat a rate of pig iron are starting this year 


be taken out in the first quarter. 


tricts have advanced 50 cents. 


ket for basic iron has been clari- 

fied for the first time in many 

weeks by the sale of 1000 tons 
by a valley merchant producer to 
a consumer in the valley, with a 
short freight rate, at $17, valley. 
Otherwise steelmaking grades still 
are quiet, except for occasional sales 
of carloads of bessemer at $17.50, 
valley. Consumers of foundry iron 
are becoming more active and speci- 
fications are increasing. A few new 
purchases noted in the past week in- 
volve up to 200 or 300 tons at a 
time at $17.25, base, valley. Some 
makers are selling single carloads of 
higher silicon iron at differentials of 
25 cents, instead of the usual 50 
cents. One or two interests quoting 
$17.50, base, valley, are not selling. 
It is reported that 1500 tons of mal- 
leable-bessemer was sold at $17.25, 
valley, by a valley steelworks to a 


Prictier base Jan. 10.—The mar- 


consumer in that district, but de- 
tails are lacking here. The Pressed 
Steel Car Co. has purchased 150 


tons of malleable at $17.25, valley. 
Reports compiled by W. P. Snyder 
& Co. show the average sales price 
of bessemer iron in December was 
$17.565, a decrease of 21 cents from 
November. The average for basic 
iron in December was $17, the same 
as in November and October. 
Boston, Jan. 10.—Inquiry for pig 
iron is light and sales have totaled 
1000 tons in the past week, but the 
market is more buoyant and proc- 
pects brighter. Prices are unchanged. 
St. Louis, Jan. 10.—Interest in pig 


iron has_ increased. Sales of all 
grades during the past week totaled 
approximately 15,000 tons. Included 


was 2000 to 3000 tons of basic, taken 
by a leading east side user for prompt 
delivery. This is believed to be the 
forerunner of further basic business, 
as steelmakers have booked substan- 
tial orders and expect to cover shortly 
on their requirements. The largest 
single sale of malleable was 750 tons, 
for a nearby Illinois specialty maker. 
Another Illinois «specialty manufac- 
turer took 500 tons of foundry iron. 
Of the tonnage sold about 12,000 tons 
were booked by the St. Louis Gas & 
Coke Corp., the rest going to Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and northern pro- 
ducers. The leading local producer re- 
ports December shipments the largest 
for any month last year. It is oper- 
ating at capacity. Users are offering 


practically no resistance to prices. 


New York, Jan. 10.—Sales of pig 
iron the past week aggregated 7500 
tons, due principally to one large 
transaction. Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. is inquiring for its 
first quarter needs 500 to 600 tons 
of No. 2 plain for Buffalo, 150 tons 
of No. 2 plain, 100 tons of No. 1 
and 50 tons of bessemer ferrosilicon 
for Elmwood Place, O., and 350 tons 
of No. 2 plain and 40 tons of high 








manganese for Holyoke, Mass. New 
PG LY MU a 
Pig Iron Prices 
Per gross ton 
Bessemer, valley furnace ............. $17.50 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............. 19.26 
Basic, valley furnace  ........cescee 17.00 
Basic, del., Pittsburgh .................. 8.76 
Basic, Buffalo furnace _ ...........0 16.50 to 17.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. .......scscccees 19.25 to 19.75 
Malleable, valley furnace 17.25 to 17.50 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh.. .. 19.01 to 19.26 
Malleable, del. Cleveland 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago furnace 18.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace .......... 17.50 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace... 19.00 


Phila....... 20.76 to 21.26 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace ............. 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace...... 17.25 to 17.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh.. 19.01 to 19.26 
No. 2 fdy., Everett, Mass., fur.... 19.00 to 21.00 


No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace... 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.. 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Cleveland.. 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, del. Phila................ 19.76 to 20.26 
No. 2 Virginia furnace................. 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.. 19.78 to 21.26 


No. 2 foundry, east N. Y. fur... 18.00 to 20.50 


No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 16.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati.. 19.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base.. 16.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del., Cincinnati...... 19.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago ....... 22.01 
No. 2 Ala., del. Chicago, river-rail 20.18 
No. 2 Ala., del. Boston, rail-water 22.91 to 24.77 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland.... 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis.... 20.42 
No. 2X east, N. J., tidewater.... 20.28 to 21.76 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila......... 20.26 to 20.76 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 17.50 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Boston........ 23.15 to 23.65 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace.............. 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila...... 25.04 to 25.54 
No. 2X, Virigina, del. Jersey City 25.37 to 25.87 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Boston.... 25.71 to 26.21 


Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh 18.51 to 18.76 
Low phos., standard, valley 27.00 


Low phos., standard, Phila........ 24.76 to 27.79 
Low phos., copper bearing fur...... 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Birmingham _...........08 29.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago.. 27.04 


Silvery iron, Jackson county (Ohio) furnace, 
in per cents: 5—$22; 6—$23; 7—$24; 8—$25; 
9—$26; 10—$28; 11—$30; 12—$32; 138—$34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county (Ohio) 
furnace, in per cents; 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
$34; 18—$386; 14—$388; 15—$40.50; 16—$43. 


SL 
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vania foundry iron is up 50 cents to $19.50, base. 
Consumers given an opportunity to close before 
the advance was announced, placed an aggregate of 
20,000 tons. recently. Sales reported at St. Louis 
in the past week amount to 15,000 tons, and fur- 
nace interests at Cleveland booked 23,000 tons. The 
price of basic iron has been clarified by the sale 
of 1000 tons at $17, valley. 


York Central lines are inquiring for 
2385 tons of iron for first quarter 
shipment to Dunkirk, N. Y. This 
comprises No. 2X, No. 2 plain and 
No. 1X, and also some 8 per cent 
silicon. Dutch foundry iron continues 
to sell in scattered lots and brings 
$21 to $21.50, duty paid, tidewater. 
Indian foundry iron continues $21.50 
to $22, duty paid, tidewater. The 
only other foreign iron being sold is 
English low phosphorus, at about 
$23.50. Eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces have withdrawn their $19, base, 
furnace, quotation on foundry iron 
and now ask $19.50, base, furnace. 
Buffalo foundry iron continues firm 
at $17, base, Buffalo, for points in 
Buffalo territory, but sales here bring 
$16.50 to $17, base, Buffalo. 

Witherbee, Sherman & Co. lighted 
a blast furnace at Port Henry, N. Y., 
Jan. 3. , 

Philadelphia, Jan. 10.—Prior to ad- 
vancing foundry iron 50 cents a ton 
to $19.50, base, furnace, eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces gave consumers an 
opportunity to buy for first quarter. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works placed 
2000 tons; another consumer’ took 
1000 tons, and many others bought 
smaller lots, making the total of 
sales in the past week fully 20,000 
tons. Inquiries were received recent- 
ly from Pennsylvania railroad for 
various eastern plants, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., for South Phila- 
delphia, and Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
for Wilmington, Del. New inquiries 
include 300 tons for Consolidated Ma- 
chine Tool Works, Wilmington. 

_ New sales of pipe iron in Virginia 
involve 4000 tons, making 14,000 
tons of pipe iron sold in Virginia 
recently, all by a Virginia furnace. 
Virginia foundry iron now is $20 to 
$20.50, base, furnace. A Pittsburgh 
consumer has closed for 1000 tons 
of copper free low phosphorus iron. 
Several inquiries for low phosphorus 
iron for shipment to Pittsburgh and 
other middle western points are being 
figured by eastern producers. Cop- 
per, low phosphorus iron continues $24 
to $24.50, eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nace, while copper-bearing low phos- 
phorus iron is $23 to $23.50, eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. About 1000 to 
2000 tons of English low -phosphorus 
iron has been sold to eastern consum- 
ers the past couple of weeks at 
around $23.50, duty paid, tidewater. 
Buffalo, Jan. 10.—Blast furnace op- 


(Concluded on Page 167) 
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Coke 


Kid Market Sectio 


Foundries More Active, Taking 
Larger Tonnages of Coke—East- 
ern By-Product Price Reduced 











EMAND for foundry coke has improved considerably, coin- 


ciding with a better rate of operations. 


Blast furnaces now 


active are covered for first quarter and purchasing of fur- 
nace coke is at low ebb. A few spot sales of Connellsville fuel are 


noted at $2.75, while contracts call for $2.85 and $3. 


The Seaboard 


By-products Co. has reduced its price 45 cents on foundry grades. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Because bee- 
hive coke contracts for first quarter 
discounted wage reductions made 
since Jan. 1, present quotations do not 
show any further change. Contracts 
were accepted at flat prices of $2.85 
to $3.00, and all active blast fur- 
naces now are protected. Spot mar- 
ket sales continue at $2.75. Some 
middle interests are paying that fig- 
ure this week for small lots, and are 
selling at $2.85. Medium sulphur 
heating coke bought by. middle in- 
terests at $2.40 are sold by tons at 
$2.50. No expansion in demand is 
indicated for the immediate future. 
Foundry coke demand is more active 
than in the closing days of December. 
Sales are noted at $3.75 to $4.25. 
Occasionally certain preferred brands 
develop high figures. The coal mar- 
ket is active only so far as slack is 
concerned. Several sales of steam 
slack are noted this week at $1.15, 
against $1, the maximum a week ago. 
Yesterday several blocks of gas slack 
were sold at $1.25, an advance of 10 
cents within a week. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Dec. 
31 was 41,940 tons, compared with 
42,360 tons in the preceding week, 
according to the Connellsville Courier. 

New York, Jan. 10.—Seaboard By- 
products Coke Co. has reduced by- 
product foundry coke to $8.30, f.o.b. 
ovens at Seaboard, N. J. With the 
recent reduction in freight rates this 
is equivalent to $9 to $9.40, delivered 
Newark, N. J. The reduction is 45 
cents per ton at the ovens, but 59 
cents to $1.37 lower, delivered at 
Newark foundries, than under the old 








De TUTE U CELLU CE Ce PT EEC ce LLL Coe LL 
Coke Prices 
Beehive Ovens 
Prices per Net Ton 
Gonnellsville furnace _ ..........:0-c0 $2.75 to 38.00 
Connellsville foundry — ..........::00 8.75 to 4.75 
New River foundry  ..............::00000 7.00 to 8.00 
New River furnace _.............00 6.00 
Wise county, foundry ...................... 5.00 
Wise county, furnace _..............- 4.50 
Alabama foundry _ .........:.::sccc00 : 5.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del..... 9.00 to 9.40 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens _............ 9.00 
Foundry, New England, del......... 11.50 
Foundry, St. Louis ............ a 9.75 
Foundry, Birmingham vidi 6.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, ise 9.75 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. «ce 7.50 
Foundry, Portsmouth, 0. .............. 7.50 
Foundry, Detroit, ovens _.......... 9.00 
Foundry, Buffalo, ovens... 9.00 
I TUNNEL HTL 





freight rates. Freight rates now in 
effect on Seaboard by-product foundry 
coke from Seaboard to Newark con- 
suming plants are 70 cents per ton 
on the Lackawanna and Erie, 85 cents 
on 2-line hauls, as in connection with 
Pennsylvania railroad points, and 
$1.10 on 3-line hauls, as with Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley points. 
These rates apply to all points with- 
in 10 miles of the ovens at Seaboard, 
and increase 10 cents for each addi- 
tional 10 miles. Unusual competition 
features by-product coke. By reason 
of big production of coke from the 
new ovens of the Consolidated Gas 
Co., New York, that interest, in addi- 
tion to making the coke it formerly 
bought, has considerable surplus ton- 
nage which it sells for domestic heat- 
ing purposes. Other by-product coke 
companies must find a market for 
coke they formerly sold to Consoli- 
dated and also for coke they formerly 
sold to consumers now buying from 
Consolidated. This situation will be 
even more acute after the Brooklyn 
Gas Co. places its new ovens in op- 
eration. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 10.—Foundry and 
domestic grades of coke are stronger 
and more active. This is especially 
true of by-product. Shipments are 
far ahead of the December rate. 
Prices are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 10.—Coke 
production is steady, and independent 
makers are carrying little foundry 
coke in stock. The base price holds 
at $5, Birmingham. 

Boston, Jan. 10.—There is no change 
in the price of coke for first quarter. 
The movement from ovens has shown 
some improvement, but still is slow. 

St. Louis, Jan. 10.—Zero weather 
has proved a boon for producers and 
distributors of domestic coke. New 
demand for metallurgical coke, how- 
ever, is quiet. Deliveries on contract 
are holding up well. There have been 
some urgent calls from western and 
southwestern consumers, with small 
premiums offered for immediate de- 
livery. The past ten days have been 
the best experienced in many months 
by the bituminous coal trade. Con- 
sumption has gained heavily and 
prices show more firmness. 


Fluorspar Is Shaded 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Two fair-sized 
orders of domestic fluorspar at $15 
and a few small ones at $15.50 re- 
sult from the efforts of some do- 
mestic sellers to accumulate backlogs. 





ni 


One seller adheres to $16, the price 
asked for foreign material. 





Ferroalloys 





Demand Increases—Price Reduced on 
75 Per Cent Ferrosilicon 


New York, Jan. 10.—Contract price 
of 75 per cent ferrosilicon has been 
cut $5 a ton to $130 a ton for carlots 
and $140 for small lots. The new 
price is effective on 1928 contracts 
previously signed. No change was 
made in this grade when new 
1928 prices were announced in De- 
cember. At that time the 50 per 
cent grade was cut. The 75 per cent 
had been cut some time ago by $10 
on metal delivered over the balance of 
1927. Ferrochrome prices range from 
11.00c to 30.00c, according to carbon, 
from 4 to 6 per cent on the low 
price, to 0.10 per cent. Ferromolyb- 
denum is $1.20 a pound contained and 
calcium molybdate 95.00c a pound con- 
tained. The use of molybdenum is 
growing rapidly, namely in the lat- 
ter form. Ferrotungsten is 93.00c a 
pound contained, nominal, with wol- 
framite ore quiet, at about $10.35 a 
short ton unit, duty paid. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Ferroalloy 
specifications have increased slightly. 
American ferromanganese producers 
are receiving a fair number of spec- 
ifications for January shipment at 
$100, base, seaboard. Other alloys 
are more active, especially 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon. 

Chicago, Jan. 10.—Ferroalloys are 
quiet. Competition is extremely keen 
among three sellers for the few re- 
maining 50 per cent ferrosilicon con- 
tracts. A few ferromanganese con- 
tracts for first half are being closed 
at $100, seaboard. Spiegeleisen is 
strong at $32, eastern furnace, for 
carload lots of 19 to 21 per cent. 
Tonnage orders may be placed at $31. 
It is announced here that 75 per cent 
ferrosilicon has been reduced $5, to 
$130, base. 


Dominion Bridge Co., Montreal, in 
the year ended Oct. 31, 1927, showed 
the best earnings since 1920. After 
all deductions $926,155 was available 
for dividends. 


ee 


Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per 


cent, tidewater, duty paid ........ $100.09 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh 104.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace ............sccccseseeees 32.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

allowed, 1928 contracts, carloads 83.50 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. per lb. con., del... 11.00 
Ferrotungsten stand. lb. cont...... 93.00 


Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, 

per lb,. contained, on analysis 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload 

producers plant, net ton .......... 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, — car- 

load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 

dale, Tenn., basis (18%).......... 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 28-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala., (24 per cent)........ 122.50 
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Plates 





Specifications and New Orders 
Are Good—1.80c Firm—Round 
Lot Wanted for River Tunnel : 








= 





LATE specifications are exceptionally good, following heavy 


shipments in the latter part of 1927. 
improved for general manufacturing and building needs. 


New bookings also have 
An oil 


tank fabricator in the Chicago district took 3000 tons for western 


Texas. 
nel. 


About 3700 tons are wanted for the Detroit-Windsor tun- 
The market is firm at 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 152 


Chicago, Jan. 10.—General manu- 
facturing demand for plates is steady 
and mill books are fairly well filled 
for first quarter. Active building op- 
erations in the Chicago-Milwaukee 
and Northwest districts take a fair 
proportion of plate tonnage. An oil 
storage tank fabricator took about 
3000 tons of plates for western Texas 
oil fields. Specifications on the lower 
price contracts that expired Dec. 31 
were to the limit of contract obliga- 
tions and new business is on the basis 
of 1.90c, Chicago. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 10.—The Penn- 
sylvania railroad is inquiring for 32,- 
000 tons of plates, shapes and bars 
for first quarter, bids to be opened 
Jan. 20. The same railroad is in- 
quiring for 12 car floats, requiring 
7500 tons of steel, one tug requiring 


100 tons of steel, and one open 
lighter requiring 200 tons of steel. 
The New York Central is inquiring 
for four car floats requiring 1500 
tons of steel. The Berwind White 
Coal Co.’s inquiry for two colliers 
still is active. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Small-lot buy- 
ing of steel plates for miscellaneous 
purposes has increased considerably. 
Inquiries for bids on plate construc- 
tion requiring large tonnages are not 
numerous. Specifications for small 
and fair size amounts applying on 
new arrangements for first quarter 
carry a price of 1.80c minimum. This 
is true in the case of a number of 
mills who were favored with fairly 
large specifications in December, wind- 
ing up low price contracts. Car 
shops are busier. 

Cleveland, Jan. 10.—The Detroit- 
Windsor tunnel project will require 
3700 tons of plates at the outset; 
this business may not be placed for 
several months. Lake shipyards have 
placed small lots for repairs. Spec- 
ifications by general users have been 
heavy, in the light of demand late in 
December. No quibbling is reported 
over 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 


| 
j 
} 
| 
| 
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2000 tons, six barges for Barret Line, 
cinnati, to Riter-Conley Co. 

1000 tons, water extension job, Port Town- 
send, Wash., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

600 tons, pipe line, Port Townsend, Wash:, 
to Steel Tank & Pipe Co. 

330 tons, one tank each of 30,000 and 80,000- 
gallon capacity, for Anderson-Pritchard Co., 

Pitts- 








Cin- 


Cyril, Okla., and Pyote, Tex., to 


burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
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300 tons, 80 pontoons for United States en- 
gineers, Memphis, Tenn., to St. Louis Struc- 
tural Iron Works. 

175 tons, pontoon pipe for United States En- 
gineer’s office, San Francisco, to Pacific 
Coest Engineering Co. 

Unstated tonnage, 100,000-gallon water tank 
for Myrtle Beach, S. C., to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


3700 tons, Detroit-Windsor, Ont., bids 


to be taken soon. 


tunnel; 


id JS! Market Section#i 


400 tons, additional for Port Townsend, Wash., 
pipe line. 


Buy Hamilton Bridge Co. 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 10.—The Ham- 
ilton Bridge Work Co. Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., has been purchased by a 
syndicate consisting of James Play- 
fair, president of Canadian Vickers 
Ltd., Montreal; F. M. Ross, vice pres- 


ident of the same company, and 
Drury & Co., Montreal. No impor- 
tant changes in management are 
contemplated. 


Meet on Door Standard 


Washington, Jan. 10.—A conference 
is to be held here Jan. 25 by the 
simplified practice division, depart- 
ment of commerce, in connection with 
kalamein and hollow metal doors. The 
conference, which is a general one, 
is being called to accept the simpli- 
fied practice program perfected by 
the committees in charge. 


Look for Merger O. K. 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 10.—Stock- 
holders in the six northern independ- 
ent sheet mills which are to be 
merged into the Empire Steel Corp. 
are expected to give their assent with- 
in the next thirty days. The merger 
is to be effective as of last Oct. 31. 





Semifinished 





tion Increased Slightly 


Specifications Issued in Larger 
Measure for January—Produc- 








tions for semifinished material show improvement. 


The rate 


Rens tor s the better rate of steel mill operations, specifica- 


of output has increased in some districts. 


While some con- 


sumers have made arrangements with regular sources of supply for 
first quarter, the majority of buyers are covered only for January. 
Prices of sheet bars, billets and slabs are steady. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 152 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Two classes 
of buyers are active in the market 
for semifinished steel. Those pur- 
chasing billets and slabs on monthly 
arrangements are taking out mate- 
rial on their January reservation, 
and are showing interest in February 
quotas. A more limited class of users 
have closed for the entire first quar- 
ter, and have issued January specifi- 


cations. The price of billets and 
slabs continues $33. Sheet bars are 
slightly weaker at $34, some  pro- 


ducers making that the delivered price 
on short freight rates. Forging bil- 
let specifications are coming in from 
some of the forge shops against $38 
first quarter contracts. Wire rod spec- 
ifications against $42 first quarter ar- 
rangements are withheld, due to heavy 
stocks collected during December on 
lower price contracts. Skelp is 1.80c, 
but shipments having been heavy 
last quarter, nothing has been sold at 
that figure. 

New York, Jan. 10.—Most makers 


are quoting wire rods at $42, base, 


Pittsburgh. A real test is lacking 
as consumers are covered over the 
first quarter at $40 or $41 it is re- 
ported. 

Cleveland, Jan. 10.—Demand for 
semifinished steel has picked up 
slightly. The Corrigan, McKinney 


Steel Co. has put on two more open 
hearths, making ten active of 14. 
The Otis Steel Co. has resumed op- 
erations at its Lakeside plant. Users 
of sheet bars, billets and slabs have 
covered for January or first quarter 
requirements, and current sales are 
light. Prices are steady. 

Chicago, Jan. 10_-Shipments of 
semifinished material are increasing 
with the steady advance of finished 
steel operations. Demand for forg- 
ing billets continues active from au- 
tomotive sources. Forging billets are 
$38 to $42, base. Wire rods are re- 
ported firm at $43, base, in this dis- 
trict, $42.50 having disappeared. 

(Concluded on Page 167) 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 



















ee ee ae 10.65 to 10.75 
a Aa 9.00 to 9.25 
Buffalo, No. 1. ....... . 14.50 to 15.00 
NES NS eee 13.75 to 14.25 
EEE." diiscibhbltnicnictcibéoncie . 12.25 to 12.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) .................. 12.00 to 12.25 
Cleveland, No. 1 ....... ... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 . ... 18.25 to 13.50 
RUE AEDs AOL” i ntitntninsisicesoo sien . 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2.. 10.50 to 11.50 
Bethlehem delivery _................. 13.00 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) (railroad) 10.00 to 10.85 
New York (dealers) (yard).. 7.00to 7.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 15.50 to 15.75 
ON ee eee . 12.75 to 13.25 
Valleys, No. 1 14.75 to 15.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo aes 11,50 to 12.00 
SEIN: ~ « snmssisehiitgeiitisieiiavspemongsgeniend 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland ... 12.50 to 13.00 
eas .- 10.50 to 11.00 
Pittsburgh «. 14.25 to 14.75 
RE ane eee 14.00 to 14.25 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
SEED: -saievelleiRocuphisivncheamidtdasichnien .. 8.75 to 9.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ .. 9.50 to 10.00 
OS ene .. 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Peu.nsylvaniz ...... .. 10.50 to 11.00 
ND, ee ee, . 13.25 to 13.75 
oe | DN 7.75 to 8.25 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 














Chicago 8.25 to 8.75 
Cincinnati 9.25 to 9.75 
eee 7.75 to 8.25 
St. Louis 7.50 to 8.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham 11.50 to 12.00 
EE 16.00 to 16.50 
NS eg ee ee otee nts 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 16.00 to 16.50 
| Spee Sa 11.25 to 11.75 
e. IER nipcthasbasetisicen cians 16.00 to 16.50 
STOVE PLATE 
SRI, ccuuncasieipenionioscuansicesinds 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (consumers) 11.00 to 11.50 
EIEN. “Tiaiteoteapbuiaestocsovecnpucth 12.75 to 13.25 
SEED SRUMIED | <winwsaionsevncsadenienieons 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 
III | iciiccsitindcvanesesianinccssdteuesgie 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit (net tons) 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) (mill)... 8.25 to 8.50 
REE re a ee * 12.50 to 12.75 
Ns EE ERR este eee 13.50 to 14.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 17.50 to 18.50 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland, billet and bloom 









GE. cnca\nitttepniennscionencbione 17.00 to 17.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 

Chicago 12.25 to 12.75 
Pittsburgh 11.50 to 12.00 
St. Louis 12.75 to 13.25 

KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
ES ORES Eee eee oe 14.25 to 14.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh 16.50 to 17.25 
St. Louis 14.25 to 14.75 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
14.25 to 14.75 








NN iste these evoncstinisnreaccoesies 
Ee FS A Cee eee onenee ero 14.25 to 14.75 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
IE © idncseschdluciveccotisichaseasectionts 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago 14.50 to 15.00 
ee eee eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
IRIIIININDS = 2h sucindiguarsenisapsnosnenite 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 ....... 12.25 to 12.75 
Buffalo, No. 2 . 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago, No. 1 . 12.65 to 13.15 
SL TE: OL sesnsnabppaenpvamnrepnne 12.25 to 12.75 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers).... 11.50 to 12.00 
I, | RO. © Bern acescccscvestens 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 15.00 to 15.50 


11.00 to 11.50 
12.50 to 18.00 
«« 15.50 to 15.75 

. 11.50 to 12.00 
12.75 to 13.25 


(dealers).... 


New York, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 1 
No. 2 


Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, 
St. Louis, 




























STEEL CAR AXLES 
















to Tuesday noon. Gross tons Delivered to Consumers 
WROUGHT PIPE 
|) ae ne 7.50 to 8.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 13.00 to 13.50 
SED” ~ escdatabasiapnbiowass .« 12.00 to 12.50 
New York (dealers)  ............ 8.75 to 9.25 
YARD WROUGHT 
LS iP OS RR RES 8.75 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 14.50 to 15.00 
BUSHELING 
0 ES ERE A EE a 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago, No. 1 10.75 to 11.25 
Chicago, No. 2 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers)... 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati, No. 7.00 to 7.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 10.75 to 11.25 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
ee 8.00 to 9.00 
ieee selite Lar ll ia e288 6.00 to 6.50 
ENED * ssdUticvanisnsspsssiusbabimiesnsesssaancid 9.00 to 9.50 
i . 8.00to 8.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) _..... . 8.75 to 9.25 
I, icacenitiekacsehpiabiiecis . 9.00 to 9.25 
IT ~ c cniulips Ria Miachcneaiebseeininiin =~ teto. 776 
Eastern Fennsylvania ........ .. 11.00 to 11.50 
New York (dealers) . 7.00to 7.60 
os REE ce Oe .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Ny ee a eee 7.50 to 8.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ............ 13.00 to 13.60 
Birmingham plain _............. i 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston (chemical) ........ . 10.00 to 10.50 
Boston (dealers) _....... w. 6.50 to 7.50 
eae ... 10.00 to 10.50 
| SENS ee . 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati (dealers). ............... 9.00 to 9.50 
EI ee reece 10.50 to 10.75 
EG, otha cea sunansucdantiselabnrsesedcon Goeses 8.75 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) «0... 6.75 to 7.35 
| RE SOD . 11.50 to 12.00 
RTM Gif nssataths Cconnctissagandbnionheipaiions 9.75 to 10.25 
URINE kateb ceundianuaswesiiiomaniaceustasnecen 13.50 





MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 





Boston (dealers) 6.00 to 6.50 
NN nia aia ildeateticnibictierielios 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 8.75 to 9.25 
RS, Pig tin. aiicivcmcmuldien 10.50 to 10.75 
|. ee Oe 
Eastern Pennsylvania 10.00 to 11.00 
New York (dealers) 6.75 to 7.35 
Pittsburgh. ................. 11.50 to 12.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
SD UID i ianisassivcvosasadpsones 8.00 to 8.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 8.00to 8.50 
SEL TRUE cebscni- bechcccctnsabipwsctncteweteles 10.00 to 10.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 









ES ae ee TERE 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) _............ 8.25 to 8.75 
ee OEE Fe ene ee nee 12.00 to 12.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Me TRDIIIY « wvccnciessicsssnsevececs 6.00 to 6.50 
Buffalo _... . 11.00 to 11.50 
ND ieee carci tiabitedaleapackdpaacnsctes 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ........ 12.50 to 13.00 
PSN ESS Ra See cee eee 9.75 to 10.25 
TE TORE Se ot RO 13.50 to 14.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
PROREGH LAOREET)  ociesecccvccccseccsseies 6.00 to 6.50 
RENIN Shia csucsdiatrcsdimnnitvoninr’ 15.25 to 15.75 





Eastern Pennsylvania 10.50 to 11.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 






IID: SUED Sphtic Saacidlcnccbucinianekd 18.00 to 18.50 
le EE. Cacciicesdtiniipncchlatasiniisiinincctse 21.00 to 21.50 
Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston (dealers)  ...........cccccseeees 8.00 to 8.50 
TRS 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago 10.25 to 10.75 
Cleveland 12.00 to 12.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania seee 12.50 to 13.00 
0 ET nome 14.00 to 14.50 
Re eee es 9.50 to 10.00 


SIRI sisi crensmstscacie 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) . 15.50 to 16.00 
BUNUN ” * edscsdeoves desasvsnkcnsctrecespnaessoseae 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago .. 17.90 to 18.50 
SARE SS ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 21.00 to 22.00 
8 Sa eenee 18.50 to 19.00 
iis MMUNEDIR | < ps dceninestoccnbrehcnbinncsiiveas 20.00 to 20.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ......... 13.00 to 18.50 
TEE eae . 16.80 to 17.35 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers)  .........0 14.00 to 14.50 
PDS eaccen acute Rv ecsetichinisucen 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron Foundry Scrap 

CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iTf0MN  ......cceccsesee 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (consumers) © ...........+ 17.00 to 17.60 
SL eee 13.75 to 14.25 
Ae” Rae 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago, iron. ................. .. 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago, rolled steel . 15.50 to 16.00 
OS Re ae 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 15.50 to 16.00 
New York iron (dealers) 12.00 
enn 14.75 to 15.25 
OUI, ROE siticeeseccansavencesese 17.25 to 17.50 
St. Louis, iron w. 14.50 to 15.00 
Soe WORMS SUMMED icc cccvroucvcdidenccvceans 14.75 to 15.00 

NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham, cupola _..........00 14.00 to 14.50 
BOONE: i desdansacsevencchectieeweness «.. 14.50 to 15.50 
ED --icncinitabiasssh ibncxsSremadsbucaaescedics 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery .... 15.75 to 16.25 
Chicago, No. 1 railroad ............ 14.55 to 15.10 
Chicago, No. 1 agricultural.... 14.55 to 15.10 

Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 
cupola (net tons dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, cupola  ..........cccccce0 16.50 to 17.00 
Detroit (net tons) nee FY 
Eastern Pennsylvania (cupola) 16.50 to 17.00 
New York, cupola (dealers).. 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola _..............0000 14.50 to 15.00 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
SII ch cacnaptoectnavivancsbabwcassswetcuicoes 15.50 to J* 75 
St. Louis, railroad spsndscsbates’ BOO L600 
St. Louis, agricultural . . 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis, machinery . 16.00 to 16.50 
MRMMID.  scecnaisicocccacpesesceikoneveninctascoates 16.50 to 17.00 

HEAVY CAST 
a SH SES Se ee 15.00 to 15.50 


.» 11.50 to 12.00 
. 12.50 to 12.75 
19.00 to 20.00 


Buffalo (breakable) ... 















Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) _................ 11.75 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh one oe secesseeeeee 18.50 to 14.00 
MALLEABLE 

Boston, railroad iicnavsvenesiecs OOO BO Le.we 
ENN IDD-. :dicsicctienbendanhadincenstviwbenkwstiindleptinn 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, agricultural . 11.75 to 12.25 
Chicago, railroad  ...........0ccccccsceses 13.25 to 13.75 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

NUE a Suscuailnaiwesinasunacsvccinsecssenigess ihe 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland, agricultural _............ 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, railroad 15.50 to 16.00 
RPS EID. scesinssncessosecees . 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, railroad 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, agricultural . 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Towis, FRINGE  o.ecicciccicsisecess 13.75 to 14.25 

Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 

SNS nckcisinsntcicevadatninctetics 13.50 to 14.00 
BEOBCOT: (GORICTE)  — scccscsesscscsevcese 10.00 to 10.50 
Buffalo .. 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago . 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania  .......00 16.00 
PT EIT, hoes sacentagstchsnepeuanionvcnaiichh 11.00 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh district  .............cccc0 16.50 to 17.00 
Rh EES. sak sncenineiacwisscnstisciancuad 15.50 to 16.00 

LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
ee. BG. 48. cctenicnnnwions 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, cut 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, No. 14.00 to 14.50 





LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Chicago 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh 16.50 to 17.00 








o 
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Scrap 





Strength Appears Although Buy- 
ing Is Not Heavy—Slow 
covery in Prospect 


Re- 








which is giving considerable strength to the market. 


H IGHER bids for railroad tonnage are being made by dealers, 
lots are moving at higher prices than tonnages. 


Small 
Dealers 


seem to have faith in better prices by the time present railroad 


offerings are delivered. 
is under way. 


Chicago, Jan. 10.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap dealers continue to bid high 
for material and a strong undertone 
prevails. A new situation is presented 
in the fact that scattered small-lot 
orders command 50 to 75 cents high- 
er from consumers than tonnage busi- 
ness. The market thus appears strong 
in the light of scattered business. 
On the other hand, heavy consumers 
of melting steel have turned down 
offers at $13 and the market con- 
tinues strong at $12.25 to $12.75. 
Cast and malleable grades are mov- 
ing upward. Cast borings are strong 
on steady demand and some scarcity. 
Borings are quoted at an advance of 
25 cents and now are at $10.50 to 
$11. 

New York, Jan. 10.—Dealers’ prices 
on iron and steel scrap continue un- 
changed. Fresh consuming demand 
is slack, and most dealers look for 
little early improvement. A _ leading 
eastern mill is reported to have suf- 
ficient scrap in its yard or on con- 
tract to last into May on a normal 
volume of operations. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Strength in 
iron and steel scrap has followed the 
relatively high bids offered on the 
Pennsylvania railroad’s list. It is 
understood that $15.60 or $15.65 at 
a nearby consuming point was paid, 


although another consumer to the 
north is reported to have been award- 
ed some on its bid of $15.90. Yet 
the market lacks the strength it 
would receive if consumers were buy- 
ing direct and one which recently 


paid $15.50 found later it could have 
bought some at $15. One important 
user at Vandergrift, Pa., is said to 
have again paid $16 for some special 
material but the tonnage was small. 
Buffalo, Jan. 10.—Scrap trading is 
virtually at a standstill here except 
for shipments of heavy melting steel 
on contracts. No other material is 
moving in tonnage lots and most 
dealers look for a dull January. 
Cleveland, Jan. 10.—So closely is 
the local market for iron and _ steel 
scrap held, it has not reflected the 
strength in other districts. Dealers 
are convinced, however, that a better 
market is due, especially in the Ma- 
honing valley, where some specula- 
tive purchases have been made. In 
a broad way, the only real buying 
has been by a Mahoning valley melter 
normally covering monthly.  Cleve- 
land dealers have paid $14 for ton- 
nages of No. 1 melting steel and 
about $13.75 for small lots. Prices 
generally are unchanged on the basis 
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A general upward movement in prices 


of $13.50 to $14 for No. 1 steel here. 
and $14.75 to $15 in the valley. 
Detroit, Jan. 10.—Strong demand 
for open-hearth grades features iron 
and steel scrap, and prices show an 
upward tendency. Blast furnace scrap 
is dull and quotations have been re- 
duced. Demand from _ automotive 
sources is one reason for present 
strength of open-hearth scrap. This 
is particularly true of heavy auto 
cast, which is quoted at $19 to $20, 
an increase of $1 per ton. There is 
heavy demand and only small quan- 
tities of this scrap available. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 10.—The scrap mar- 
ket is moving slowly, and, while melt- 
ing is reported slightly greater in 
volume, its effects have not reached 
local yards. Prices are firmer and 
changes are reported by the larger 
shippers as follows: Heavy melting 
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steel, up 50 cents to $12 to $12.50; 
sheet clippings, loose, up 25 cents; 
railroad wrought, up 50 cents; ma- 
chine shop turnings, up 25 cents; 
cast iron turnings, up 25 cents; pipes 
and flues up 50 cents; and car wheels, 
up 50 cents. 

Boston, Jan. 10.—Comparatively 
little scrap has moved out of New 
England recently, mainly because 
dealers expect generally higher prices 
soon. Some material has been shipped 
to the Pittsburgh district. Prices 
show minor changes. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 10.—Higher prices 
are noted in scrap. Consumers have 
paid $13, delivered, for stove plate, 
$15 for No. 1 railroad wrought, while 
dealers in some cases are paying 
$11.50 for machine shop turnings for 
delivery on $11 orders. Consumers 
continue to show little interest. 


St. Louis, Jan. 10.—The upturn in 
iron and steel scrap prices continues, 
and sentiment is distinctly bullish. 
Consumers, notably steel mills, have 
resumed buying, and are evidently 
in reed of raw material. <A fair 
volume of orders have been booked, 
and prospects are for additional sub- 
stantial business during the next few 
weeks. Specific advances of 25 cents 
to $1.50 per ton have been made. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 10.—Heavy 
melting steel holds at $10.75, delivered 
in home territory. No. 1 cast and 
stove plate continue companions of 
heavy melting steel in leading pres- 
ent small ‘activity. 
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Sheets 





Market Is Firmer and Opera- 
tions Are Stepped Up—Motorcar 
Interests Taking Larger Tonnage 












ing features in the sheet market. 


Pittsburgh independent mills 


(= production and firmer prices are the two outstand- 


have more than 750,000 tons on their books, while the leading in- 
terest is equipped with a backlog for at least two months at pres- 


ent operating rates. 


Valley mills are operating on longer turns. 


Attractive tonnages have been placed recently. 
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Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Sheetmakers 
enter the year with good backlogs. 
For the independents they total more 
than 750,000 tons. American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., while less aggressive 
at recently prevailing low prices has 
enough for at least two months at 
present operating schedules. The ton- 
nage possibility doubles that of a 
year ago for this particular com- 
pany. Contributing to this lately has 
been some attractive automotive ton- 
nage. Users of full finished sheets 
are more anxious than in_ several 
months to contract ahead and sev- 
eral have closed for the entire quar- 
ter at 4.00c. Motorcar makers are 
becoming more critical in inspections, 
and the number of rejections has 
greatly increased the past two weeks. 
Sales of blue annealed, galvanized and 
black sheets for railroad cars and car 
repairs have increased. Several pro- 


tections are out on approximately 
7000 tons of material, including that 
needed for 700 passenger, baggage 
and mail cars for the Pennsylvania 
railroad. Stove and range manufac- 
turers are active. Less is being heard 
about price concessions. While 3.65c 
has not disappeared on galvanized 
sheets, some sales have been record- 
ed at 3.75c. While 2.90c is firmly 
held as a first quarter price on black 
sheets, carry-over orders at 2.80c 
still are being filled. Blue annealed 
is firm at 2.10c, with 2.20¢c applying 
on material 40 inches or wider. At 
84 inches this material in 10 and 11- 
gage carries a higher extra. Most 
independents average above 70 per 
cent in operations and the leading 
interest has stepped up to 68 per 
cent. 

St. Louis, Jan. 10.—While the move- 
ment of sheets holds up well, pro- 
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ducers and distributors report their 
customers are completing inventories 
and have not placed new business in 
large volume. Demand from the au- 
tomotive industry has improved the 
past three weeks. Prices are firm. 


Chicago. Jan. 10—Considerable 
sheet business has been coming into 
the market and mill books are filling 
up. Operations have advanced 5 to 
10 per cent and now are about 70 
per cent. The leading independent 
is operating its mills at Indiana Har- 
bor and Milwaukee. Specifications 
are moderate. Mill prices are said 
to be firm at 2.20c and 2.30c for No. 
10 blue annealed, 3.00c for No. 24 
black, and 3.85c for No. 24 galvan- 


ized.. Chicago delivered prices are 
$1 higher. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 10. — Sellers of 


sheets expect January to be a better 
month than December. Prices are 
holding on the basis of 2.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, on black, 2.10c on blue an- 
nealed and 3.75c on galvanized. 

Buffalo, Jan. 10.—Sheet inquiry and 
sales have improved. Full finished 
sheets have sold especially well. The 
yrice of black sheets is steady at 
2.90c, Pittsburgh. Buffalo sheet mills 
have increased output to around 85 
per cent, a substantial gain over last 
quarter. 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 10.—Sheet 
steel users are piling specifications 
into mills here at rates comparing 
favorably with very active markets. 
The sudden rush comes from all di- 
rections and especially from railroad 
car and automotive builders. All 
grades are in demand, especially com- 
mon black and autobody, with blue 
annealed a close third. While three 
less independent sheet units are ac- 
tive this week than last, when 100 
were operating out of a district total 
of 127, more turns are being worked 
this week and therefore sheet produc- 
tion will be larger. Two large mills 
are going at capacity, while several 
already have accumulated sufficient 
specifications to insure operation next 
week. Quotations are becoming firm- 
er. On common black today’s mini- 
mum is 2.85c, ranging up to 2.90c. 
The range in galvanized is 3.65c to 
3.75c, and on blue annealed 2.00c to 


2.10c. Autobody sheets are firm at 
4.00c. 
Cleveland, Jan. 10.—Specifications 


against first quarter sheet steel con- 
tracts are coming to mills at a faster 
rate than expected. Although no re- 
leases of large amounts were noted 
last week, the aggregate of carloads 
and lots up to 100 tons each made 
the week unusually active. Although 
shipments are being made against 
low price contracts, the small amount 
of material being quoted usually takes 
the full prices of 2.90c, Pittsburgh, 
for black, 2.10c for blue annealed 
and 3.85c fer galvanized. The spot 
price on autobody continues 4.15c. 
Not much test of these quotations 
is expected before late February or 
March. 


New sheet prices have not been 
tested, consumers and jobbers gen- 
erally being protected at the former 
prices to the end of the first quarter. 





Tin Plate 











Specifications Increasing—Prices Firm 
—Operations Improve 
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Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Specifications 
on tin plate are becoming more active, 
following inventories. While material 
for packers’ cans is not needed before 
March, instruction for February and 
March shipments are being received. 
The open market tin plate price is 
$5.25. The preferentials for the larger 
tonnage buyers are not as extensive 
as they were on the $5.50 base. Tin 
mill black has sold at 3.00c, but the 
usual price to date has been 2,90c. 
Tin mill operations average over 70 
per cent. Several independents are 
on a 75 per cent basis, and Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 72. 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 10.—All in- 
dependent tin plate mills are active, 
due to good specifications on orders 
placed last month. Demand is better 
than in many weeks. Prospects are 
good for operations of local tin 
mills at present rates through the 
first quarter and well into the second. 
Tin plate is steady at $5.25 per base 
box, Pittsburgh. 





Chain Link Makers May 
Adopt Standard 


Cleveland, Jan. 10.—Manufacturers 
of chain link fabric and chain link 
fence were represented at a meeting 
being held here today to consider 
standard specifications tentatively sub- 
mitted to the division of simplified 
practice, department of commerce. 
The meeting was arranged by the de- 
partment of commerce at the request 
of the manufacturers, with 18 in at- 
tendance. 

United States exported five pas- 
senger and freight elevators to 
Dominican Republic in October. 








Pipe 





Jobbers 
Push Mills for Prompt Deliv- 
eries—Cast Continues Active 


Accumulated Needs 








minimized stocks at inventories, have been released to mills 


A rinimized 1t needs of tubular products jobbers, swelled by 


in sufficient quantities to better mill 


pipe continues unusually active for the season. 
New York closed on 2180 tons in the week 
Prices on cast pipe are steadier. 


taken bids on 5000 tons. 
and Los Angeles on 1850 tons. 


operations. Cast 
Milwaukee has 
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10.—Since Jan. 1 
buttweld pipe specifications have 
shown encouraging increases. Scat- 
tered jobbers, whose shipping instruc- 
tions were meager in December to 
hold .inventories in check now are or- 
dering freely to equip themselves for 
the spring building trades’ demands. 
Mills expected this and were pre- 
pared but find themselves pinched for 
certain sizes to make up mixed car- 
loads so that some shipments are de- 
layed. 

Backlogs of line pipe gradually are 
being worked out but mills have or- 
ders for large sizes which will take 
months to discharge. Little or noth- 
ing is being ordered in the smaller 
sizes of line pipe below 8-inch. This 
still is attributed to the limited 
amount of drilling and absence of 
laying tributary lines. 

Seamless tubing demand from the 
automotive industries continues to 
show marked improvement from week 
to week but from the oil country 
standpoint, still lags. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 


lent volume and this has been the 
mainstay of the market in pipe for 
the past two months. Four-inch pipe 
holds at $45.10 to $46.10, delivered 
Boston, while 6 to 12-inch pipe is 
$41.10 to $42.10. These prices hold 
for smaller lots, while large jobs 
find $1 reductions. Southern pipe 
interests who appeared to be out of 
this market for several weeks again 
are showing interest. 


New York, Jan. 10.—Featuring local 
trading in cast pipe is the placing of 
2180 tons of 4 to 12-inch water pipe 
for the department of water supply, 
gas and electricity. One section, in- 
volving 1090 tons of 8-inch, went to 
the Donaldson Iron Works at around 
$39.50, delivered, and another, involv- 
ing 1090 tons of 4 to 12-inch pipe, 
went to the National Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. at $37.50, delivered. On an av- 
erage prices were higher than on the 
last tonnage closed by this depart- 
ment. Trading generally still is un- 
dergoing seasonal quietness. 

Chicago, Jan. 10.—Winter business 
in cast iron water pipe is increasing. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 10.—The Penn- Boston, Jan. 10.—Award of 700 tons 
sylvania railroad is inquiring for of water pipe for the new water Milwaukee opened bids yesterday for 
prices on 1100 tons of black, blue system at Pawtucket, R. I, is ex- 5000 tons of 6 to 16-inch pipe. Ken- 
annealed and galvanized sheets for pected within the next few days. osha, Wis., has awarded 400 tons. 
first quarter delivery to Altoona, Pa. Private business continues in excel- Sellers in this district are booking or- 
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ders from a number of contractors 
who are placing orders for pipe to be 
laid in readiness for spring opera- 
tions. The price prevailing on con- 
tract business is on the basis of $28 
to $30, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 10.—Cast 
iron pressure pipe shops are back 
in operation and the make is equal 
to that 30 days before the holidays. 
Winter production is supposed to be 
heavy. Production in 1928 promises 
to exceed that of 1927. Quotations 
still are $29 to $30 on 6-inch and 
over sizes. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











2180 tons, 4 to 12-inch water pipe for de- 
partment of water supply, gas and electricity, 
New York, for installation in Brooklyn, 
placed as follows: 1090 tons 8-inch, to Don- 
aldson Iron Works for around $389.50, de- 
livered and 1090 tons of 4 to 12-inch, 
mostly 8-inch, to National Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. for approximately $37.50; 100 tons of 
fittings also were placed, with R. D. Wood 
& Co. getting about 25 tons and southern 
foundries the remainder. 

1850 tons, 6 to 8-inch water pipe for Los 
Angeles, placed with the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. and Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., centrifugal pipe; B. Nicoll & Co. low 
on sand cast. 

400 tons, 6, 8, and 12-inch pipe for Kenosha, 
Wis., to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

350 tons, 20-inch class B, Pasadena, Calif., to 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

231 tons, 6 to 12-inch class B, Santa Ana, 
Calif., to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
129 tons, 6 and 10-inch class B, Eureka, Calif., 

to B. Nicoll & Co. for French pipe. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


5000 tons, 6, 8, 12 and 16-inch pipe for Mil- 
waukee; bids opened Jan. 9. 

4200 tons, 6, 8, 10 and 12-inch water pipe 
for a development at Massapequa, Long 
Island, N. Y.; general contract still pend- 


ing. 
2825 tons, 6 to 24-inch class B, Portland, 
Oreg. ; bids opened. 


1800 tons, cast pipe, Boston, B. Nicoll & 
Co. low at $39.25, delivered on 8 to 12- 
inch pipe and $388.75 on 30-inch; $100 on 
50 tons of special fittings; Warren Found- 
ry & Pipe Co. next lowest with a reported 
price of $39.49 on all pipe and $112 on 
special castings. 

1246 tons, 2 to 12-inch class B, Spokane; 
bids in Jane 12. 

700 tons, water system, Pawtucket, R. I., con- 
tract for installation to Allen & Reed Bros. 
Inc. 

401 tons, 2 to 10-inch class B, Los Angeles 
county water district No. 10; United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. low bidder. 

400 tons, 6 to 12-inch pipe and fittings for 
new hospital, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; bids in Jan. 12. 

873 tons, 2 to 10-inch class B, Nogales, Ariz. ; 
bids opened. 

840 tons, 4 to 12-inch class D, Dalles, Oreg. ; 
bids in Jan. 9; David G. Glass, engineer. 
271 tons, 2 to 10-inch class C, improvement 
Twenty-eighth street, San Diego, Calif. ; 

bids in Jan. 16. 

264 tons, 2 to 6-inch class C, improvement 
Muir avenue, San Diego, Calif.; bids in 
Jan. 23. 

217 tons, 6 and 10-inch class B, improvement 
to Long Beach boulevard, Lynwood, Calif. ; 
bids opened. 

155 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B, improvement 
of Boundary street, San Diego, Calif.; bids 
in Jan. 16. 

153 tons, 6 and 10-inch class B, improvement 
of Main street, San Diego, Calif.; bids 
opened. 

Unstated tonnage, 19,000 feet, 36-inch pipe for 
Springfield, O.; George B. Gascoigne, Cleve- 
land, engineer. 





Bars 


and buying is keeping up well. 


Market Section il 


Orders and Specifications Con- | 
tinue as Low Priced Contracts | 
Are Cleared | 





















At Chicago deliveries on 


CU) sat testa of soft steel bars continue to file specifications, 


general business are four to five weeks, while attractive 
emergency tonnage can be supplied sooner. No difficulty is being 
experienced in maintaining 1.80c, Pittsburgh, on large and small 


lots. Rail steel orders increase. 
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Chicago, Jan. 10.—Sales of bar mill 
products are considerably above ship- 
ments, orders coming from widely 
diversified sources. Recent activity 
in building has taken a fair propor- 
tion of bars. Forgers are increasing 
operations, and cold bar finishers are 
enlarging specifications. “Automotive 
and farm implement buying leads in 
the bar market. Mill order books are 
well filled for first quarter. The 
volume of business in all heavy fin- 
ished steel lines has been fully up 
to the December buying rate. Sales 
and specifications combined were far 
above the average rate of last year. 
Shipments can be made promptly on 
attractive emergency orders, but for 
the general run of business deliveries 
are two to four weeks back. Some 
tendency is seen toward less extremes 
on the part of buyers in current buy- 


ng. 

Alloy steel bars are active. Auto- 
motive demand has speeded up op- 
erations which now are above 75 
per cent. This represents a gain of 
5 to 10 per cent over operations of 
several weeks ago. Prices are steady. 

Rail steel bar buying is picking up 
steadily. Operations are practically 
at capacity at both Chicago Heights 
mills. Implement and barn equip- 
ment manufacturers are increasing 
specifications. Furniture and bed man- 
ufacturers are somewhat behind in 
specifications, but it is expected they 
will anticipate needs now that the 
inventory season is past. Rail steel 
bars are 1.80c to 1.85¢c, Chicago 
Heights. Bar iron is moderately ac- 
tive at 1.90¢c, Chicago. 

Buyers of soft steel bars cleaned 
up specifications on contract obliga- 
tions that expired Dec. 31. Mills 
have declined to extend even short- 
term protections to cover specifica- 
tions on contracts of buyers based on 
bids submitted before the advance of 
finished steel to 1.90c, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—In spite of the 
fact that merchant steel bar users 
and jobbers filled stocks before the 
first of the year, closing out low- 
priced contracts, there has been a 
more or less steady influx of speci- 
fications since Jan. 2 on the new and 
higher priced arrangements carrying 
1.80c. This activity indicates  in- 
creased consumption and a_ bettered 
outlook. Cold bar finishers have been 
particularly liberal in furnishing ship- 
ping instructions, having received a 
greater measure of automotive and 


miscellaneous business. Railroad car 
shops have also become increasingly 
active. Present 60 per cent average 
operating schedules promise soon to 
expand. Refined iron bar buying still 
is spasmodic. Concessions have large- 
ly disappeared and 2.75¢ is the mini- 
mum. 


Cleveland, Jan. 10.—Specifications 
and orders for steel bars are surpris- 
ingly heavy considering the activity 
in December, which was one of the 
best months of 1927. Automotive 
forgers are rapidly stepping up their 
consumption. Rivet manufacturers 
are covering more generously. The 
January rate of demand compares fa- 
vorably with a year ago. Bars are 
1.85c, Pittsburgh or Cleveland. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 10.—Steel bar de- 
mand so far in January exceeds that 
in the same portion of December. 
The price is firm at 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 
Specifications on fourth quarter con- 
tracts are no longer being accepted 
save a few special cases. 
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Lake Erie Dock Balance 535,271 Tons 
Less Than Year Ago 
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Cleveland, Jan. 10.—TIron ore on 
Lake Erie docks Jan. 1 totaled 6,- 
604,339 tons, 535,271 tons less than 
on that day last year. The Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ore association reports 
the following receipts, and shipments 
apy 1927 season, and balances on 
ock: 





Dock 
Balance 

Receipts Shipments Jan.1 
Buffalo, ete. ...... 3,924,081 135,109 6,178 
BEERS. ceccscnccerserressee:), Rp LMG ° Saher” 67.948 
Conneaut ............ 8,129,859 7,582,053 1,796,198 
Ashtabula _........ 7,154,052 6,753,186 2,353,597 
Fairport eee 1,902,168 1,764,441 425,860 
Cleveland . 8,295,971 5,424,077 1,237,085 
Lorain ................ 3,520,023 1,792,556 184,681 
je 1,175,294 1,183,599 449,285 
NOE Gisis stig 1,304,864 584,131 83,507 
eget RAE. 36,552,791 26,386,726 6,604,339 


Comparative _ to- 
tal 1 year pre- 
WINE. ascicespesntacan 42,287,063 30,600,877 7,139,610 


Brazil received two electric mining 
and industrial locomotives from the 
United States in October, while Italy, 
Canada, Japan and Australia received 
one each. 
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cludes a wide movement on the part of 
builders to resume construction on spring 
Prospective tonnages are encouraging 
and fabricators and builders expect a busy year. 
Inquiries of the week included another section of 1927. 
New York subways, taking 8700 tons and an ad- 
dition to Drake hotel, Chicago, requiring 4000 tons. 


A iudes in the structural steel market in 


programs, 


New York, Jan. 10.—Structural 
trading is starting off the new year 
in promising fashion. Orders are 
fairly numerous, and substantial ton- 
nage is in prospect. The largest new 
inquiry calls for 7800 tons for a sub- 
way project. Current buying, in 
conjunction with tonnage _ specified 
against expiring contracts late in De- 
cember, is giving the shape mills an 
improved schedule of operation. Prices 
appear firm at 2.095c, New York, 
as a minimum on the larger ton- 
nages. 

Structural Steel Board of Trade re- 
ports 36,918 tons placed in the met- 
ropolitan district of New York, ex- 
clusive of bridges, subways, etc., 
bringing the total for the year to 
512,000 against 374,476 tons in 1926. 

Buffalo, Jan. 10.—The largest struc- 
tural mills of the district are on 
double turn, although schedules are 
not planned far ahead at this rate. 
Rail mills also are on double turn 
with some rail production being in 
structural mills occasionally. The 
new base of 1.90c, Lackawanna, on 
shapes, seems firm. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Interspersing 
a number of smaller structural shape 
awards are a few of larger dimen- 
sion. The feature of the week is 
the formal award to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. by the Koppers Co. for the 
tonnage required in its new office 
building, approximately 6000 tons. A 
number of jobs are up for early 
closing involving up to 1000 tons 
each, but the majority will require 
only about 100 tons. Some _ speci- 
fications against first quarter con- 
tracts are being received by the mills, 
and these carry a 1.80c minimum 
price. 

Cleveland, Jan. 10.—Prospects of 
more Union Terminals work appear- 
ing within the next 30 days offers 
the largest pending tonnage in the 
local structural market. Plain ma- 
terial for first quarter delivery is 
firm at 1.80c, Pittsburgh, or 1.99c, 
Cleveland. 

Chicago, Jan. 10.—Expectations are 
that active structural steel business 
will continue without any appreciable 
decline. About 5000 tons was awarded 
during the week and 12,000 to 15,000 
tons came out in new structural steel 
inquiry. The Willoughby tower at 
Michigan avenue and Washington 
street, Chicago, will take upward of 
3000 tons and this award is expected 


Structural Shapes 


New Year Starting with Rush of Prospec- 
tive Work—Actual Awards Mostly Small 
but Heavy Tonnages Are Being Figured 
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to be closed shortly. Car building 
shops are specifying at a faster rate. 
Less tendency is seen on the part of 
fabricators to cut prices, with new 
contracts on the basis of 1.90c, Chi- 
cago, in effect. It is reported here 
that structural inquiry developing 
quietly may amount to 50,000 tons. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 10.—Structural 
shape prices are found to have ad- 
vanced definitely in this territory. 
The market is 1.95c, Bethlehem, which 
is 2.08c, delivered Philadelphia, and 
other mills are equalizing their quo- 
tations with the Bethlehem prices. 
The 1.80c, Pittsburgh, price is quoted 
at points where that figure is low. 
Eastern mills are operating 60 to 
65 per cent. 


TT 


Awards Compared 





Tons 
Aware this WeGK i... .écccccccccscciecs 58,243 
Awards last Welk .......0s00000000000. 27,425 
Awards two weeks ago ............. 25,215 


Awards this week in 1927 .... 53,772 
Average weekly awards, Dec. 31,428 
Average weekly awards, 1927 35,006 
Total awards to date, 1927 .... 97,327 
Total awards to date, 1928.... 58,243 





CONTRACTS PLACED 

















16,600 tons, involved in the following awards: 

Bank, Eastern Parkway and Utica avenue, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., to Hay Foundry & 
Iron Works. 

16-story apartment, 118-22 East Fortieth 
street, New York. 

15-story apartment, Fifty-fifth street and 
First avenue, New York. 

15-story apartment, 440 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York, all to Paterson Bridge 
Co. 

Substation for New York Edison Co., West 
Thirty-sixth street, New York, to Levering 
& Garrigues Co. 

Neurological institute, Haven and _ Fort 
Washington avenues, New York. 

School, Claflin avenue, Bronx, New York. 

Paramount theater, DeKalb avenue, Brooklyn, 

Y., all going to Hedden Iron Con- 
struction Co. 

Bank building for Brown Bros., Wall, Han- 
over and Beaver streets, New York, to 
Post & McCord. 

16-story apartment, 141 West Seventy-ninth 
street, New York, 

4-story building, 142 West Fifteenth street, 


New York, 
14-story apartment, 132 Seventy-ninth street, 

ew York. 
15-story apartment, Montgomery place, 


Most awards of the week were small. 
work took about 3900 tons in four projects. Much 
inquiry is being developed quietly. 

Specifications for plain material are being re- 
ceived by mills at a much better rate than in 
Prices hold steady on current quotations, 
although low priced tonnage continues to be 
shipped against contracts. 


Bridge- 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 

2-story garage, 22-36 Nostrand avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 

15-story apartment, 1070 Park avenue, New 
York, 

8-story apartment, 3 East Eighty-fourth 
street, New York, 

10-story building, Greenpoint avenue and 
Queens boulevard, Long Island City, N. Y., 

10-story apartment, 315-23 East Forty-third 
street, New York, all going to Harris 
Structural Steel Co. 

Boiler room for Brooklyn Edison Co., Hud- 
son avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Factory building for E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Columbia heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

High school, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 

Ice storage building, 512 West Nineteenth 
street, New York, 

School, Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y., 
all going to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

6000 tons, building at Grant and Seventh 
streets, Pittsburgh, for Koppers Co., to Me- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

4000 tons, Boston & Maine railroad station, 
Boston, to American Bridge Co. 

3500 tons, bascule and truss spans for James 
river bridge, Norfolk, Va., to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., in addition to 5000 tons 
noted. placed two weeks ago through Turner 
Construction Co. 

2500 tons, commerce building of City Col- 
lege of New York, New York, to Taylor- 
Fichter Steel Construction Co. 

2250 tons, ten box-type _ steel barges for 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co. 

2100 tons, two bridges for Simpson Logging 
Co., Seattle, over Vance Creek & Snohomish 
river, to United States Steel Products Co. 

2000 tons, bridge over Ohio river at St. Marys, 
W. Va., through General Contracting Corp., 
to American Bridge Co. 

1800 tons, Wabash exchange, Illinois sell 
Telephone Co., Chicago, to Hansell-Eleock 
Co. 

1750 tons, Pennsylvania state office building, 
Harrisburg, Pa., to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co. 

1450 tons, theater for Allied Owners Corp., 


Brooklyn, N. Hedden Iron Con- 
struction Co. 
1300 tons, Eighth street viaduct, Cincinnati, 


to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

1200 tons, babies hospital at Columbia-Pres- 
byterian medical center, New York, pre- 
viously noted as going to an unnamed fab- 
Soggy has been placed with A. E. Norton 
ne. 

1100 tons, apartment on Ocean _ boulevard, 
Long Beach, Calif., to McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 

1000 tons, bridge over Ohio river at Pomeroy, 
O., to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

1000 tons, apartment house, Philadelphia, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

1000 tons, Cedar avenue bridge, St. Paul, to 
Crown Iron Works. 

800 tons, coal and coke handling plant for 
Zenith Furnace Co., Duluth, to Lackawanna 
Structural Steel Co. 

600 tons, two bridges for Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railroad, to American 
Bridge Co. 

500 tons, Broad street Trust Co. building, 
Philadelphia, to Montgomery Iron & Steel 
Co.; previously noted as going to an un- 
named fabricator. 

500 tons, Shubert theater, Forty-second street, 
New York, to George A. Just Co. 

450 tons, Sixty-ninth street Center building, 
Philadelphia, to Montgomery Iron & Steel Co. 

410 tons, Broad street Trust building, Phila- 
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delphia, to Montgomery Iron & Steel Co. 

400 tons, addition to high school buildings, 
Somerville, Mass., to Boston Structural Steel 
Co., Inc. 

400 tons, two Boston & Maine railroad bridges, 
Lawrence, Mass., to Boston Bridge Works 
Inc. 

885 tons, Hunter bridge at LaCrosse, Wis., 
through George E. Palmer Co., Minneapolis, 
general contractor at $118,329.74, to unstated 
fabricator. 

350 tons, bridge for Hammond Lumber Co., 
Foss, Oreg., to Wallace Pridee & Structural 
Steel Co. i 

350 tons, Mason Fibre Co., Laurell, Miss., to 
Ingalls Iron Works Co. Ine. 

340 tons, building and tower..work for Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating o., Cleveland, 
to T. H. Brooks Co. 

300 tons, further plant addition for Atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen Corp., Hopewell, Va., to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

300 tons, theater building, Philadelphia, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

300 tons, pathological hospital of University 
Hospitals project, Cleveland, noted last week 
as let to unstated fabricator, went to Na- 
tional Iron & Wire Co. 

300 tons, pontoon, Mississippi river commis- 
sion, Memphis dredging district, to Missis- 
sippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

300 tons, recovery building for Atmospheric 
Nitrogen Corp., Hopewell, Va., awarded an 
unnamed fabricator. 

250 tons, work for Cleveland Railway Coa., 
Cleveland, to Austin Co. 

280 tons, theater, Mt. Airy, Pa., to Montgom- 
ery Iron & Steel Co. 

200 tons, small jobs in Pittsburgh and vicin- 
ity, to Guibert Steel Co. 

200 tons, miscellaneous jobs in Greater Pitts- 
burgh area, to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron 
Works. 

200 tons, hangars for Kern county, Bakers- 
field, Calif., to Western Pipe & Steel Co 
150 tons, factory building. Perth Amboy, N. 

J., to Belmont Iron Works. 

150 tons, cafeteria building, South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, to Union Iron Works. 

130 tons, apartment, California and Broderick 
streets, San Francisco, to Central Iron 
Works. 

130 tons, plant addition for the Bayonne Bolt 
Corp., Bayonne, N. J., to a fabricator in 
the Philadelphia district. 

125 tons, apartment, Hermann and Buchanan 
streets, San Francisco, to Golden Gate Iron 
Works. 

118 tons, apartment, Pine and Hyde streets, 
San Francisco, to Central Iron Works. 

115 tons, state highway bridges, Clinton, N. 
J., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

110 tons, state highway viaduct, Dover, N. J., 
to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

100 tons, addition to Quaker City Iron Works 
building, Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron 
Works. 

100 tons, bridge for Southern 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
100 tons, garage at Cambridge, Mass., to New 

England Structural Co. 

100 tons, addition to unstated warehouse, Cleve- 
land, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

100 tons, for Nooksack river bdige, Whatcom 
county, Wash., and other work, to Wallace 
Bridge & Structural Steel Co. 

100 tons, rebuilding plant of E. F. Hauserman 
Co., Cleveland, to Forest City Structural 
Steel Co. 


railway, to 
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New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


7800 tons, subway section 1, route 106, 
Bronx, New York; general contractors’ bids 
to be opened Jan. 27. 

7000 tons, 42-story Lefcourt building, Fifth 
avenue at Forty-third street, New York. 
4000 tons, addition to Drake hotel, Chicago; 

plans prepared. 

2200 tons, Northern Life Insurance building, 
Seattle; bids in. 

2000 tons, New York Central railroad bridges, 
South Bend, Ind.; bids asked. 

1750 tons, new state office building, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; general contract to James Baird, 
Inc., Washington and New York. 

1700 tons, building for Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Federal and MTwenty-second 
streets, Chicago; steel bids being received. 

1300 tons, office, Broadway and Fourteenth 
street, New York. 








ConcreteBars 


Awards Unusually Active 
in Dull Season—Inquiries 
Indicate Heavier Buying 








more auspiciously than anticipated. 


Inquiries are heavy and 


A eer sales of concrete reinforcing bars have started much 


continued good buying is expected throughout the normally 


dull season. 


Expiration of old protections in New York Jan. 14 


is believed to be stimulating the purchase of tonnage before that 


date. 


Prices generally are firmer on new business. 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 152 


New York, Jan. 10.—Substantial 
tonnages of concrete reinforcing bars 
are expected to be placed here this 
week. Sellers have set Jan. 14 as the 
final date on which orders may be 
placed against old protections, which 
in most cases are no lower than 
1.85c, base, Pittsburgh. The price 
on new business for mill shipment is 
firm at 1.90c, base, Pittsburgh, equiv- 
alent to 2.24c, delivered New York. 
Prices on New York warehouse stocks 
are unchanged at 2.80c to 3.24c, base, 
delivered locally. The Youngstown 
warehouse price continues 2.20c, base, 
Youngstown, equivalent to 2.575c, 
delivered New York. 


Buffalo, Jan. 10.—Probably 2500 
tons of reinforcing bar inquiry is 
outstanding in this district, the ma- 
jority for quick purchase. Other new 
tonnage is being figured as projects 
approach contract stage. Large lots 
suitable for shipment direct from 
steelworks command a price of 1.90c, 
Lackawanna, but most business is 
being taken for shipment from pro- 
ducers’ stocks here at prices of 2.30c 
to 2.40c, delivered, Buffalo. 

Boston, Jan. 10.—Small orders for 
concrete bars, ranging from 10 to 
30 tons, continue fair in this dis- 
trict, but no major jobs have been 
awarded in the last week or two. 
Several good sized projects are being 
figured among which is the new Sears- 
Roebuck building expected to require 
5000 tons. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Signs of life 
are appearing in the concrete bar 
market, in that some dormant proj- 
ects are being revived. Some of these 
take 1000 to 1500 tons, including the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad warehouse, 
and a warehouse for the Point Im- 
provement Co. Most of the awards 
since Jan. 1 have been below 25 tons 
each; a large number of inquiries 
taking less than that are up. While 
1.80ec has not disappeared entirely, 
one or two fabricators quote 1.90¢c as 
a firm minimum, especially on work 
running into March. 

Cleveland, Jan. 10.—Awards of con- 
crete reinforcing bars in this district 
continue confined to small lots. The 
largest recent inquiry is for 1600 tons 
for Ontario street work in the Union 
Terminals project. New billet bars, 
generally held at 1.80c, Cleveland, for 
small lots, have been subjected to 
severe competition on attractive busi- 
ness, with concessions of up to $5 


a ton reported. Rail steel bars are 
untested at 1.65¢c to 1.75c, mill. Bil- 
let bars from stocks are quoted 2.50c, 
Youngstown and 2.30c, Cleveland, 
with attractive business going below 
those levels. 

Chicago, Jan. 10.—Reinforcing bar 
awards are light, but good inquiry 
is out and indications point to at 
least several months of good build- 
ing. Apartment house construction 
in this territory is proceeding with 
no appreciable slackening. December 
building permits in Chicago decreased 
290 from the November total, and 
17.22 per cent in value. Some recent 
billet awards were on the basis of 
2.15c, but 2.75¢ is obtained for small 
lots. Rail steel bars are 1.80c to 
1.90c, with a tendency toward firm- 
ness. Fabricators are seeking to es- 
tablish the 1.90c¢ price. 





PUT 
.Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards this: weebiii:...iciiuin... 6,298 
Awards last week  ...........c.cccce 11,850 
Awards two weeks ago ............ 9,115 
Awards this week in 1927...... 8,719 
Average weekly awards, Dec. 7,876 
Average weekly awards, 1927 5,906 
Total awards to date, 1927...... 8,969 


Total awards to date, 1928........ 6,298 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





8500 tons, Coyote Point bridge, San Francisco, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. Announced last week 
as involving 10,000 tons. 

3668 tons, Eighth street viaduct, Cincinnati, to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

500 tons, boardwalk at Ocean City, N. J., to 
Truscon Steel Co. 

500 tons, rail steel, Providence 
Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co. 
500 tons, two battalion buildings, Camp Dev- 
ens, Ayer, Mass, to Portland Rolling Mills. 
280 tons, department of interior, bureau of 
reclamation, Denver, to Laclede Steel Co. 
200 tons, rail steel, Powhatan apartments, 
North State street, Chicago, to Inland 

Steel Co. 

200 tons, addition to Queen Ann school, Seat- 
tle, and two small highway bridges in Ore- 
gon, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc. 

150 tons, jewelry manufacturing plant, Provi- 
dence, R. I., to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, Donaldson warehouse, Pittsburgh, to 
Pittsburgh Engineering & Construction Co. 

100 tons, mausoleum, Oakland, Calif., to un- 
named San Francisco distributor. 

100 tons, Bartell Drug Co. warehouse, Seattle, 


hospital, 
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and several other projects to Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. 


Car Buying Lighter but Still 
Active—Rail Mills Now at 80 
Per Cent in Chicago 








CONTRACTS PENDING 





Rails, Cars 











1400 tons, Baltimore & Ohio warehouse, Pitts- 
burgh; bids close within week or two. 

1000 tons, warehouse for the Point Improve- 
ment Co., Pittsburgh; bids to be asked soon. 
Hunting, Davis & Dunnels, architects. 

600 tons, Rivere des Peres sewer, St. Louis; 
bids to be received Jan. 17 by board of pub- 
lic service. (350 tons rail steel and 250 tons 
billet steel bars). 

400 tons, Passavant hospital, 
eral contract awarded. 


Chicago; gen- 


300 tons, State hospital, Rochester, N. Y.:; 
bids to be taken about Jan. 20. 

200 tons, Benjamin Franklin high _ school, 
Rochester, N. Y.; bids in. 


200 tons, bars, and 200 tons bar joists, May- 
view hospital buildings, Pittsburgh; bids 
closed Jan. 9. 

180 tons, garage, Fifth street, Seattle; bids in. 

150 tons, Mayflower hotel, Webster Hall Im- 
provement Co., Pittsburgh; bids being asked. 

150 to 175 tons, Pittsburgh, Grant building 


foundations; bids in. 

150 tons, William Penn hotel addition, Pitts- 
burgh; bids close Jan. 12. 

150 tons, Plaza hotel, Pittsburgh; Fred T. 
Ley builder; bids about to be asked. 

135 tons, highway, Herkimer county, N. Y.; 


Francis J. Downing, Buffalo, low bidder. 
120 tons, Pennsylvania state office building, 

Harrisburg, Pa.; general contractor, James 

Baird Co. Inc., Washington and New York. 


120 tons, new bridge at Grafton, Wis.; bids 
close Jan. 

118 tons, Kittitas main canal, Ellenburg, 
Wash.; bids in Feb. 10 


110 tons, high school addition, Seattle; bids in. 

100 tons, swimming pool, dance hall, etc., 
Shady Beach Amusement Park Co., Pitts- 
burgh; bids about to be asked. 

100 tons, addition to Weston State hospital, 
Weston, W. Va.; C. Pettit, architect, 
Charleston, W. Va.; bids close Feb. 20. 

100 tons, Croatian club, Pittsburgh; taking of 
bids postponed until Jan. 


100 tons, church, St. James Catholic parish, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; W. P. Hutchins, archi- 
tect; bids close Jan. 20. 

100 tons, administration building, boys’ train- 


ing school, Morganza, Pa.; Erick, FisHer & 
Woods, architects. 

100 tons, Kaufmann’s Settlement house, 
burgh; Edward Stotz, architect. 
100 tons, two bridges in Rhawn street, Phila- 
delphia; general contractor, Vare Construc- 

tion Co., Philadelphia. 

100 tons, apartment house, Ambassador Apart- 
ment Corp.; Marks & Kann, architects; bids 
about to be asked. 

100 tons, water plant bids 


close Jan. 11. 
Refractories | 


Pitts- 


Sewickley,. Pa.; 











Orders Are Slightly Larger But Pro- 
duction Is Unchanged 


REFRACTORIES PRICES, PAGE 190 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Insofar as in- 
dividual orders for fire clay and silica 
brick are slightly larger, the refrac- 
tories market shows improvement. 
As yet this has not been translated 
into higher operating schedules, the 
average remaining 45 per’ cent. 
Stocks are low and any improvement 
in steel mill operating rates will be 
quickly reflected in expanded brick- 
making. Little in the way of new 
construction is up except in by-product 
coke ovens. Shipping instructions in 
chrome and magnesite brick are de- 
veloping at a good rate, indicating 
that the present quiet period is being 
used to make necessary lining re- 
pairs. 
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road equipment market shows more life than in previous 


A LTHOUGH less active than in the past several weeks, the rail- 


months, 


passenger cars and the Mobile & Ohio 700 freight. 


Texas & Pacific has placed 1200 freight and 15 


Locomotive 


awards include 25 by Seaboard Air Line and 13 by Mobile & Ohio. 
Rail mills in the Chicago district now are at 80 per cent of capacity. 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 152 


Chicago, Jan. 10. — Rail orders 
placed total about 20,000 tons. This 
total includes the 13,800-ton rail order 
of the St. Louis-Southwestern railroad 
and several small-lot orders. Of the 
Cotton Belt order Illinois Steel Co. 
was awarded 4500 tons, Inland Steel 
Co. 4300 tons, and Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 5000 tons. Estimates are that 
fully 100,000 tons will be on inquiry 
shortly in this market from roads 
tributory to the Chicago district. 

Track fastenings orders amount to 
12,000 to 15,000 tons from about 
four roads. Considerable track acces- 
sory inquiry is coming out steadily. 
Rail mill operations have been stepped 
up to about 80 per cent. Track 
fastenings output has not been in- 
creased much and continues around 
60 per cent, but it is expected this 
rate will be advanced shortly. 

Central of Georgia is inquiring for 
500 gondola cars, and the Santa Fe 
is asking bids on 200 underframes. 
Texas & Pacific has distributed 1000 
miscellaneous freight and passenger 
cars between Pressed Steel Car Co. 
and American Car & Foundry Co. 
This road has awarded 200 tank cars 
to General American: Tank Car Corp. 

Boston, Jan. 10.—Mainly the result 
of the extensive floods that swept 
through New England in the late 
fall, the Boston & Maine railroad has 
a reconstruction program that en- 
tails expenditure of $6,010,000. This 
will be mainly to make permanent 
the hasty temporary work that was 
done to maintain transportation. The 
1928 program calls for making per- 
manent 92 bridges, to cost $2,050,000. 
Ballasting, heavy rails and more 
ample bridges embrace the greater 
part of the rest of the appropriation. 

New York, Jan. 10.—Car buying 
continues active, with more than 1000 
freight cars included in the week’s 
business. Inquiry includes 500 cars 
for the Central Railroad of Georgia, 
and adds to an already substantial 
pending list. Pennsylvania railroad is 
taking bids on bands, spring steel 
and other special requirements for 
the first quarter. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Standard rail- 
makers are well supplied with busi- 
ness and probably will operate at 
high rates through the first half. 
Light rail orders are few, the poor 
business conditions prevailing in bi- 
tuminous coal mining serving as a 
deterrent. Orders being received are 
small but carry the $36 price. 


Track accessory makers report that 
individually orders are for smaller 
quantities but are more numerous and 
this they regard as more healthful than 
larger but fewer orders. Prices here 
seem firmly entrenched at 2.80c for 
small and large spikes and 2.25c for 
tie plates. 

Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 7000 
tons of splice bars. 











CAR ORDERS PLACED 





L 








Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 100 caboose 
ears, to American Car & Foundry Co., 100 
dump cars, to Magor Car Co., and 76 
miscellaneous coaches to Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp. 

Mobile & Ohio, 700 freight cars, of which 250 
box and 200 flat cars were placed with Mount 
Vernon Car & Mfg. Co. and 250 gondolas to 
General-American Tank Car Corp.;° also 
six passenger cars to Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

New York, Westchester & Boston, 15 motor 
passenger cars, to Osgood-Bradley Car Co.: 
these are in addition to 10 recently noted 
as awarded to the same company. 

Pacific Fruit Express, 600 underframes, re- 
ported awarded to Facific Car & Foundry 
Co. 

Pittsburgh railways, 15 passenger cars, to St. 
Louis Car Co. 

Southern, 500 additional box cars, reported 
awarded to American Car & Foundry Co. 
Texas & Pacific, 1200 miscellaneous freight and 
15 passenger cars; 500 gondolas to Pressed 
Steel Car Co.; 300 flat, 200 box and 15 
passenger cars to American Car & Foundry 
Co.; and 200 tank cars to General American 

Tank Car Corp. 

Texas Co., 200 tank cars, 

Tank Car Corp. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Alberta government, Canada, four 
to Canadian Locomotive Co. 
Mobile & Ohio, 8 switch engines and 5 Mikado 

Locomotive Co. 


to General American 


locomotives, 


engines, to American 

Seaboard Air Line, 25 switch engines, to 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Texas & Pacific, 15 locomotives, to Lima Loco- 
motive Works Ince. 








CAR ORDERS PENDING 
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New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 200 underframes. 

Central Railroad of Georgia, 500 flat cars; 
bids asked. 

Fruit Growers Express, 480 underframes. 


Louis, two bag- 
baggage cars, 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
gage and two passenger and 
bids asked. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, 30 dump cars, in 
addition to 4000 freight cars previously 
noted as pending. 

Texas & Pacific, ten caboose cars; bids asked. 

Union Pacific, 500 flat cars, 10 diners, and 
15 passenger cars: inquiry, out. 
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Wire 





Heavy Nail Buying in December 
Causes Slack Demand Now— 
New Levels Not Tested 










ber most jobbers and consumers have sufficient supply for some 


if VIEW of large orders and specifications for nails in Decem- 


time and buying is slack. 


In wire the activity of December has 


continued unchecked in the West, with fair buying in the East. 


Sufficient test of new prices 
seems no tendency to shade. 


has not been made but there 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 152 


Chicago, Jan. 10.—Wire producers 
report the active buying of late De- 
cember has continued. Both jobber 
and manufacturer demand has _in- 
creased. Mills report that prices are 
better stabilized than in months and 
that no shading is being done. The 
price of $2.60, Chicago, or western 
mills, is quoted for nails. Plain wire 
is 2.45c. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Shipments of 
wire and wire products are heavy and 
numerous to jobbers. These all were 
active in purchasing extensively in the 
closing weeks of 1927, winding up 
low-priced arrangements. Manufactur- 
ers claim now to be adhering to $2.55 
on wire nails and 2.40¢ on plain steel 
wire with the new extras. Operating 
rates have not changed much, if any, 
and continue at 50 to 60 per cent. 

New York, Jan. 10.—As a result 
of heavy nail specifications in De- 
cember, operations are higher. The 
current market is regarded as firm at 
$2.55, base Pittsburgh, to jobbers, 
and $2.60 to dealers, but owing to 
lack of demand since Jan. 1 there 
has been no large new business at 
this new level. The wire market con- 
tinues unchanged at 2.40c, base, Pitts- 
burgh. Current wire demand is good. 

Worcester, Mass., Jan. 10.—A slight 
increase in buying and inquiry is 
noted in the wire market in this dis- 
trict with the opening of first quar- 
ter. Demand is well diversified and 
prices are firm. 

Detroit, Jan. 10.—American Cable 
Co. has been awarded the contract for 
supplying wire for cables for the De- 
troit-Windsor suspension bridge. Au- 
tomotive specifications for wire are 
improving. Plain wire is 2.40c, 
Cleveland, and nails $2.55. 








Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Demand Continues and Prices Are Be- 
ing Held Firmly 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Nut, bolt and 
rivet manufacturers expect a good 
January, based on present develop- 
ments. Orders, while small, are nu- 
merous and prices firm. Shipments 
are high, due to the heavy specifica- 
tions received last month, although 
operations have not expanded meas- 


PAGE 152 


urably. Nuts and bolts are 70 off to 
legitimate jobbers or larger users. 
To smaller quantity buyers 60 off 
is the general figure. The 2.75c price 
continues to be named on rivets, %- 
inch and larger. Rivets y-inch or 
smaller are 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 
5 off. 

New York, Jan. 10.—Improvement 
is reflected in demand for bolts and 
nuts and eastern plants which were 
operating at less than 50 per cent 
now are 50 to 60 per cent. The mar- 
ket continues firm at 70 per cent dis- 
count on carloads to large consumers 
and jobbers and 60 per cent off to 
less-carload buyers and dealers. 

Cleveland, Jan. 10.—Good buying 
of bolts, nuts and rivets marked the 
first week of the year. A leading in- 
terest reports operation of about 65 
per cent and a volume of specifica- 
tions larger than a vear ago. Jobbers 
are fairly active in buying. 

Chicago, Jan. 10.—Automotive buy- 
ing is stimulating specifications some- 
what for bolts, nuts and rivets. Farm 
implement rate of specifying is un- 
abated. Steadiness of this business 
is encouraging. Some spot orders 
of bolts are being taken at 55 to 60 
off. Spot orders of structural rivets 
command 3.10e, Chicago. 





Strip Steel 











Some Backlogs Represent Unprofitable 
Prices for Hot Rolled 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 152 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Large back- 
logs are held by strip steel makers, 
particularly hot rolled. This was 
taken at unprofitable levels in many 
cases since less than 1.80c was done 
on some particularly wide material. 
Prices usually named on material 6 
inches or wider are 1.80c to 1.90c. 
A price of 2.00c is named on 2-inch 
material while narrower than that 
in hoop and band sizes is quoted at 
2.10e to 2.20c. 

Cold strips, one to three tons of 
a size, are 3.00c to 3.15¢, base. When 
larger lots are ordered 25 cents is 
deducted. Makers of cold strips were 
less aggressive in their coverages 
but some contracts were spread over 
the entire quarter at those levels. 
Automotive tonnage grows and other 
consuming lines have been active. 


Cleveland, Jan. 10.—Hot-rolled strip 
steel manufacturers are _ receiving 
heavier specifications than in months. 
Several makers claim that beginning 
about Dec. 20 the releases against 
contracts have been received in in- 
creasingly large amounts. Much low 
price tonnage is on the books and 
makers regard the present prices as 
nominal except on the small spot 
business being placed. On 6 to 12- 
inch widths 1.90c, Pittsburgh, is be- 
ing quoted and on less than 6-inch, 
2.10c. Cold strip is steady with 2.85c 
to 3.00c being named on lots of 3 
tons and over, with the 25-cent extra 
for 1 to 3 tons of a size being ad- 
hered to generally. 





Cold Finished Steel 











New Business Coming Encouragingly 
—New Extras Named 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 152 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Cold bar fin- 
ishers are greatly encouraged over 
business development. The _  indus- 
try is on approximately a 60 to 65 
per cent operating basis but has pros- 
pects of an early increase. The price 
now firmly adhered to is 2.20c with 
the new card of extras. 


In connection with the Oct. 17 extra 
card, this was, as noted in these col- 
umns, amended Dec. 22 to introduce 
quantity extras for less than two 
instead of three tons of a size. This 
was followed by the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Dec. 24. At the same 
time this interest inaugurated new 
and higher extras for polished and 
ground shafting and new size brack- 
ets as follows: 


Dec. 24, 1927 
BEB 40 UL SID bnsissscenctbadacotons 50 cents 
1% to 1% inches ............ PETE ETE BACT 85 cents 
SS ao ke CI Tea 15 cents 
Sito S36’ indie: cha es 10 cents 
Oct. 17, 1927 
4 to Es fee cis eb 25 cents 
Eee Oe © i: OE isis, iiaiceeeaineeiens 15 cents 
Sap. 0. : FFG. TIE sia vesccssssarennsnceenadoiaedinns 10 cents 


So far the other manufacturers 
have not followed suit. 

Extras for cutting in lengths of 
3 inches to but not including 24 
inches have been substantially ad- 
vanced by the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., but these have not been 
followed by the other producers. The 
changes per 100 pounds follow: 

Rounds, Squares, 
Hexagons Flats 
New Old New Old 
3 to 548 inches... $2.50 $1.50 $5.00 $3.00 
6 to 11}$ inches... 1.25 0.75 2.50 1.50 
12 to 23] inches 0.50 0.45 1.00 0.75 

Cleveland, Jan. 10.—Specifications 
against cold finished bar contracts 
are much better than in December or 
even Jauuary, 1927. Prices are the 
firmest in several years. Although 
shipments are being made against 
2.15c, Cleveland, orders placed in the 
last two weeks of December, the cur- 
rent price of 2.25¢ is firm. Makers 
expect all low priced tonnage to be 
worked out by Feb. 1 and the mar- 
ket then to be on a uniform basis 
of 2.25e. 
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Nonferrous Metals 






Little Change Develops in Prices—Outlook 
For Improvement in Demand Is Encouraging 
—European Consumption Continues Large 















Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


——Copper-—_ Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York 
delivered delivered refinery Spot 
Se a oo re ES 14.07% 14.25 13.75 57.75 57.62% 6.50 
RD i Be Nicer land ccd aabioiinsicisl 14.1214 14.25 13.75 57.40 57.25 6.50 
RN IR a ie Ne 14.12% 14.25 13.75 56.6214 56.50 6.50 
a EE 14.1214 14.25 13.80 56.55 56.50 6.50 
eS Gee SE er ee 14.12% 14.25 13.87% 56.87% 56.8714 6.50 
SD eR ee 14.1214 14.25 13.8714 56.1214 56.1214 6.50 


EW YORK, Jan. 9.—Copper 
N and tin were active this week 

but other metals were quiet. 

Prices all through the list of 
nonferrous metals showed little change 
except that tin fell nearly two cents. 
The unusually low price of this metal 
attracted users. 

Brass and copper mill products held 
unchanged. Most of the products are 
priced on the basis of 14.00c, Con- 
necticut, for copper, while copper 
wire is on the basis of 14.12%c for 
the base metal. 

Hope is placed in the automobile 
situation though it is realized that it 
may take some time for this class of 
business to work up to big tonnage. 
Electric power companies are plan- 
ning to spend more money this year 
than ever before, after somewhat of a 
letdown in the past year, and this 
outlook is important to aluminum and 
copper. If the buying of materials 
for railroads, automobiles and electric 
equipment should develop into the 
proportions now indicated, it appears 
that a larger domestic market is as- 
sured for the nonferrous. metals. 
Moreover, European use of the metals 
continues large. 

Copper—Copper sold at 14.00c to 
14.12%c, Connecticut, in the past 
week, mostly at the latter figure, 
and the market became strong. Ex- 
port business again was big, at 14.50c 


c.if. European ports, unchanged, 
while prices in the open market 
abroad went up. Business also was 
done at 14.25c, Midwest. Domestic 


business was scattered through the 
first quarter, mostly February ship- 
ment, while export business was more 
evenly divided among the first three 
months. 

Tin—The fall in prices appeared 
to originate in London and exceeded 
the expectations of the market here. 
Moreover, the market abroad was 
slow to respond to the larger buying 
here. At the same time Singapore 
sold freely on the dropping market, 
but there was the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of the Eastern price, or fu- 
tures, becoming higher than London 
spot as the latter went down the 
more rapidly. As a result, spot and 
futures went to one price here whereas 
for a number of years there has been 
a premium on spot, varying from 
several cents last winter to a small 
fraction of a cent in recent months. 
Buying here was active both for Jan- 
uary and several months ahead. 

Zinc—Prime western was unusually 


steady at 5.65c, East St. Louis, with 
a premium of 2% points for several 
months’ ahead. Buying remained 
light and the market was featureless. 
Toward the end of the week smelters 
appeared a little firmer in expecta- 
tion of a stronger ore market. 
Lead—Some business was done 
early in the week but later the mar- 
ket became very quiet and with slight 
easiness on the East St. Louis basis. 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high)  ..........cccc00 18.75 
Copper, Bot - TOU Cd  cncccrcceccesccesecocssees 22.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut 4c more) 10.00 


Zine (100-pound base) 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
Es Ee RRP PONIIID:  casconesiencotesse 31.50 


SEAMLESS TUBES 








Yellow brass (high)  .......cccccssssses 23.6214 
Copper ceceeeeeee 24.50 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, free turning) 16.50 
Naval brass 19.25 
2S SU re 15.62% 
Yellow brass (high) 19.25 





Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 











New York 9.25 to 9.50 
IN 0 tickoe an sateen pinldecuandaudaiinicvennaiies 9.25 to 9.50 
NE OI LEE CO 10.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Chicago 6.75 to 7.00 
ER a ater ncn en Rae or ROO Ee 7.50 
ZINC 

New York 8.50 to 8.75 

8.25 


Cleveland 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 




















ey ESC Sere 11.50 to 11.75 
Boston ; 10.75 to 11.25 
Chicago 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland 11.50 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
BOOT TE seciesstindeirecemerricnenssersvreccinee 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
UE i ccvcccckernenencnntiiBneaverscsbeteseese 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
a acca sil se aceneneaudbuiinn 10.00 to 10.25 
SED sibs Sastai-ceatpebenscabiadieoenateieuaisse 9.50 to 9.75 
Cleveland 10.00 
LIGHT BRASS 
Boston «»- 6.00 to 6.50 
IID: isccnsh <ucsistumbetblishuabiicbsebbeunestesnones 6.25 to 6.50 
NN ao cea canandaamenmateeninies 5.50 
ALUMINU. 
Clippings, Cleveland Sean scsecensics 17.00 
Borings, Cleveland .. ae 9.00 
Cast, Cleveland ......... ae 12.00 
ee NR air nhc secccicnisnibcemeoncunbing 12.00 to 12.50 


Secondary Metals 


17.00 to 18.00 
-.12.50 to 12.62% 





Remelt aluminum No. 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 





Lead LeadEast Zinc 
March New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


98-99% Spot Ingot 


6.321% 5.65 23.90 11.00 35.00 
6.321% 5.65 23.90 10.87% 35.00 
6.321% 5.65 23.90 10.8714 35.00 
6.30 5.65 23.90 10.8714 35.00 
6.30 5.65 23.90 11.00 35.00 
6.30 5.65 23.90 11.00 35.00 
Some metal appeared at 6.30c or 


2% points less than that at which 
most business had been done. The 
I.ondon price eased a bit first, how- 
ever. 

Aluminum—The__ recent cut’ in 
prices has not had any effect on 
buying. A _ little spot business has 
been done in the outside market on 
the same basis as the domestic pro- 
ducer quotes, but the total of buying 
is small. Some aluminum - sheet 
prices were cut % cent by the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. 





Coke By-Products 











Sulphate Demand Is Slightly Improved 
—Prices Steady 


New York, Jan. 10.—Prices on sul- 
phate of ammonia are unchanged at 
$2.30 to $2.35, delivered, but with the 
bulk of current business going at 
nearer the outside figure. Demand has 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 
Spot Contracts 








Pure benzol Ue. ....cacsunes 
90 per cent benzol |. gensssen 
ieee ae |) a 
Solvent naphtha ....cccccscccccccsscccerees Ce. ceacle 
Commercial] XyloOl  ..........cceccscrsesecees | ae 
ig TR CREE 0.19 to 0.20 veces 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes  .......ccscccsccscsssees 0.05 to 0.06 
CS — eee 0.06 to 0.07 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of AMMONIA  ......ccscccceee $2.30 to $2.35 





tH 


improved and sellers are manifesting 
a stiffer attitude. Export demand con- 
tinues negligible, with domestic 
sellers having light stocks. Trading 
in light oil distillates is recovering 
somewhat from _ holiday _ slackness, 
with prices steady throughout’ the 
list. 

Plans are going forward for the 
thirty-second annual convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion to be held in. Philadelphia May 
14-19. G. H. Clamer, president and 
general manager of the Ajax Metal 
Co., Philadelphia, has been made gen- 
eral chairman. Sub-committee chair- 
men also have been chosen. 
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Warehouse 





Improvement in Buying Follows Return to 
Activity of Consumers—December Totals 
Dropped From November—Prices Steady 





ETURN of consumers to _ pro- 
R duction following inventories 
and holidays has had a stim- 
ulating effect upon warehouse 
business, which, in volume, is_ better 
than in December. Totals last month 
were below those of November and 
also December, 1926. Pittsburgh op- 
erators raised black and galvanized 
sheets $2 a ton. 

Jobbing demand in the New York 
metropolitan district has started the 
new year well. Particularly notable 
is an improvement in plates for tank 
work. A feature is a revision in the 
quantity extras on cold-rolled bars out 
of warehouse, the 20-cent extra for- 
merly applying to lots of 2000 to 4999 
pounds, and conforms with the re- 
cent change at the mills. 

Iron and steel warehouse business 
at Buffalo picked up after the New 
Year holiday at an encouraging rate, 
giving sellers an optimistic outlook 
for January. Sales were extending to 


all lines of consumers and were well 
distributed as to materials. Ware- 
houses have made no price changes. 


On Jan. 6, Pittsburgh warehouses 
raised their prices on black and gal- 
vanized sheets $2 per ton, going to 
3.75¢ and 4.60c, respectively. Blue an- 
nealed is unchanged at 3.10c. De- 
mand shows improvement. Janu- 
ary is destined to register consider- 
able betterment over December. Bars 
show spots of weakness still when pur- 
chased in combination with other 
supplies but plates and shapes are 
firm at 3.00c. Reinforcing bars show 
increasing strength, the minimum be- 
ing 2.75c. 

Warehousemen and their customers 
in the St. Louis area have been en- 
gaged with inventories and business 
reflects the usual seasonal quietness. 
Potential demand is satisfactory, how- 
ever, and an opening up in business 
is looked for the next few weeks. 
December sales were below those of 


November and December 1926. Early 
reports indicate total business for 
1927 to be below that of 1926 with 
a majority of the leading interests. 


Detroit warehouse operators con- 
tinue to look for better business. 
Consumers as yet have failed to 
order in tonnages as_ anticipated. 

Philadelphia jobbers are surprised 
to note the substantial improvement 
in demand since the beginning of 
January. So far this month sales 
are much better than in the same 
portion of December. Plates and 
shapes now are marked down to the 
same prices of bars, or 2.30¢ to 2.80c, 
the latter figure now being considered 
the top. 

Sales from warehouses in the Cleve- 
land territory generally are slightly 
better than in the comparable period 
of December. Demand is_ general 
from the manufacturing trades. Prices 
are holding firm, with jobbers not 
anticipating revisions. 





















































Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Cincinnati ............ 3.40¢ 3.60c 4.00c 
Baltimore ............ 2.60c to 3.31¢ Cleveland _..... = 3.00¢ ‘ 3.75¢ 3.90¢ 
Boston 3.265¢ gee : =o rae 3.10¢ 4.20c to 4.56¢ 4.71¢c 
Buffal 3.30 “t. MNT, costs dane 4.25¢ 
Po meal .ate Los Angeles ........ 3.40c 24 BLACK SHEETS 4.16 
Cincinnati ............ 3.30¢ New York .........0+ 3.34c 3.60¢ to 4.30c Boston B.50e 
Cleveland 3.00¢ Philadelphia aia cares 2.30¢ to 2.80¢ 5.00c ities. 4.05¢ 
Detroit .......... 3.00¢ Pittsburgh ......... 3.00¢ 4.20¢ Chicane? nn 4.16¢ 
Ft. Worth ............. 3.50¢ Portland _aseesenseees 3.00¢ ome Chiaianest 4.40¢ 
Los Angeles 3.40¢ San Francisco .... 3.15¢ Y 4.05¢ Cleveland 3.65¢ 
New York ........... 3.24¢ Seattle __seenvenessnseeee 3.00¢ Cleveland 3.75¢ Detroit 4 15¢ 
Philadelphia ........ 2.30¢ to 2.80¢ ee ee 3.25¢ Detroit sapiaeks 4.10¢ New York seeseoss 1.49¢ 
Pittsburgh  .......... 2.85¢ to 2.90¢ St. EE sicedivonsessacs pe 3.35¢ Ft. Worth 4.70c Philadelphia 3 65c 
Retiant  ...... 3.00¢ MOU): Sciuitectaatancsiesce: 3.75¢ to 4.16¢ Los Angeles _...... ps oon Piteberch as ghee eiaue 
Gin Drandtinn |. 3.15¢ , New York Mee 3.75¢ to 4.00¢ tae pegs pet > 
eater 2 iN. 3.00¢ PLATES Mere ep pairs — ge A moi — 
St. Lois sors 3.15¢ Baltimore 2.000 tite. “Some 1 90e : 
- Se ees = 3.25¢ CAE ly DR 3.365c x genset COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Tulsa sesscsessseseee B240€ to 4.06C Buffal 3.40 San Francisco .... 4.80c Rounds, Flats 
hi BID — sencccovcccensee 31 c Tebtete  * 6.00¢ hexagons square: 
IRON BARS rn saa shoe —St- Louis O4b0) | Wetetesee oe <a... See 
Baltimore ............ 2.60¢ to3.8le — Gleveland, ,-in. St. Paul 8.95 Boston ress. 4.05¢ 4.55¢ 
Boston . 3.265¢ and thicker 3.00c POUR wncecscneersnrezen 4.75¢ «Buffalo... 3.95e 4.45¢ 
Buffalo .... 8.30¢ = Cleve., 3/16-in..... 3.20c NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS Chicago _ ........ 8.60c 4.10 
Chicago ve sees 3.00¢ OS ae 3.10¢ : , - Cincinnati ...... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Cincinnati ........... 3.30¢ Detroit. 3/16-in.. 3.30c Baltimore ............ 4.30eto5.45¢ = Cleveland _...... 8.65¢ 4.15¢ 
Detroit. occ a oS ee. 4.00 —-_BOBLOM evresensseresee 5.85 = Detroit ......... 8.85¢ 4.85¢ 
Ft. Worth ........... ee eo 3.40¢ Buffalo ........ 5.05¢ = Tos Angeles... 5.250% ........ 
New York .......... S5ta <a Wack teksared Chicago ........ 4.80¢ New York ... 3.80¢  3.80¢ 
Philadelphia ........ 2.50¢ to 3.00¢ po acc Rare « 3.34¢ Cincinnati 4.90¢ Philadelphia .. 3.25e —3.75¢ 
a 3.15¢ tue Sask thenr’ 525c 42 Cleveland 4.50¢ rittsburgh 3.60¢ 4.10c 
Tulsa uuu 8.75¢ to 4.06€ Philadelphia 2.30c to2.80c Detroit ........ 4.90¢ = Portland _........ 5.00c* —......... 
Phils 4 ‘ein, 2.70¢ to 3.20 Ft. Worth ............ 5.75¢ San Francisco 4.25c* — ......... 
REINFORCING BARS Pittsbareh “cian ala sl: 300e Los Angeles ........ 5.30¢ Sanita ae 
Baltimore _............ 2.80¢ to 3.3le Se es ri : New York ....... y 4-60c to 4.70¢ St. Paul oe = 
~ Portland 3.00c Philadelphi 5.00 
Boston sesesseseeeeesde2OD€ to 3.500 . , aa Hadeipnhia _ ...... UVC TOM anche 4.66c 5.16¢ 
San Francisco .... 3.15¢ : 60 
DS wdcsexkaicecvers 2.75¢ eet 3.00 a seeeeeeeee — *Rounds only. 
Cincinnati ............ eave St. Loulé ........... $si0 2 eee 5 86c COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cleveland oe... 2.20¢ ties San Francisco .... . “3 
. a ee ee 3.35¢ s 1] 5.75 Boston, 0.100-inch, 
TIGGER, comisavisoesecen 3.00¢ Tile -_ Seattle 5.75c : 
“ Tulsa . 3.75¢ to 4.16¢ St. L 5.25 500-lb. lots 6.00¢ 
Ft. Worth 3.50¢ St. Paul 4.90c Buffalo ....esssssnne 5.85¢ 
sLos Angeles ...... ay oe No. 10 BLUE ANNEALED ar lg 5.55c —«Chicago* 6.10¢ 
wwe vee oan SHEETS Cincinnati 7.15¢ 
ew OPK 3 cocccesccees JO _ 
Philadelphia _........ 2.30¢ to 3.00e Baltimore ............ 3.20¢ to 3.66¢ ’ — Sener cane 
Pittsburgh _.......... 2.75¢ Boston, 3/16-in... 3.915¢ Baltimore ............ 3.40c to 4.06c Mew Weak 5.00e 
*San Francisco.... 2.85¢ Buffalo Piirowesiavines 3.70¢ Boston reoteg Philadelphia 95 4. 15et 
**San Francisco.. 8.10¢ ERR  soetmsn snows ays eae 3 .65e *Net base, straightening, cut- 
Seattle onscreen $.00¢ prea ake pnt sl ti 3.95¢ ting, boxing one ton or more. 
Bei BOD ciccesiice 3.15¢ Cleveland  ............ 3.25¢ incinnati 5 Tiles: cau “aes” Sa ene 
> eae 8.75e to 4.00c pa” Se aa 3.50¢ Cleveland 3.65¢ ‘be onion , quar 
Youngstown. ........ 2.30¢ a 4.70 Detroit ae y ” 
*Carload. **Less carload. Los Angeles ...... 3.85¢ Ste WORE cca. 4.40c SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
NOW TOPE s..ccitin. 3.50¢ to 3.89¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.25c New York duty paid 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Portland 0... 4.00¢ New York ............ 3.99¢ Hollow drill steel 14.00¢ 
3alti 2.60¢ to 3.41c Philadelphia ........ 3.15¢ Philadelphia __...... 3.40c Iron bars, rounds 6.25¢ 
oma ; 8.365¢ Pittsburgh _.......... 3.10¢ Pittsburgh __........ 3.60c Flats and Squares 
TO | esssrcrnns 3.40c San Francisco ..... 3.75¢ Portland ss... 4.00c Baltimore, New 
ROR: enisasnysassem 3.10¢ GRD | icsithacacteaqeves 4.00¢ San Francisco .... 4.00¢ York, Phila...... 6.60¢ 
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Coast Opens Year Well 


Bookings of First Week Well Ahead of Previous Years—Indian 
Iron Reduced—Much Tonnage Is Pending 


AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 7.—(By 
. Air Mail)—Trading in iron and 
steel products in the first week 

of the year, which was shortened by 
the holiday on Jan. 2, was excep- 
tionally good and some large awards 
were reported involving nearly all 
commodites. Of more than passing 
interest was the placing of 8500 tons 
of reinforcing bars, by the Raymond 
Concrete Pile Co. with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and the award of 10,000 
tons of rails by the Western Pa- 
cific to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
Importation in tons of foreign iron 
and steel products in October and the 
first ten months of 1927 were as 





follows: 
Total first 
October 10 months 
Pig iron : 811 14,429 
Coke 7,658 52,655 
TN Si cscenns 31,771 
OOS Se sicliieiiiaintitbiinnss .. 2,041 25,697 
Eg ea 2,043 33,504 
Tubular products .................. 1,533 36,427 


Most of the structural shapes, 1417 
tons, were unloaded at San Fran- 
cisco, while the largest portion of 
the cast iron pipe, 1182 tons, was 
delivered at Los Angeles. In tubular 
products, San Francisco took 1172 
tons. In coke Los Angeles and San 
Francisco each received 2900 tons. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Prices on Indian iron have been 
reduced $1 a ton and it is now 
quoted at $24 to $25 a ton duty paid, 
cif, No change is noted on Utah 
basic and foundry iron, which con- 
tinues at $25 to $26 a ton. A ship- 
ment of over 500 tons of Indian iron 
has just arrived, about equally di- 
vided between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Another shipment of this 
iron is expected about the middle of 
this -month. Demand for foundry 
coke was limited. The next ship- 
ment of English coke is due about 
Jan. 15. This vessel has 4000 tons 
aboard. Lower prices on English 
coke now prevail by from 50c to $1 
a ton. Current prices are: English 
by-product, $12 ‘to $13 a net ton, 
dock and English beehive coke, $15 
to $16 a net ton. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Awards of concrete bars aggre- 
gated 8665 tons, compared with 1545 
tons for the first week of 1926. The 
Coyote Point bridge tonnage, 8500 
tons, was one- of the largest lots 
placed in the past year. Distributors 
in the San Francisco district report 
a better volume of small tonnages. 
Pending business approximates 4000 
tons. Prices in the San Francisco 
district are still weak. The Pacific 
Fruit Express Co., San Francisco, has 


an inquiry out for several hundred 
tons of merchant bar material. 

Brisk demand for structural shapes 
is coming out and awards this week 
aggregated 4323 tons, compared with 
5405 tons and 3944 tons, respectively, 
for the first weeks of 1927 and 1926. 
Among more important lettings were 
2100 tons for two bridges at Seattle 
booked by the United States Steel 
Products Co., 1100 tons for an apart- 
ment at Long Beach, taken by Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co., and 200 tons for 
hangars at Bakersfield, Calif., placed 
with the Western Pipe & Steel Co. 
Pending business includes 2200 tons 
for an office building at Seattle and 
500 tons for a factory at Tacoma. 
Prices are firm at 2.35c c.if. Coast 
ports. 

The most important plate contract 
of the week was taken by the Steel 
Tank & Pipe Co. and involved 600 
tons for a pipe line at Port Townsend, 
Wash. This is a combination wood 
and riveted pipe line and it is prob- 
able an additional 400 tons of plates 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Utah basic ..... $25.00 to 26.00 


Utah foundry inca’ 25.00 to 26.00 
ININENY  wiceitacibions sdecdtpibsipcsies oc aJoctink 24.25 
*Indian pdsscinin ; 24.00 to 25.00 
*Dutch 24.50 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 


WUNELIEONUETTY 


will be placed shortly. The United 
States engineer office, San Franciscc, 
awarded the Pacific Coast Engineer- 
ing Co. 175 tons for a pontoon pipe. 
Awards for the first week of this 
year totaled 775 tons, compared with 
720 tons for the first week of last 
year. No action has yet been taken 
by the Petroleum Securities Co. on 
its inquiry for oil storage tanks at 
Richmond, 700 to 2500 tons. Prices 
continue at 2.25¢ to 2.30c c.ilf.. 


Other Finished Material 


Awards of cast iron pipe totaled 
only 740 tons, compared with 3927 
tons for the first week of 1927. The 
largest letting involved 350 tons for 
Pasadena, Calif., and was placed with 
the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. Pend- 
ing business exceeds 8000 tons. Bids 
have been opened on 2800 tons for 
Portland and 373 tons for Nogales, 
Ariz. New inquiries of the week in- 
clude 1246 tons for Spokane, Wash., 
340 tons for The Dalles, Oreg., 401 
tons for Los Angeles county and 264 
tons for a street improvement pro- 
ject in San Diego. Demand for 
standard pipe and oil country goods 
is limited. The only inquiry of size 
calls for 200 to 400 tons of 3% to 16- 
inch plain end line pipe for the Pe- 
troleum Securities Co.’s new Rich- 
mond plant. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has taken 
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no action on its inquiry for track 
spikes and bolts involving 8100 tons. 
This company has just issued an in- 
quiry for 880,800 tie plates, involv- 
ing 4400 tons. The Western Pacific 
has placed 400,000 rail anchors, about 
600 tons, with several producers and 
in addition has awarded the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. 10,000 tons of 85- 
pound standard tee rail. 


Northwest Active 


Some Business Placed and Other 
Tonnages Pending for Action 


EATTLE, Jan. 4.—Award of 1000 

tons of plates for the Port 
Townsend water system extension to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., featured the 
iron and steel trade this week. The 
holiday season has interfered with 
business and while many large pro- 
jects are due for figures, it is not 
believed that the expected activity 
will be under way before late Jan- 
uary. All indications point to a 
busy spring. 

While mill representatives report 
the market dull, considerable tonnage 
is involved in projects soon to be 
released. While prices have weakened 
to some extent, no further downward 
tendency is expected. Mills are quot- 
ing shapes at 2.40c, bars at 2.35c 
and plates at 2.30c. According to 
reports, shapes and plates are not 
firm at these levels and 2.35¢c and 
2.25¢e, respectively, might be done on 
desirable tonnages. Prices on rein- 
forcing material are still open, quota- 
tions on each job varying, the average 
price being probably close to 2.00c. 

Local steel mills are working un- 
der unchanged operations, business 
being confined to small tonnages, a 


good jobbing trade being reported. 
Awards include 200 tons by the 
Northwest Steel mills, 115 tons for 


the Seattle Queen Anne school addi- 
tion and 85 tons for two small high- 
way bridges in Oregon. Bids will be 
opened Feb. 10 for the Kittitas diver- 
sion dam involving 120 tons of rein- 
forcing and 205 tons of structurals. 
Fifty tons of reinforcing are involved 
in an overhead crossing for the North- 
ern Pacific railroad at Seattle, gen- 
eral contract awarded to King & 
Stilws], 

While several tonnages of struc- 
turais are pending, the week’s only 
award went to Wallace Bridge & 
Structural Steel Co., 85 tons for Nook- 
sack river bridge in Whatcom count- 
ty. About 1000 tons of structurals 
is involved in the plant of the Union 
Bag Co. under construction at Tacoma, 
general contract awarded to Albert- 
son, Cornell Bros. & Walsh. This 
job will also require considerable 
steel for digesters, boilers and tanks, 
as will the proposed plant in Seattle 
for Pacific Coast Cement Co. 


Denmark’s production of power ma- 
chinery in 1926 reached 7,552,000 
crowns, against 7,349,000 in 1925. A 
crown equals 26.8 cents. 
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Corp. Unfilled Tonnage 
Makes Good Gain 


Gaining for the third consecutive 
month, the United States Steel Corp. 
unfilled bookings as of Dec. 31, 1927, 
made the greatest increase recorded 
for many months. The total of un- 
filled bookings was 3,972,874 tons, a 
gain of 518,430 tons, or 15 per cent 
over November. Comparisons follow: 


Change, Change, 

Date Total tonnage per cent 
a | a: ) eer 8,972,874 518,4380+4-15. + 
Nov. 30, 1927 .......... 8,454,444 113,404+4 3.39 + 
Od. 81, TT cans 8,341,040 192,921+4+ 6.1 + 
Sept. 30, 1927 ......... 8,148,113 47,924— 149 — 
Aug. 81, 1027 ccc 8,196,087 64,0238+4+ 1.7 + 
July 81, 1987 ccs 8,142,014 88,768+ 2.8 + 
June 80, 1927 ......... 8,053,246 2,805-+4 0.075 + 
May $1, 1927 ......... 8,050,941 405,191—11.7 — 
Apr. 80, 1927 .......... 8,456,132 97,008— 2.72 — 
Mar. 81, 1927 .......... 8,553,140 43,979— 1.22 — 
Feb. 28, 1927 ........ 8,597,119 203,058— 5.34 — 
San. S31, TORT  cccve 8,800,177 160,792— 4.5 — 
Dec. 81, 1926 .......... 8,960,969 153,522+ 4.1 4 
Nov. 80, 1926 ......... 8,807,447 123,786+ 3.36 + 
Oct. 81, 1926 $3,683,661 90.1524 2.50 + 
Sept. 30, 1926 ........ 8,593,609 61,174-+4 1.42 + 
Aug. 81, 1926 ....... 3,542,885 60,187— 1.67 — 
Jaly 81, 1026... 8,602,652 124,010+ 3.56 + 
June 80, 1926 ......... 8,478,642 170,608— 4.41 — 
May 31, 1926 .......... 8,649,250 218,726— 5.91 — 
Apr. 80, 1926 ......... 8,867,976 511,959—13.9 — 
Mar. 81, 1926 .......... 4,379,935 236,887— 5.13 — 
Feb. 28, 1926. ....... 4,616,822 265,917— 5.7 — 
dom: S2,) 2088 nso 4,882,739 150,625— 3.0 — 
Dec. Bl, ISB ccc 5,038,864 451,584+4 9.8 + 


Suspension Is Continued 

Cleveland, Jan. 10.—As a result of 
the decision of the interstate com- 
merce commission that intrastate 
freight rates on pig iron in Ohio 
are not unduly preferential or pre- 
judicial, suspension of the higher 
rates asked by Ohio carriers has been 
continued until May 28 by the Ohio 
utilities commission. A hearing will 
be held by the Ohio commission in 
March. 


Coal Wages Are Cut 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—The first 
wage cut in over a year was posted 
yesterday by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Reductions are 40 to 60 cents daily. 
New rates range from 59 to 87% 
cents hourly for an 8-hour day under- 
ground and 51 to 68 cents for outside 
work. Certain skilled workers, in- 
cluding machine cutters receiving $7 
daily, are not cut. Adjustments are 
variable in other classes. This com- 
pany has been operating open shop 
since August, 1925. 


Liquidating Dickson Co. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Following the 
death of J. W. Dickson Dec. 20, the 
affairs of J. W. Dickson & Co. are 
being liquidated by the Fidelity Title 
& Trust Co., Pittsburgh. F. B. Trues- 
dale is now indentified with Cooper- 
Claypool & Co., 1407 Oliver building, 
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Pittsburgh, which has taken over the 
unfilled contracts of the Dickson 
company. G. C. Shidle is now in the 
sales department of Jones & Lauglt- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Sell Mill Cinder, Scale 


Philadelphia, Jan. 10.—First half 
year cinder and scale contracts have 
just been made. In eastern Pennsyl- 
vania cinder is bringing $3 to $3.50, 
delivered at blast furnaces, which is 
unchanged. In eastern Pennsylvania 
seale is bringing $5.50 to $5.75, de- 


livered, about 25 cents higher. In 
central Pennsylvania scale _ brings 
$5.75 to $6, which is unchanged. 


There is no market in central Penn- 
sylvania for cinder. 


Semifinished Active 
(Concluded from Page 155) 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 10.—Some 
customers have been placing contracts 
for sheet bars, billets and slabs with 
valley producers for delivery the next 
30 to 60 days. The local market 
is changing fundamentally. Large- 
ly this has been brought about with- 
in the past two months by the pro- 
posed sale and merger of _ valley 
plants. When the Republic and Trum- 
bull absorption finally comes about 
both will have balanced raw and fin- 
ished steel capacities. | Meanwhile, 
sheet bars are moving to Niles, O., 
from Mansfield, O. When the six- 
mill sheet merger becomes a reality, 
this sheet bar movement to Niles, 
Ashtabula and Cleveland is likely to 
become settled routine. Sheet bars 
continue to hold at $34, Youngstown 
and Pittsburgh, while billets and slabs 
are $33. 


Shipments of fire extinguishing 
equipment shipped in November 
totaled 111 pieces of motor apparatus 
and 43,723 pieces of hand apparatus 
as reported by the department of 
commerce. 





Convention Calendar 











Feb. 5-11-—American Ceramic society. Thirtieth 
annual meeting at Hotel Ambassador, At- 
lantic City, N. J. R. C. Purdy, Ohio State 
university, Columbus, O., is secretary. 

Feb. 7—Foundry Equipment Manufacturers as- 
sociation. Annual meeting at Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland. H. Cole Estep, 1213 West 
Third street, Cleveland, is secretary. 

Feb. 7—-American Boiler Manufacturers associa- 
tion. Semiannual meeting at Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland. A. C. Baker, 801 Rockefeller 
building, Cleveland, is secretary. 

Feb. 14-17—Midwest Power conference and Mid- 
western Engineering and Power exposition 
at Coliseum, Chicago. G. E. Pfisterer, 53 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 

Feb. 16-17—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Semiannual meeting at Mount Royal 
hotel, Montreal. W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Eu- 
clid avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 

March 19-21—Concrete Reinforcing Steel In- 
stitute. Fourth annual meeting at Edgewater 
Gulf hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Beeman, 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, is secretary. 


Pig IronShipments Larger; 


Prices Stronger 
(Concluded from Page 153) 


eration has been reduced to 12 units 
of the 21 in this district. This is be- 
low the fourth quarter average. New 
business is slow. Prices are firm at 
$17 base, for foundry, and $17.50 for 
malleable. One inquiry for 1000 tons 
is noted. 

Cleveland, Jan. 10.—Pig iron sales 
have dropped to less than half the 
volume noted in December, the ag- 
gregate for the past week reported 
by furnace interests with headquar- 
ters here being 23,500 tons. Inquiries 
are less active, though there is one 
from an Indiana melter for around 
5000 tons, and another in this dis- 
trict for 2000 tons. The total pend- 
ing before furnace interests here is 
approximately 12,000 tons. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. has closed 
on a fair size tonnage for its Cleve- 
land plant with Cleveland makers. 
Producers are gratified by the im- 
provement in shipments, and the bet- 
ter outlook for first quarter. One 
Cleveland furnace is booked practi- 
cally to capacity for the next three 
months. A merchant steelworks in- 
terest has increased its open-hearth 
operations, and has one of its four 
blast furnaces out, tending to keep 
down the supply of pig iron for the 
open market. Prices show more firm- 
ness, $17, base, furnace, now being 
minimum for delivery in western Ohio 
and Indiana, and $18, base, furnace, 
being quoted in Michigan. Cleveland 
furnaces seek to establish $17 as 
minimum for outside delivery, while 
$18, base, furnace, continues firm for 
local delivery. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 10.—Inquiries for 
pig iron are lacking. Better  ship- 
ments, however, are noted. Prices 
are steady. 

Chicago, Jan. 10.—Inquiry for 


northern pig iron continues active. 
Estimates are that slightly more than 
half the first quarter tonnage has 
been placed. Several important ton- 
nages have just been closed. Ship- 
ments are being resumed at approxi- 
mately the high rate of December. 
The base price of foundry and malle- 
able is reported firm at $18.50, Chi- 
cago furnace, 

The Maryville, Wis., merchant stack 
will be blown out next week for an 
indefinite period, leaving five out of 
ten merchant stacks in this district 
active. It is unlikely any of the 
South Chicago furnaces will go out. 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 10.—The 
first quarter production of foundry 
iron, at the present rate of output, 
will be sold easily. The base price 
continues $16, Birmingham. Surplus 
stock of foundry iron is greater than 
at this time last year. Within a few 
weeks the first of two blast furnaces 
being completed by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. at Fairfield, will 
be blown in. Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co. and the Gulf States Steel Co. 
will each rebuild a furnace this year. 


United States exported 121 thread 
cutting and automatic screw machines 
in October of which France received 
46, United Kingdom 19 and Canada 15. 
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Youngstown-Inland Merger On 


Valuation of Inland Common Stock and Marketing of New Securities Likely to De- 
termine Fate of Negotiations Which May Result in Second Largest In- 
dependent—Success May Bring Further Amalgamations 


“WN ONSOLIDATION of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. and the 
Inland Steel Co. appears to 

hinge chiefly upon agreement on the 
value of Inland common stock and a 
financial setup entailing neither a 
large cash outlay by Youngstown nor 
acceptance by Inland stockholders of 
a large block of securities in the re- 
sulting combination. James A. Camp- 
bell, president of Youngstown, con- 
firms that negotiations are under way 
but qualifies that his company cannot 
and will not buy Inland. 

A merger of Youngstown and In- 
land, bringing together 4,942,000 tons 
in steel ingot capacity, is regarded 
by many as the forerunner of a still 
larger amalgamation of independents. 
It is believed that the Mather and 
Eaton interests of Cleveland, which 
recently made Trumbull Steel Co. a 
division of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. and have a stake in Youngstown, 
Inland and Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
envisage a single management for 
these companies. Such a combination 
would have an ingot capacity of 8,- 
242,000 tons, topping the 7,600,000 tons 
of Bethlehem and ranking second only 
to the 23,035,000 tons of the United 
States Steel Corp. 


Previous Efforts Failed 


Inland, with its main plant just 
outside Chicago on the south shore of 
Lake Michigan, is seen as the key to 
any independent steel merger involv- 
ing a western producing unit. For 
any eastern independent to locate 
or expand in the Chicago district 
would cost many millions. To ac- 
quire Inland would not only make 
available a going concern but also 
hold competition down to its present 
basis. Those in control of Inland 
have not under-estimated the strength 
of their position. Nor are they will- 
ing to exchange securities and con- 
trol of their property for more se- 
curities. On these rocks previous ef- 
forts to acquire Inland have foundered. 

It has been stated by Mr. Camp- 
bell that “there is an economic advan- 
tage in putting the two companies to- 
gether. Their plants lie side by side 
and could be operated with much less 
expense if they were under one man- 
agement. This could be done now, 
since we are not in competition. It 
might not be possible later if we were 
to enter into different lines of manu- 
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facture.” This may indicate further 
Youngstown expansion in the Chicago 
district if present negotiations fail. 

Youngstown’s western plant, for- 
merly the Steel & Tube Co. of Amer- 
ica, is at Indiana Harbor, Ind., just 
south of Chicago and across the Indi- 
ana Harbor ship canal from the main 
Inland plant. To a marked degree, 
acquisition of Inland by Youngstown 
would round the latter’s products. 
Considering all products of both com- 
panies and eliminating duplications, 
Inland would bring rails, rail steel, 
shapes, track fastenings and rivets to 
the combination while Youngstown 
would contribute pipe, tin plate, wire 
and fencing, full finished sheets, seam- 
less tubes and flexible and rigid con- 
duit. Both now make black and gal- 
vanized sheets, bars, shapes and plates. 


Resume of Production Capacity 


eight merchant 
blast furnaces, 


Youngstown has 
and eight steelworks 


two of the latter being at Indiana 
Harbor. Inland’s four stacks are at 
Indiana Harbor. Youngstown lists 
28 open-hearth furnaces and four 


bessemer converters, and Inland 26 
open-hearths. The current rating of 
Youngstown’s ingot capacity is 3,342,- 
000 tons and of Inland’s 1,600,000 tons. 
In addition to its Mahoning valley 
works, Youngstown has its plant at 
Indiana Harbor and a pipe mill at 
Evanston, Ill. Inland’s main works 
at Indiana Harbor are supplemented 
by a rail mill at Chicago Heights and 
a sheet mill at Milwaukee. 

The merchant pig iron situation at 
Chicago will be directly affected if 
the merger eventuates. Of the nine 
merchant stacks in the district, six 
are operated by Youngstown. These 
are the four Iroquois stacks at South 
Chicago and the two at Mayville, Wis. 
Pickands, Brown & Co. are selling 
agents for this merchant iron, as well 
as the Zenith stack at Duluth and the 
two By-Products stacks at South Chi- 
cago. Occasionally Inland has been 
a seller of merchant iron, chiefly to 
brokers. Were surplus Inland iron 
to be marketed through the channel 
now distributing Youngstown mer- 
chant iron, the Wisconsin Steel Co. 
stacks at South Chicago would become 
the sole remaining source for the 
brokers’ supply in the district. 

Some Youngstown officials have con- 
sidered that their name tends to 


localize them and that beginning with 
a Y they are last on lists of steel 
producers, and a designation for the 
new combination such as Inland Steel 
& Tube Corp. is the subject of specu- 
lation. It is noteworthy, too, that 
the recent Youngstown financing was 
through a New York house regarded 
as the Inland connection in New York. 

Largely because of the death, Jan. 
1, of B. F. Jones Jr., chairman of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
this interest has been mentioned as 
a possible participant in an _ inde- 
pendent steel merger. The corpora- 
tion several years ago acquired a 
site at Indiana Harbor, adjacent to 
the Inland and Youngstown plants, 
for a future western plant, but has 


never built. A spokesman for the 
corporation denies any negotiations 
for its sale to Youngstown. 


The possible attitude of the federal 
trade commission and the department 
of justice has been considered in 
merger negotiations. Youngstown and 
Inland are so diverse in their prod- 
ucts and so noncompetitive from the 
standpoint of location of plants that 
no federal objection is expected. 


Sharon Steel Hoop and 
Timken Will Expand 


Enlargement of the pickling de- 
partment and the installation of a 
modern cold-rolled strip department 
at the Sharon, Pa., division of the 


Sharon Steel Hoop Co. recently was 
announced by Severn P. Ker, presi- 
dent. Contracts for the pickling ex- 
tension have been awarded and nego- 


tiations for the erection of the cold 
strip mills are under way. The com- 
pany has produced hot-rolled strip 


steel for several years. 

An expansion program also will be 
undertaken at the Canton, O., division 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
an appropriation of $4,000,000 having 
been made recently for this purpose. 
The expenditure, it is understood, will 
be used for the extension of steel- 
works and rolling mill expansion and 
will cover enlargement of the bearing 
department. 


Steam locomotives exported from 
the United States in October totaled 
19, of which number Canada received 
ten, and Argentina three. 
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Ingots Show Gainin December 


RODUCTION' of open-hearth 1927. At the same time the rate was 

and bessemer steel ingots in De- the lowest for any December since 

cember turned upward once 1923. The production for the year 
more; nevertheless, the improvement was about 4,000,000 tons less than 
over November was slight and the for 1926 and constituted the smallest 
rate was the second lowest month for annual total since 1924. 


Steel Ingot Production—1926-27 


95.01 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
Gross Tons 
Monthly Calculated No. of Approximate 





output monthly work- daily Per 
companies output all ing outputall cent of 
1926 Open-hearth Bessemer Allother reporting companies days companies operation 


3,326,846 581,683 18,664 8,922,193 4,132,210 26 158,931 98.86 
3,028,829 556,031 12,818 8,592,678 8,785,051 24 157,710 98.10 
3,590,791 635,680 15,081 4,241,502 4,468,617 27 165,504 102.94 
3,282,435 601,037 18,652 8,897,124 4,105,799 26 157,915 98.22 
3,201,230 516,676 10,487 8,728,848 8,927,979 26 151,076 93.97 
3,086,162 498,764 9,441 3,544,367 8,734,153 26 143,621 89.33 
2,911,375 526,500 12,872 8,450,247 8,634,993 26 139,807 86.96 
3,145,055 627,273 12,008 8,784,331 3,986,966 26 158,345 95.38 
3,089,240 612,588 12,660 8,714,488 8,918,383 26 150,515 93.62 
3,224,584 630,526 12,348 3,867,458 4,074,544 26 156,713 97.48 
2,915,558 592,239 9,605 8,517,402 8,705,744 26 142,529 88.65 
2,788,479 493,172 8,919 8,290,570 3,466,766 26 = « 183,837 82.94 


87,535,584 6,872,169 142,950 44,550,703 46,936,205 311 150,920 93.87 














95.40 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 














545,690 3,586,923 3,759,877 26 144,611 89.06 
565,201 8,607,483 3,781,876 24 157,557 97.03 
590,716 4,292,184 4,499,092 27 166,683 102.62 
565,634 8,906,486 4,094,849 26 157,494 96.99 
557,683 8,830,498 4,015,192 26 154,480 95.10 
486,047 3,308,524 3,468,055 26 188,887 82.15 
436,446 3,082,188 3,178,342 25 127,184 78.29 
505,584 8,311,241 3,470,908 27 128,552 79.17 
471,455 3,083,431 3,232,108 26 124,812 76.56 
495,798 3,137,718 3,289,018 26 126,500 77.90 
GD cesses 2,959,083 3,101,764 26 119,299 78.47 
448,299 recesses 3,005,429 3,150,345 26 121,167 74.62 
Total cess... 34,910,650 6,150,888 eesessne 41,061,033 43,040,916 311 188,395 985.23 


Figures for 1927 exclude crucible and electric ingots. It has not been found feasible to secure 
monthly figures from a sufficient proportion of producers to represent fairly the production 


of steel ingots by these processes. 
ueveaneneneveTannvaneneequud4eTOUeeTTUOMETUT eaereneTac ccc A TTTTuC TTT MC 
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According to statistics compiled by 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tue from figures reported by compa- 
nies which in 1926 made 95.01 per 
cent of the country’s total steel ingot 
production, the output for December 
was 3,150,345 gross tons. Compared 
with the 3,101,764 tons of the preced- 
ing month, this was an increase of 48,- 
581 tons. Both months had 26 work- 
ing days. 

Open-hearth and bessemer ingots 
made during 1927 totaled 43,040,916 
gross tons. In 1926 open-hearth, bes- 
semer, crucible and electric ingots 
aggregated 46,936,205 tons, crucible 
and electric, accounting for 142,950 
tons. Total production in 1925 was 
44,140,738 tons and 36,811,157 tons 
in 1924. Average daily output in 
1927 was 138,395 tons, against 150,- 
920 tons in 1926, and operations 
averaged 85.23 per cent against 93.87 
per cent. 

Average daily production in Decem- 
ber was 121,167 tons, which com- 
pared with the 119,299-ton daily 
rate of the preceding month, was an 
increase of 1868 tons, or 1.56 per 
cent. One year ago the rate was 
133,387 tons and in 19238, 114,531 
tons per day. With a production of 
121,167 tons per day in December 
and 311 working days in the year, 
the indicated annual production was 
37,660,000 tons. For November the 
rate was 37,100,000 tons. According 
to the institute’s calculations, opera- 
tions in December were at a rate 
of 74.62 per cent, against 73.47 per 
cent in November. Practical capacity 
is considered as 50,500,000 gross tons 
as of Dec. 31, 1926. 


Ship More Locomotives 


Washington, Jan. 10.—Shipments of 
locomotives in December totaled 72, 
a gain over the October total of 52, 
although far below the December, 
1926, figure of 185, according to the 
department of commerce. Compari- 


sons follow: 
Year Shipments Unfilled orders 
and Domestic Domestic 
Month Total Steam Electric Total Steam Electric 


Dec 185 152 17 898 297 14 
Total «1,755 1,862 TT cecevees —sarereee snares 


1927 

Jan. 57 16 8 412 334 23 
Feb. 80 69 10 403 $14 29 
March 187 84 11 892 301 55 
April 98 72 23 334 255 42 
May 109 77 15 434 380 34 
June 89 63 18 400 333 $1 
July 60 85 18 899 299 57 
Aug. 81 71 6 863 244 68 
Sept. 127 86 7 271 167 49 
Oct. 112 81 12 182 97 45 
Nov. 52 31 7 145 74 42 
Dec. 72 41 13 232 178 39 
Total 


year 1,074 726 BOG. ~ <encsesas | ~ veractlel oMGStiale 


Canada received 15 freight and pas- 
senger elevators from the United 
States October export total of 41. 
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Iron Output Lowest in Three Years 


INAL figures on coke pig iron 
Bh pretsction in the United States 

in December give the total as 
2,698,208 gross tons and as a re- 
sult establish the 1927 total as 36,- 
289,112 tons. The output of last 
year was the lowest for any year 
since 1924, when the total was 31,- 





076,572 tons. Production in 1926 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION 

1927 1926 1925 
January ........... 8,101,846 8,819,789 38,372,207 
February ..........._ 2,940,604 2,923,850 8,214,067 
March 20... . 8,482,107 8,458,171 8,571,422 
APTil  ceececscceosseveee 8,424,877 8,438,805 8,211,235 
MEY ceececcccccsseeeveeeee 8,891,067 8,477,820 2,933,907 
TOME crecceeccveereee we 8,089,726 8,232,478 2,679,045 
Tally veceecveeceesveereee 2,954,625 8,224,668 2,665,262 
AUgUBt  neccesenne .. 2,950,674 $8,200,723 2,707,171 
September .......... 2,782,500 8,168,269 2,725,885 
October  .cereereeeseee 2,812,015 3,334,206 3,017,889 
November .......... 2,661,868 8,237,992 8,028,257 
December _.......... 2,698,208 8,089,175 3,249,057 





Grand total .... 36,289,112 


amounted to 39,100,941 tons. Aver- 
age'daily output in 1927 was 99,422 
tons, against 107,126 tons in 1926. 
Revised production for December, 
2,698,208 tons, compares with 2,661,- 
863 tons in November, the increase 
being 36,345 tons. However, Decem- 
ber had 31 days against 30 in No- 
vember. Average daily production 
was 87,039 tons and a loss of 1689 
tons, or 1.9 per cent, from the 88,- 


39,100,941 36,370,404 








Active Blast Furnaces 


Per 

In blast Total Cent 

December ............. 169 354 47.7 
November ............ 171 359 47.7 
Qctober _.............. 174 361 48.2 
September ............ 181 362 50.0 
MIE, seopicnistnenses 189 362 52.2 
_ pases 190 362 52.5 
BID © ssccteos Leschaseke oo. ae 362 54.7 
SN. ,  Sicuinslbeenkineiinens 211 363 58.1 
PINE | savicdbeianestaces 221 364 60.7 


728-ton daily rate of the month be- 
fore. The December rate was the 
lowest for any month since July, 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 








1927 1926 1925 1924 1928 
Jan. 100,048 107,689 108,781 97,273 104,136 
Feb. 105,021 104,423 114,788 105,987 106,925 
Mar. 112,326 111,554 115,207 111,787 113,664 
Apr. 114,146 114,627 107,041 107,537 118,210 
May 109,888 112,187 94,642 84,515 124,790 
June 102,991 107,749 89,301 67,427 122,262 
July 95,311 104,021 85,976 657,531 118,860 
Aug. 95.188 103,249 87,328 60,741 111,254 
Sept. 92,750 105,442 90,862 68,454 103,917 
Oct. 90,710 107,555 97,851 79,419 101,875 
Nov. 88,728 107,988 100,775 88,882 96,378 
Dec. 87,039 99,651 104,808 95,367 93,952 
Ave. 99,422 107,126 99,645 84,908 109,659 
1925, and the lowest for any De- 


cember since 1921. 
On the last day of the month, 169 
of the country’s 354 serviceable blast 






















DECEMBER PIG IRON 
Number in 
blast last day 
No. of of month —Total tonnage made— —Totals— 
stacks Dec. Nov. Merchant Nonmerchant Dec. Nov. 

age) eae I GE RR 69 37 37 133,533 489,771 623,304 632,061 
Pennsylvani 118 53 53 128,140 681,518 809,658 800,033 
Alabama 34 18 18 110,881 117,212 228,093 219,478 
Virginia 14 1 1 SS a 6,897 7,357 
New York 25 13 15 71,998 114,451 186,449 196,123 
New Jersey 3 0 0. Nee: whiamepaic: "einen -welgiemuines 
Illinois _........ 26 16 16 121,440 179,952 301,392 282,900 
Colorado ....... 5 3 2 
Indiana 18 11 11 ™ 7 
Maryland ...... 6 5 5 20,606 335,774 356,380 338,475 
Wisconsin. ................ 5 1 1 
Kentucky ................... : : : 
M husetts _...... 
Seahaeses oder le 10 1 1 21,602 55,630 77,232 86,494 
Se ee 1 0 1 
West Vieraeitata ini.eerccccscescccccsoccess 5 2 2 
RRR piccecdcsinsiehscktiitarisesncecvece : : : 
eae treatin ok 36,663 44,381 20,994 74,570 
RINE anisresenschengebinsosonerenessnosiesnocoveie 1 0 0) 
Spiegel and ferro—all states 8,856 18,953 27,809 24,372 

DD, secsiscnetnteversercceveneenysenenqvons 354 169 171 660,616 2,037,592 2,698,208 2,661,863 
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furnaces were in operation. This 
represented an activity of 47.7 per 
cent. On Nov. 30, active stacks to- 
taled 171 out of 359, also 47.7 per 





DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 








Ferro- 
Non- man- Other 
1926 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan. 724,946 2,594,848 17,746 82,924 1,607 
Feb. 622,121 2,801,729 1,084 22,809 1,464 
Mar. 733,321 2,724,850 7,839 24,604 1,942 
April 779,810 2,659,495 7,051 24,184 1,598 
May 797,539 2,680,281 ° 6,990 22,979 1,704 
June 734,823 2,497,655 6,864 26,878 _......... rs 
July 758,166 2,466,497 8,699 26,873 evnetos 
Aug. 682,017 2,518,706 4,872 23,557 
Sept. 684,420 2,478,849 2,925 26,218 — ........ 
Oct. 712,872 2,621,834 6,295 28,444 516 
Nov. 710,862 2,527,630 17,656 81,903 — ........ 
Dec. 748,612 2,345,568 7,140 81,727 — ......00% 
Tot. 8,688,509 80,417,482 74,070 819,510 8,826 
1927 
Jan 745,766 2,855,580 17,486 82,844 ........ 
Feb. 642,804 2,297,800 17,045 24,560 . = 
Mar. 762,354 2,719,758 17,650 27,888 
April 735,385 2,688,992 12,871 24,786 
May 701,582 2,689,485 9,798 28,733 
June 714,268 2,375,458 8,497 31,267 
July 736,707 2,217,918 9,374 26,394 
Aug 667,104 2,283,570 9,104 21,279 1,525 
Sept 651,246 2,131,254 6,037 20,675 1,707 
Oct 688,880 2,123,135 6,129 18,634 1,294 
Nov 652,237 2,009,626 GESk ZiGek sires 
Dec 660,616 2,037,592 6,816 20,993 — ......0.00 


Tot. 8,358,949 27,930,163 97,8328 295,849 9,561 





cent. Of the merchant class none 
was blown in and 2 were blown out 
or banked; of the nonmerchant or 
steelworks class, 3 were blown in and 
3 blown out. 


Merchant pig iron made in 1927 
totaled 8,358,949 tons, against 8,683,- 
509 tons in 1926. Nonmerchant or 
steelworks iron aggregated 27,930,- 
163 tons, as compared with 30,417,- 
432 tons in the year before. Spiegel- 
eisen amounted to 97,328 tons in 1927, 
against 74,070 tons in 1926; ferro- 
manganese was 295,849 tons, against 
319,510 tons; and all other was 9561, 
against 8826 tons. 

Stacks blown in during December 
were: In Ohio: Lorain No. 4, Nation- 
al Tube Co. In Pennsylvania: Cam- 
bria F, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Stacks blown out during the month 
were: In Ohio: One River, Corrigan- 
McKinney Steel Co. In Pennsylvania: 
Perry, Perry Iron Co. In New York: 
Lackawanna C, Bethlehem Steel Co.; 


Donner No. 1, Donner Steel Co. In 
Colorado: One Minnequa, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. In Utah: Ironton, 


Columbia Steel Co. 
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European Steel 


Outlook Better 


British Interests See Good Prospects for Shipbuilding, Railroad and Engineering 
Activities—Scotch Blast Furnaces Going Out—Guatamala Places 
Large Order for Pipe with French Mill 


European Headquarters, 
Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Jan. 10.—(By Radio)—The general out- 
L look in the British iron and steel industry is 
fairly good, except in Scotland where some blast 
furnaces are blowing out. Barrow and Sheffield dis- 
tricts are particularly active. Prospects for substan- 
tial activity in shipbuilding, railroad and engineering 
lines are bright. The markets are fairly stable, the 
only change of importance noted in the past week being 
a reduction of 1 shilling in the price of Northampton 
and Derbyshire foundry iron. 
Iron and steel prices quoted by continental producers 
are nearly up to the levels of the British products, thus 


reducing competition. German mills still compete suc- 
cessfully for tube orders. The tin plate market con- 
tinues to improve, while demand for galvanized sheets 
is depressed. 

Exports of pig iron from the Middlesbrough district 
in December totaled 18,527 tons, compared with 8302 
tons in November. 

Berlin reports domestic business is picking up. Pig 
iron prices have been raised 4 marks. French markets 
are seasonally quiet. Comptoirs for sale of semifinished 
steel and beams have virtually been organized. Bulgaria 
has placed an order for 12,000 tons of tubes with Saar 
mills. A large order from Guatemala for pipe has been 
booked by French makers. Belgian markets are quiet. 


British Steel Trade Faces Better Prospects 





Office of IRoN TrapE ReEvIEw, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Dec. 29.— 





Sterling $4.88 


has been offered by low-prevailing 
prices, including a reduction in North 
Staffordshire iron of 1s 6d ($0.36) 








(European Staff Service).—The 


per ton, making the new price £3 4s 





year closes on a somewhat hope- 

ful note. Mills are fully em- 
ployed this week, a usual develop- 
ment at Christmas time, owing to 
the popular tradition that the iron- 
worker must put in a full week to 
enable him to find the wherewithal 
for his Christmas festivities. The 
search for specifications has never 
been more diligent, but the light ton- 
nages involved will make the show- 


ing from the profit-making point of 
view not satisfactory. Considerable 
material which has been ordered, by 
agreement, will not be paid for until 
next year and standard sizes have 
been rolled for stock. When the 
works stop, repairs on a large scale 
will be undertaken. 

Most active buying during the past 
week has probably been in the Mid- 
land area where some inducement 


6d_ ($15.73). 

In the Middlesbrough area 40 fur- 
naces are in blast, considered about 
sufficient for present requirements. 
The buying period there has ceased 
and has left prices unchanged on the 
basis of £3 5s ($15.86) for No. 3 
and £3 11s ($17.82) for hematite 
mixed numbers. 

In the steel trade, orders on hand 

(Concluded on Page 177) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 





R f British French pa and German 
Dollars at Rates o uxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
Exchange, January 9 U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports B es my or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable orth Sea Port 
PIG IRON £sd fee wrt Si pg *Middlesbrough; tSceteb 
ili 5.8! 8 50* $15.10 38 20 $15.10 38 20 $1461 8 00 . 68; 
re ee po nea as sel 68 00 1461 3 00 1461 3 00 foundry iron; (1) Basic-beese- 
An bus cscs ck dc uve cn eae 17.65 3126+ 14387 2190 1487 2190 1460 8 00 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 17.41 3116 21.81 BEEF assesses snnsssnsee 17.05 8100 export furnace coke £0 12s 0d 
2.92) f. o. b. Ferromanga- 
INISHED STEEL G 
or, ars rieisanidiets $28.00 5150 $21.18 4 70 $2118 4 70 $2118 4 70 nese £20 10s Od ($99.84) de 
Wire ok Re Ne ep nlS 47.48 915 0 27.39 5 12 6 27.89 5 12 6 27.89 5 126  livered Atlantic seaboard, duty 
; paid. German ferromanganese 
ED STEEL 
$ pose pies Sha asGacaeniee $37.74 7150 $831.05 6 76 $31.05 6 76 $81.05 6 76 £15 0s 0d ($73.05) f. 0. b. 
oe as taht ett saceee se 1.58¢ 7 50 1.07¢ : " : —— 7 “ : —— : = : The equivalent prices in 
at spate Rah 155¢ 7 26 1.00¢ .00¢ Ole : : 
Re ak Ll ae © 7176 181c 5190 18le 5190 1.49 6150 ee 
ng ao a pth lhgaaaels iinet 239¢ 1100 215e 9150 215¢ 9150 2.86¢ 18 00 Per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
— - iraubest 44 gage "corrugated... 2.838c 18 00 8.30c 15 00 8.25e 14 15 0 8.74¢c 17 00 finished steel and rails; finished 
yt ea strips. . Lessee se 2.28¢ 10 10 0 1.$80 : " : — : = : eo : = ; steel is quoted in cents per 
n AWG 'SEEEPS. owe vee sees 2.12 9 150 .54e -bD4c y i i 
 Teces pray ka iat ae 298 18100  195¢ 8176 1.95¢ 8176 2.09 9100 Pound and tin plate in duHlars 
Seroeeiens wire DE cx ors ccae eens ate vs Skee 11106 160c 7 60 160c 7 60 1.76¢ 8 00. perbox. British quotations are 
at cig ene 108 pounds.......... ae eee CE ae 2 nee eet $ 6.82 1 80 for basic¥ open-hearth steel; 
n gi ae French, Belgian, Luxemburg; 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Francs Marks meet =e 
’ ili 83 3 50 $16.70 425(2) $16.47 590 $17.60 74 . 
ee ee eee spoglie ce 18.08 460(1) 15.07 540 «19.98 84 
_ pig _ apices smonan eeRRMD A Ceye or 313 0 6.09 155 5.16 185 5.11 21.50 
ee cme 28.00 5150 19.26 490 22.32 800 26.76 112.50 
mmeeabs asa tsaeerantsrsesssr bss 1.74¢ 8 00 1.36c 155 1.48¢ 1,100 1.5le 140 
Standard rails........-..+seeeeeeeees lése 7100 100c BBB 1.l4e 875 1.45e 184 
Merchant WON, acocnserscarssreesoceess ‘eee 7:12: 6 1.00¢ 530 llle 55 1.4le 181 
Se i eek ae ee Ee aphroeee Cie OR Be 
Sheets black, 24 gaze f 2.50e 11 10 0 seb 86s Sete | 21825 B.TBe 860 
< ew pemees USES SF CES S «ose 4 os ; ‘ 6 3. r .67¢ * . 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated. . . aie 160 1.62¢ 900 1.82¢ 1,400 21le 195 
Plain wire. ....ccccceeerceeecceeeeeeees 228e 10 10 0 124c 690 1.40¢ 1075 1.66c 154 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


John S: Keefe, New President, American Steel & Wire Co. 














} LECTION to the presidency of one of the United 
States Steel Corp.’s most important  subsidi- 
aries, the American Steel & Wire Co., has 
come to John S.. Keefe as a fitting recognition 
of his extensive experience in the wire indus- 
Identified with the drawing of wire since the days 





try. 
of John W. Gates and the infancy of the industry, Mr. 


Keefe has been active in its progress. Through close 
personal friendship with Mr. Gates in the years of his 
domination of the wire industry, Mr. Keefe obtained a 
background and knowledge of his field possessed by few. 


Although entering the steel industry from the rail- 
roads, with his duties being largely in the nature of traffic 
control, Mr. Keefe has become well versed in marketing 
and operating problems. His work is his principal in- 
terest, he having no hobbies or diversions which might de- 
tract from his concentration on solving problems of his 
company. He takes no vacations and finds relaxations 
in his work. 


A man of strict modesty who shuns any attempt to 
bring him into the public eye, nevertheless he is jolly 
and genial, and is endowed with a captivating personal- 
ity that has built up for him a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances. It is said of Mr. Keefe that he never 
has broken a confidence, with the result that his asso- 
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DENTIFIED with the wire industry 

since the days of its infancy, his 
recent election climaxes a long and 
interesting career. 


LTHOUGH a traffic expert, his 

activities in former years hav- 
ing been confined largely to such mat- 
ters, nevertheless he has a_ broad 
knowledge of operating and marketing 
problems. 


E IS modest and reserved but 

also jolly and genial. A_ har- 
monizer and co-ordinator, his loyalty 
to his company and subordinates is a 
prominent characteristic. 


ciates and subordinates have the highest faith in him. 
This valuable trait has been a means of Mr. Keefe 
maintaining an intimate knowledge of conditions in the 
plants of his company spread over the United States. 

Mr. Keefe was born in Boston, Jan. 24, 1864. Fol- 
lowing his education in the public schools of Boston he 
went to the Middle West where he became _ identified 
with the railroads as an employe of the Chicago & 
North Western. The knowledge gained in that occu- 
pation enabled him to enter the sthel industry in an 
important position. In 1888 he left railroading to be- 
come traffic manager of the Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 
He spent ten years with that organization, resigning in 
1899 to become general traffic manager of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey. In 1901 he became 
interested in other phases of his company’s activities 
and was made vice president and director. He held the 
senior vice presidency and directorship from that time 
until his election to the presidency recently. Mr. Keefe 
served as chairman of the traffic committee of the United 
States Steel Corp. for many years since his appoint- 
ment to that position in 1903. 

Mr. Keefe is a member of the Union League, Illinois 
Athletic and Traffic Clubs of Chicago; the Union clubs 
of Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and the Lawyers club, New 
York. His home is in Oak Park, IIl. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








RANK T. FLYNN has been made 
F assistant to the vice president 

of the Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, O. He had been manager 
of the strip mill of the Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., and 
for many years in its hot strip de- 
partment. 

* * 

S. E. Fairchild Jr., chairman of the 
Kruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa., steel 
plate fabricator, is on a trip to Eu- 
rope. 

* * * 

C. E. Budd has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Bendix Brake 
Co., South Bend, Ind., manufacturer 
of automotive parts and equipment. 

od * * 

Carl H. Nau, Cleveland accountant, 
is Ohio representative in Pace, Gore & 
McLaren, a nation-wide company of ac- 
countants, recently formed at Chicago. 

* * * 

Harry C. McCamon, for the past 
year with the Victor Stove Co., Salem, 
O., has been made special representa- 
tive of Schill Bros. Co., Crestline, O., 
manufacturer of stoves. 

* * 7 

George W. McIntyre has been ap- 
pointed New York representative in a 
sales office to be opened in that 
city by Reed-Prentice Corp., Worces- 
ter, Mass., maker of machine tools. 

* * 


L. A. Quinn has been appointed 
sales manager in the Birmingham, 
Ala., district for the Niles Tool Works 
Co., Hamilton, O. Mr. Quinn previ- 


ously was acting manager in that 
district. 
* * * 
John J. Grelas Jr. has been ap- 
pointed Philadelphia district sales 


manager of the Concrete Steel Co., 
Pennsylvania building, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Grelas, who succeeds G. E. Dale, 
resigned, has been with the Concrete 
company for 12 years, starting in the 
engineering department and later go- 
ing into the sales department. 
ok * * 

William H. Harrison, formerly senior 
mining engineer of the United States 
bureau of mines, Washington, and 
later senior valuation and appraisal 
engineer of the bureau of internal 
revenue, has resigned from the treas- 
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ury department and has established 
offices in the National Press club 
building, Washington, as a _ consult- 
ing engineer. 

*K * * 

John A. Bennan has been elected 
president and general manager of 
the Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
succeeding W. W. Merrill, who has 














JOHN A. BENNAN 


retired. Mr. Bennan is president of 
the Jefferson Electric Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

* * * 

W. W. Harry has been appointed 
New York district sales representa- 
tive for Edward T. Edwards, manu- 
facturer of merchant bars and con- 
crete reinforcing bars, with mills at 
Columbia, Pa. 

* * * 

Winthrop Withington, a founder of 
the Sparks Withington Co., Jackson, 
Mich., maker of automobile horns and 
radios, has been elected chairman, 
succeeding his brother Phillip H. With- 
ington, whose death was announced in 
IRON ‘TRADE REVIEW, issue of Dec. 22. 
Mr. Withington is also a director of 
the American Fork & Hoe Co.,, 
Cleveland. 

* * * 

James Arnold, general manager of 

Canada Foundries & Forgings Co., 





Brockville, Ont., since 1921, has re- 
signed to become general manager of 
Tooke Bros. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


H. Roger Malley, who has been 
made manager of Canada Forge Co. 
Ltd., Welland, Ont., a subsidiary of 
the Canada Foundries company, has 
been connected with the latter organi- 
zation for nine years. 


D. R. Fowler has been made man- 
ager of James Smart Mfg. Co., Brock- 
ville, Ont., a subsidiary of the Canada 
Foundries company. 

4 * * * 


George F. Anglin, for the past four 
years Pittsburgh manager of the Tor- 
rington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., 
producer of screw machine work and 
special machinery, and with Blake & 
Johnson Co., Waterbury, Conn., before 
its merger with the Torrington com- 
pany, has joined the machinery and 
equipment sales department of Mack- 
intosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of rolling mill equipment. 
Mr. Anglin has had 20 years of 
experience in operating capacities 
with Bethlehem Steel .Co., Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel Co. and other companies. 


+ * * 


Frank D. Hoerle, pig iron and 
steel salesman for the past 15 years, 
has joined the steel sales staff of the 
American Steel Export Co., New 
York. Mr. Hoerle originally had been 
with the Cambria Steel Co. at Johns- 
town, Pa., later going with the Don- 
ner Steel Co., Buffalo. He then 
went with the New York office of 
Hickman, Williams & Co., and the 
past two years was with E. Arthur 
Tutein Inc., New York. 

* . * 


Samuel G. Blaylock, recently 
elected a vice president of the Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., is general manager of 
the company and has been a member 
of the board since 1922. Mr. Blay- 
lock was selected for the James Doug- 
las medal for 1928, awarded by the 
American Institute’ of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, for dis- 
tinguished achievement in nonferrous 
metallurgy. Mr. Blaylock was grad- 
uated from McGill university, Mon- 
treal, in 1889 and was assayer for 
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the Canadian Smelting Works at Trail, 
B. C. 
* * . 

Edward Ver Linden, president of 
the Peerless Motor Car Corp., Cleve- 
land, has resigned. Mr. Ver Linden, 
a former Oldsmobile .executive, as- 
sumed the presidency of the Peerless 
corporation three years ago. 

Robert M. Calfee, Cleveland attor- 
ney, has been elected chairman of 
the board of the Peerless corporation. 
He has been elected also chairman 
of the newly formed executive com- 
mittee. 

Leon R. German, vice president of the 
Peerless corporation, has been made 
general manager and a member of 
the executive committee. Other mem- 
bers of the committee include F. A. 
Trester, secretary and Charles H. 
Tucker, general sales manager. 

* a * 


Kenneth Jensen who has been made 
general manager of Kensington Steel 
Co., Chicago, maker of manganese 
steel and special castings, has been 
in the steel industry since 1910. 

* * * 

Austin T. Hunt sales manager of 
the Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo, 
has resigned after many years of 
service. 

* * * 

W. A. Thomas, Youngstown, O., di- 
rector of the Mansfield Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., is convalescing from a re- 
cent operation. 

* *” * 

S. W. Calhoun has been made south- 
eastern district representative of the 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, with headquarters at Asheville, 
N. C. 

* * id 

Alexander D. Moore, who has been 
elected a vice president of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, 
subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
is a former ambassador to Spain. 

7 * * 

L. O. Hassler, formerly chief en- 
gineer of the Beaumont Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, maker of skip hoists, 
scrapers, etc. has been transferred 
to its western headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 

* * ” 

William P. Alexander has rejoined 
the sales department of the R. H. 
Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, maker of 
hoists, crushers, feeders, etc., and will 
be located in the Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Washington districts. 

* * ~ 

H. F. T. Erben, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., retired Jan. 1, 
folowing more than 40 years of serv- 
ice. At the time of his retirement, 
he was also vice chairman of the 
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General Electric manufacturing com- 
mittee. 
* * * 

Charles M. Schwab was awarded a 
medal by the American Arbitration as- 
sociation at a recent luncheon given 
in his honor in New York, “in appre- 
ciation of distinguished service in the 
cause of commercial peace.” 

* * ak 

Hugo W. Weimer, formerly assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, maker of 
power machinery, and later chief en- 
gineer of the Power & Mining Ma- 
chinery Co., Cudahy, Wis., has joined 
the Hunter Machinery Co., Milwaukee, 
in a consulting capacity. 

* * * 

George F. Pollock, vice president 
and treasurer of the Burnside Steel 
Foundry Co., has resigned to become 








POLLOCK 


GEORGE F. 


vice president of the Nugent Steel 
Castings Co., both of Chicago. Before 
entering the foundry industry, Mr. 
Pollock had been with the purchasing 
department of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroad, and later with the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie railroad. 

W. A. Spuehler has been elected 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Burnside company and H. J. Finley 
has been made secretary. 

* * * 

Norman W. Jaenke has been made 
foundry superintendent of the Cruc- 
ible Steel Casting Co., Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding Walter C. Nachtigall. Mr. 
Jaenke has been with the Crucible 
Steel company for eight years, start- 
ing as a melter on the electric fur- 
nace. 

* x * 


Ralph E. Hough, superintendent of 


four Lackawanna mills of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has 
been transferred to the Gautier plant 
of the Bethlehem company, Johnstown, 
Pa., as general superintendent. Mr. 
Hough, with the company for 20 
years, will be in charge of 16 mills 
in his new position. 

* * * 


William W. Dodge, formerly vice 
president and manager of the Chica- 
go district of the Dodge Mfg. Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., has been made west- 
ern New York sales representative of 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleve- 
land, builder of material handling 
and processing equipment. 

- * * 


D. F. Smith who has been made 
general superintendent of the Erie, 
Pa., works of General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been with 
that company for 18 years, starting 
as a test man following his gradu- 
ation from the University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln, Nebr. He has been su- 
pervising engineer of direct current 
motor manufacture since 1924. 


B. L. Delack has been made man- 
ager of the Schenectady plant of Gen- 
eral Electric. E. A. Wagner has been 
appointed manager of the Pittsfield, 
Mass., plant. C. N. Gregory has been 
made manager of the New Haven, 
Conn., sales office and R. B. Ransom 
made resident agent in charge of the 
Hartford office, succeeding Mr. Greg- 
ory. 

* * > 


Leonard W. Williams will retire 
from the pig iron firm of Park & 
Williams Inc., Real Estate Trust build- 
ing, Philadelphia, to become associated 
with Stone, Williams & Kays, Phila- 
delphia, real estate dealers. Park & 
Williams Inc., organized in 1916 by 
Mr. Williams and Laird U. Park, the 
latter to continue the business without 
change of name, is sales agent for 
the merchant pig iron produced by the 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., and also 
Philadelphia district sales agent for 
the Superior Sheet Steel Co. and the 
Vulcan Mold & Iron Co. 


* * * 


A. H. Grayburn, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Norma-Hoffmann 
Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn., has 
resigned to become associated with 
the Hope Engineering & Supply Co., 
Mt. Vernon, O., and New York. 

A. H. Ritter, New York district 
manager, will succeed Mr. Grayburn 
at Stamford as assistant secretary 
and F. W. Mesinger has been named 
to succeed Mr. Ritter in New York. 
Norman Bell, assistant sales manager, 
also has been made assistant secre- 
tary. E. C. Lemon has been placed 
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in charge of orders, shipments, credits 
and collections. 
* * *” 

Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., sailed Jan. 7 for Europe. 

a * * 

Charles A. Morrow, vice president 
and general manager of sales of the 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., War- 
ren, O., has taken over, also, direct 
supervision of the pressed steel sales 
department, formerly in charge of 


Zeno C. Wilkinson, who has resigned, 
as announced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Dec. 22. 
ee 

David Pryde has been appointed 
manager of works at Carnegie, Pa., 
for the Superior Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, maker of hot and cold rolled 
strip steel. Since 1918 Mr. Pryde 
has been assistant general superin- 
tendent of the city mills at Pitts- 
burgh of the Carnegie Steel Co. For 
three years prior he was superintend- 


ent of the lower Union mills and 
before that was master mechanic’ of 
the upper Union mills of that same 
company. 

* OK * 

E. H. Peabody, president of the 
Peabody Engineering Corp., New 
York, has resigned as a member of 
the fuel conservation committee of 
the United States Shipping Board, to 
which he was appointed in 1922, to 
study the coal problem of the gov- 
ernment fleet. 











Obituaries 





of Oglebay, Norton & Co., 

Cleveland, iron ore _ interests, 
who died in Cleveland Jan. 6, be- 
gan his career in the banking business 
in 1868 as a messenger for the old 
Commercial National bank, now a 
part of the Guardian Trust Co., Cleve- 
land. Later he was made cashier, and 
continued in that position until 1890 
when he went with E. W. Oglebay to 
form Oglebay, Norton & Co., direct- 
ing the finances. He was made a 
junior partner and upon the incorpo- 
ration of the company in 1924, Mr. 
Norton was named a director, retiring 
at the time from active business. 
Mr. Norton received his early educa- 
tion in Cleveland public schools, fol- 
lowing which he attended Kenyon 
college, Gambier, O., receiving a mas- 
ter of arts degree. He received a 
degree of doctor of laws later at 
Western Reserve university, Cleveland. 
Mr. Norton was a director of the 
Union Trust Co., American Shipbuild- 
ing Co., and National Refining Co.; 
he was a vice president of the Colum- 
bia Steamship Co., and was at one 
time president of the Citizens Sav- 
ings & Trust Co. He was a trustee 
of the Society for Savings, Western 
Reserve university, Lake View ceme- 
tery, Kenyon college, Adelbert col- 
lege, Western Reserve Historical so- 
ciety, Cleveland school of arts, and 
was a member of numerous other 
organizations, chiefly of Cleveland. 

* « * 

Edward Diehl Wittman, 32, presi- 
dent of the Atlas Brass Foundry Co., 
Columbus, O., died Jan. 8, in that 
city. 


DD’: : Z. NORTON, 77, director 


* * * 


Jesse D. Smith, 56, general man- 
ager and treasurer of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Newcastle, Ind., died 
recently in that city. 


* * * 


Frank W. Smith, 61, general man- 








ager of the Milwaukee Dry Dock Co., 
Milwaukee, for 36 years, died at his 
home in Milwaukee Dec. 28. 

* * * 

Richard J. Thomas, 78, president of 
the Maas Carbonator Co., Milwaukee, 
and a pioneer in the iron and brass 
foundry industry, died Dec. 29. He 
went to Milwaukee in 1872 and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of brass 
valves and plumbing goods, later es- 














DAVID Z. NORTON 


tablishing the former Thomas Brass 
& Iron Co., and in 1915 organizing 
the Maas company. 
* €-s 

Willard Brown, chief engineer, 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of bolts, nuts and alloy steel, 
died recently. He was born in New- 
ark, N. J., and is a graduate of 
Stevens institute. He started in the 
industry in 1896 as assistant mechani- 
cal engineer for King Bridge Co., 





Cleveland. In 1912, Mr. Brown be- 

came chief engineer of the old Upson 

Nut Co., now a part of Bourne-Fuller. 
* * * 

Marvin Hughitt, 90, among the last 
of the group of pioneer railroad build- 
ers, who died at his home in Lake 
Forest, Ill., Jan. 6, was a former 
president and chairman of the Chi- 
cago & North Western railroad. He 
was born near Genoa, N. Y., and went 
to Chicago at 17, working first as 
a telegraph operator. Mr. Hughitt 
was identified with the Chicago & 
Alton, St. Paul and Chicago & North 
Western railroads, and also with the 
Pullman Co. He molded the present 
Chicago & North Western railroad 
out of about 200 small corporations. 
Mr. Hughitt became its president in 
1880, serving in that capacity until 
he was elected chairman in 1903. 

ie ie 

William Banfield who retired as vice 
president and general manager of the 
Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, af- 
ter spending 60 years in the tin 
plate industry, died Jan. 4 in Cleve- 
land following an operation. Of 
those 60 years, 20 were spent with 
the Follansbee company. Mr. Ban- 
field founded the mills of that com- 
pany at Follansbee, W. Va., and Tor- 
onto, O., built and operated under 
his supervision. Mr. _Banfield’s 
grandfather was one of the first to 
roll tin plate in South Wales, while 
his father was also a tin plate roller. 
Mr. Banfield came to the United 
States in 1872 with his father and 
turned out the first heat of tin plate 
in this country at Leechburg, Pa., 
where he was was a heater for his 
father who was the first roller in 
that plant. Leaving Leechburg, Mr. 
Banfield helped start a tin plate 
mill at Irondale, O., remaining there 
until the plant was taken into the 
United States Steel Corp. as a unit 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
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Co. He was made district manager 
and remained with the Sheet & Tin 
Plate company for several years, after 
which he became associated with the 
Follansbee interests and completed, in 
1904, the mill at Follansbee. He was 
made general manager, holding the 
position until he retired. The Toron- 
to, O., plant was built in 1921. Mr. 
Banfield was president of the Union 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Steuben- 
ville, O.; president of the Banfield 
Improvement Co., Toronto; president 
of the Banfield Clay Co., Irondale, 
and was an executive in various other 
industrial companies, including the 
East Ohio Sewer Pipe Co., National 
Roll & Foundry Co., Freeman Fire 
Brick Co., Dillonvale Brick Co., and 
others. He was a trustee of Beaver 
college, Athens, Tenn., a trustee of 
the Children’s Bethel home, president 
of the Ohio valley hospital, Steuben- 
ville and active in various other or- 
ganizations. 

R. F. Devine Sr., 67, president of 
the Erie Forge Co. and the Erie 
Forge & Steel Co., Erie, Pa., died 
Jan. 3. 

* * 

George C. Horst, assistant to the 
vice president of the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O., maker of conveying, ele- 
vating and other machinery died at 
his home Dec. 30. Mr. Horst had 
been connected with the Jeffrey com- 


pany for 40 years. 
~ * * 


Waldo T. Guy, 70, at one time a 
bridge engineer, and a founder of the 
Waldo T. Guy Fence Co., Columbus, 
O., manufacturer of wire fences, died 
at Warren, O., Dec. 30. He had been 
secretary and treasurer of the Capi- 
tol Construction Co. for many years 
and was also connected with many 
large building projects in the Middle 
West. 

* * * 

B. F. Jones Jr., chairman of the 
board of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, died there Jan. 1, 
after an illness of less than two 
weeks as announced briefly in IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, issue of Jan 5. The 
corporation, of which he was the 
active head, has been in the steel 
business in Pittsburgh for more 
than three-quarters of a century, and 
was founded by his father, the late 
B. F. Jones. From small _begin- 
nings it has grown, until today, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Jones, it 
has become one of the three largest 


independent steel companies in the 
United States. Immediately after his 
return from college in 1891, Mr. 


Jones entered the employ of Jones 
& Laughlins Ltd., the name of the 
company at that time, as treasurer 
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and a member of the board of man- 
agers. Four years before the death 
of his father, he became president of 
the company and continued as _ its 
head until the organization of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. in 1923, 
when he became chairman. He was a 
prominent figure in the steel industry 
of America for more than a quarter 
of a century. Mr. Jones, like his 
father, was an active republican in 
politics, having been chairman of the 


electoral college of Pennsylvania in 
the presidential election of 1908. He 
was born April 21, 1868, on the 


North Side, then the City of Alle- 
gheny. His early education was in 





CC ae 














B. F. JONES JR. 


private schools in Pittsburgh, from 
them to St. Paul’s school, Concord, 
N. H., thence to Princton college, 
Princeton, N. J., graduating in 1891. 
He took an active, practical interest 
in charitable and welfare work, at 
the time of his death being a trustee 
both of the Allegheny General and 
Mercy hospitals. He was a director 
also of the Union Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh and the National Union Fire 
Insurance Co. He was a lover of art, 
his collection of paintings being among 


the notable ones of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Jones was a member of the Pitts- 
burgh, Duquesne, Union and Alle- 


gheny Country clubs, of Pittsburgh; 
the University, Princeton, Racquet and 
Tennis clubs, of New York; the 
Union club, Cleveland; Nassau club, 
Princeton, N. J., and University club, 
Chicago. 
** * 7 

Lewis P. Mead, 60, president of 
the Mead Electrical Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., electrical engineer and con- 
tractor, died there Dec. 30. Mr. 


Mead was born in Providence, R. I, 


and went to Montreal in 1897 as 
superintendent of the Eugene F. 
Phillips Electrical Works. In 1910 
ke formed the Mead company. 

* * * 


Walter Scott Bowler, 55, a director 
of the Buckeye Steel Castings Co., 
Columbus, O., vice president of the 
former Cleveland Steel Co., Cleveland, 
and vice president of the Bowler 
Foundry Co., Cleveland, died at his 
home in Shaker Heights, O., recently. 
Mr. Bowler was born in Cleveland 
and received college training at Hiram 
college, Hiram, O. 
Henry Thornton Winchester, 51, 
nationally known electrical engineer, 
was killed Dec. 30, in an automobile 
accident near Detroit. Mr. Winchester 
was a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, and 
had been identified with construction 
work at the Hog Island shipyard 
during the war as division superin- 
tendent. He had been also with Stone 
& Webster, Boston, construction en- 
gineers, at one time. 

Pe 

J. A. Hellstrom, president of the 
Richard Mfg. Co., Bloomsburg, Pa., 
and chief engineer of the Wheeling 
Mold & Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va., died recently. He was a grad- 
uate of the University of Stockholm, 
Stockholm, Sweden, and was employed 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
upon his arrival in the United States. 
Later he became associated with the 
Cambria Iron Co., DuBoise Iron Works 
and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
He became chief engineer of the 
Wheeling company in 1905 and for 
the past ten years was president and 
general manager of the Richard com- 
pany. 

* aK * 

William A. Cooper, for 40 years 
manager of the Schuylkill Iron Works 
department of the Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, died at his 
home in Conshohocken, Pa., Dec. 30. 
Following his graduation from Swarth- 
more college in 1871, he went with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
in 1876 joined the Stow Flexible Shaft 
Co., Philadelphia. In 1881 he became 
associated with the Diamond State 
Iron Co., Wilmington, Del., and in 
1884 he became assistant to the late 
Howard Wood, president and general 
manager of the Alan Wood company. 
Later Mr. Cooper was made general 
manager of the Schuylkill Iron Works 
division of the Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co. He retired in 1924, but 
continued as a consultant. Mr. Cooper 
was chairman of the American Society 
for Testing Materials committee on 
corrosion of iron and steel. 
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Better Prospects for 
British Steel 


(Concluded from Page 171) 


at Barrow will allow only two days’ 
stoppage for the Christmas holidays. 
Probably no mills in the kingdom 
have maintained more general activ- 
ity throughout the year, and orders 
are left for another month or two. 
At other big works some crowding 
of contracts is reported. Dorman 
Long this week had a pressing order 
for plates from its universal mill, 
but that mill was already fully en- 
gaged, and the business had to go 
over till next year. In ordinary times, 
such a happening would be insignifi- 
cant, but it is sometime since any- 
thing of the kind happened. Struc- 
tural engineers agree that inquiries 
of late have been much more en- 
couraging, and without exception, 
steel mills anticipate expanding re- 
quirements in the New Year. It is 
assumed that shipbuilding orders will 
continue to grow, insuring work for 
the powerful plate mills of the North 
East coast and Clyde. There should 
be a much wider demand for railway 
material. Nearly every day adds to 
the business in hand. The Genera: 
Electric Co., Ltd., Birmingham, has 
received an order for 383 sets of 
railway motor and multiple unit con- 
trol equipment for the London Un- 
derground railway. Three well known 
builders of rolling stock, Cravens 
Railway Carriage & Wagon Co., Ltd., 
Sheffield, Hurst, Nelson & Co., 
Motherwell, and the Leeds Forge Co., 
Ltd., have divided orders for Span- 
ish and Rhodesian railways. 

The baffling circumstance in all 
trade calculations at present is the 
threatened German strike. Many peo- 
ple believe this will not materialize, 
but the crisis has increased German 
quotations, billets being £5 7s 6d 
($26.23), an increase of 2s 6d ($0.61) 
on the week, finished steel bars £6 
($29.28) and No. 8 Belgian iron £5 


Outlook Is 


Paris, Dec. 29.—(Europan Staff 
Service)—The end of 1927 is marked 
by a more hopeful outlook in the 
French iron and steel market than 
at the beginning of the year. In 
the early months iron and steel works 
were willing to take business at a 
loss. This they were able to do, 
because in the preceding year they 
had built up substantial financial re- 
serves. This could not continue in- 
definitely, and the existence of the 
French iron and steel works is too 
important to justify the continuance 
of such a procedure. On the other 
hand, organization of works to re- 
duce production costs takes time, 
and to stem the tide of low prices 
more urgent solutions were _ neces- 
sary, and producers of pig iron and 
wire rods have finally adopted the 
method of price agreements. The 
pig iron agreement and the wire 
rod comptoir are operating success- 
fully, and it is hoped that a comp- 
toir for semifinished steel and for 
structural steel will be operating 
early next year. 


| Franc—3.94c 


18s 6d ($28.92). Some German mill- 
owners have declined to quote, and, 
whenever orders are accepted, long 
periods are required for delivery. 
Fairly large quantities of German 
steel are coming in on old contracts 
for the manufacture of gas and steam 
tubes and to provide light strip for 
motor building. 


For galvanized sheets £13 2s 6d 
($64.05) is the base price, but prob- 
ably £13 ($63.44) is more gener- 
ally accepted. Many makers shy at 
these prices but inquiries are broad- 
ening and the outlook is considered 
hopeful. 

Tin plate is taking its old posi- 
tion as the most reliable consumer 
of semifinished steel. Orders are 
pouring in from all the markets, 
and the recent basis of 17s 9d ($4.33) 
has already been left behind in prac- 
tice, new orders being at 18s ($4.39) 
to 18s 3d ($4.45). It is considered that 
a scheme of restricted output and 
the adoption of a low selling basis 
has been justified in practice. 


Business in heavy steel scrap is 
slow, not only because of a rather 
poor demand, but because the de- 
sired qualities are not always ob- 
tainable. 


South Wales imports of pit props 
and iron ore are double those of 
last year but the great disparity is 
obviously due to the strike, which 
made the use of these essentials 
practically negligible. 


French Coke at Record 


Paris, Dec. 29.—(European Staff 
Service)—Output of coke from French 
collieries in October was the highest 
figure reached to date. Imports of 
coke in October were larger than 
in September. Of the October ton- 
nage 262,788 tons came from Ger- 
many, 88,934 tons from Belgium, 
41,158 tons from Holland and 1949 
tons from Great Britain. The fol- 


lowing table gives comparisons in 
metric tons: 


Mon. ave Production Imports Exports 
EF isch scnietianties 335,620 255,835 17,685 





1924 ...... 220,765 350,160 42,330 
1925 _...... 255,410 419,410 89,440 
WORE neiccccrccesssereee 313,950 462,915 39,320 
1927 

SRI, neissainasctclinne 348,957 528,861 15,608 


431,972 22,363 
394,187 30,753 
388,781 22,519 
426,314 32,792 
396,953 35,547 
194,994 43,296 
. 457,980 39,588 
September __........ 332,244 368,663 56,126 
October cesses. 350,380 894,829 41,332 





French Output Is Less 


Paris, Dec. 29.—(European Staff 
Service)—Production of pig iron in 
November was below that of October. 
November output included 600,763 
tons of basic bessemer, 119,875 tons 
of foundry, 23,232 tons of gray forge, 
20,096 tons of ferroalloys, and 499 
tons of acid bessemer pig iron. 

The November output of steel in- 
gots and castings included 670,516 
tons of steel ingots and 13,046 tons 
of steel castings. This output was 
composed of 483,937 tons of basic 
bessemer, 186,664 tons of open-hearth, 
7850 tons of electric, 4238 tons of 
acid bessemer and 873 tons of crucible 
steel. The following table gives com- 
parisons in metric tons: 


Steel ingots 

Mon. ave. Act. Furn. Pigiron and castings 
433,900 890,580 
641,085 575,025 
707,840 620,540 
782,745 698,855 
804,924 673,462 
716,315 627,973 
801,020 708,915 
778,914 680,521 
794,175 711,874 
746,644 671,907 
769,095 676,864 
173,483 694,029 
761,389 693,276 
795,991 722,914 
764,465 683,562 





Better for French Steel 








This tendency toward organizing 
the markets has had a_ favorable 
influence on prices, inasmuch as con- 
sumers, having registered this move- 
ment, show more disposition to buy, 
for fear a substantial rise in prices 
may follow. Furthermore, many 
users of steel had urgent require- 
ments to fill before the end of the 
year. 


There is a menace on the part of 
the railroads to increase transpor- 
tation rates, but it is hardly ex- 
pected this will materialize, as many 
steel products will not bear this in- 
creased burden. Iron and steel mas- 
ters note with satisfaction that the 
price of fuel now tends to drop, and 
negotiations now are being conducted 
with a view to fixing prices for first 
quarter of 1928. The pig iron syn- 
dicate has fixed the price of foundry 
pig iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon, 





at 425 francs ($16.80), Longwy par- 
ity. There is lack of agreement 
among hematite pig iron producers, 
owing to the attitude of an impor- 
tant producer in the south of France. 

In semifinished steel rerollers find 
it difficult to secure their needs. 
One reason for the scarcity of semi- 
finished is that several makers have 
withdrawn from the market to clear 
up their present commitments, in an- 
ticipation of formation of a comptoir. 
Basic bessemer billets now are 500 
francs ($19.65) and blooms 470 
frances ($18.50). The structural steel 
market is dull as construction has 
suffered as a result of the recent cold 
spell, and there is a_ continuation 
of the crisis in the building trades. 
Beams are offered at 530 to 6540 
francs ($20.85 to $21.30). There is 
a considerable demand for merchant 
bars and certain producers have to 
refuse orders. Quotations range from 
550 to 570 francs ($21.65 to $22.50). 
The wire rod comptoir has maintained 
its price of 725 francs ($28.50), 
Thionville parity, for the wire mills. 
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Machinery 


Inquiries Improve While Sales Remain Sta- 
tionary—Railroad Lists Expected to Ap- 
pear After Middle of Month 








LTHOUGH inquiries for machine tool and 
A shop equipment appear good, actual sales 
are unable to keep up the pace. 

of buying is from general industrial fields and 
individual orders are not large. 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. is closing on nu- 
merous items and Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern railroad is inquiring for 34 tools for its vari- 


New York, Jan. 10.—Machine tool 
demand is starting off the New Year 
rather briskly. In addition to a 
moderately good quantity of miscel- 
laneous business, there has been some 
= individual buying. Possibly the 
argest buyer in this district is the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn. 
This company is placing a large 
number of machines, with a list of 15 
to 20 engine lathes, either just placed 
or at the point of being placed, 
among the larger items. In addition 
to machine tools, the company has 
also placed a large number of motor 
drives, fully 40 or 45 and likely 
more. The company is expecting to 
wind up most of its purchases with- 
in the next week or 10 days. Of 
special interest, also, is a list of 34 
items for the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western railroad for installation 
at its various shops, including those 
at Trenton, N. J., Kingsland, N. J., 
Hoboken, N. J., Utica, N. Y., and 
Buffalo. Included in the list are 
several grinders, a heavy steam ham- 
mer, several lathes, several saws, two 
42-inch vertical turret lathes, riv- 
eters, chipping machinery and pneu- 
matic presses. It is reported that 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad purchased spring shop 
equipment totaling $25,000. 

; Worcester, Mass., Jan. 10.—While 
inquiry for machine tools has shown 
a decided increase, machinery actual- 
ly ordered is not much larger in vol- 
ume, although showing a fair gain 
in some branches. The machine shop 
trade has been in the market for 
new tools and parts this week. Bench 
tools are moving well. Grinding ma- 
chinery is fairly active and steel mill 
equipment also. Sales this week in- 
cluded a list of production lathes. 
Textiles are slow to recover in New 
England. Competition is keen and 
prints are figured closely. Advances 


listed for several units are being 
maintained. 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Intermittent 


buying of needed items in machine 
tools alone is encountered in this sec- 
tion. The trade believes that manu- 
facturers have not as yet “straight- 
ened out” for the 1928 race but that 
within the next few weeks buying will 
improve measurably. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. will commence to 
act on its first quarter list. Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. probably will buy 
the items carried over from its fourth 
quarter list. Wheeling Steel Corp., 
and one or two other manufacturers 
in the Wheeling district will probably 
place some attractive orders in car- 
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ous shops. 


The bulk spring shop. 


In the East, 


appearing daily. 


rying along their expansion programs. 
So far no signs are discernible that 
the railroads contemplate adding to 
their machine tool complements. Crane 
inquiries are much more numerous 
than in either November and De- 
cember, at least one developing every 
day. Orders of late, however, have 
been few and most of the inquiries 
showing up are in preliminary stages 
only. 

Chicago, Jan. 10.—Scattered indus- 
trial buying of machine tools was 
fairly active in the past week, but in- 
quiry is extremely light. It is prob- 
able that important inquiry may not 
shape up until around the middle of 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Two steam shovels equipped to handle 3 or 
5-cubic yard bucket, for Arundel Corp., Bal- 
timore, for hydroelectric development work 
near Irmo, S. C., to Bucyrus Co. 

Two 5-ton electric overhead cranes for Bel- 
mont Iron Works, Philadelphia, to Harnisch- 
feger Corp.; previously reported as going 
to another bidder. 

Among single orders were: Crawler crane for 
Rutland railroad, reported placed with 
seller of used equipment; crawler crane for 
Livingston Sand & Gravel Co., Livingston, 
N. J., to Link-Belt Co.; locomotive crane 
for Brooklyn Cooperage Co., Georgetown, 
S. C., to Industrial-Brown Hoist Corp.; 5- 
ton electric crane for American Smelting & 
Refining Co. for shipment to Mexico, to 
Harnischfeger Corp.; 10-ton electric crane 
for National Bridge Works, Long Island 
City, N. Y., to Harnischfeger Corp.; 35- 
ton locomotive crane for Chesapeake & Ohio, 
to Ohio Locomotive Crane Co.; 12-ton 
crawler crane for Limestone Products Co. 
of America, Newton, N. J., to Marion Steam 
Shovel Co.; 15-ton electric overhead crane 
for shops of Erie railroad, Meadville, Pa., 
to Niles Crane Corp.; 50-ton crane for 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Southwest sta- 
tion, Chicago, to Harnischfeger Corp.; 3-ton 
hoist for Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., 
Pittsburgh, to Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co.; 10-ton handpower crane for Na- 
tional Tube Co., Ellwood City, Pa., to 
Northern Engineering Works; wide-gage cok- 
ing plant crane for Koppers Co., Montreal, 
Que., to McMyler-Interstate Co.; 5-ton crane 
for manufacturer in Pittsburgh area, to 
Shaw Crane-Putnam Machine Co. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 











Two electric overhead cranes, including a 10- 
ton and a 30-ton, for new mill of Rockwood 
Alabama Stone Co., Rockwood, Ala.; inquiry 
issued. 

30-ton coal-handling crane for Blue Ridge Coal 
Co., New York; early action expected. 

40-ton locomotive crane for Amtorg Trading 
Corp., New York; reported contemplated. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford is 
understood to have closed on equipment for a 
In Chicago several railroad lists are 
expected to appear about the middle of January. 
Several steel companies in the Pittsburgh territory 
probably will purchase machinery shortly. Crane 
sales are somewhat better, 


with new inquiries 


the month when it is understood some 
of the railroads will have their lists 
out. No important industrial buying 
is reported despite a number of scat- 
tered individual orders. Some of the 
St. Louis roads are inquiring now. 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern is ex- 
pected to buy on its list soon. Mil- 
waukee board of education closed for 
several tools in this district. A Mil- 
waukee road machinery builder is ex- 
pected to order a large list of tools 
within the next week, most of which 
will be bought in Chicago territory. 
Inquiry for used tools is fairly active. 


Sells More Cranes 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 10.—Contrary to 
expectations, December was a better 
crane selling month for the Shaw 
Crane-Putnam Machine Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich., than either November or 
October. It received orders for 12 
cranes from its various branch offices 
as against 6 in November and 7 in 
October. The 12 orders placed in De- 
cember included 5 for the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., 1 for the Allegheny 
Steel Co., 2 with 100-foot span for 
the Pacific Coast Steel Co., 2 with 
75-foot span for the Chevrolet Motor 
Co., 1 for the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., with 85-foot span and 
1 40-ton for the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., Chicago. Judging from the 
number of inquiries in hand on which 
early action is promised, January will 
exceed December in point of new busi- 
ness. 


Bridge Will Be Welded 


Gilbert D. Fish, consulting struc- 
tural engineer, Boston, has announced 
that what is believed to be the first 
electric arc-welded_ steel railroad 
bridge is to be erected at Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. The bridge, 175 feet 
long, will be virtually a one piece 
structure. Only 80 tons of steel are 
needed for the welded job, whereas 
120 tons otherwise would be needed. 
The bridge will span a water power 
canal and is planned to connect the 
local Westinghouse plant with the 
Boston & Maine railroad. 


For every 100 farm workers in 
Germany an average of 25 horsepower 
of power machinery is employed ac- 
cording to a report to the commerce 
department from Trade Commissioner 
Thomas Butts, Berlin. 
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Special Purpose ‘Tools Predominate 


machine tools and items of 

shop equipment was light in 
December, as compared with announce- 
ments of previous months, several 
very interesting machines were placed 
on the market. One of these was an 
automatic pointing and threading ma- 
chine for producing bolts accurately 
and rapidly. Because of its high 
operating efficiency, it is said that 
the machine insures high production. 
New and exclusive features provide 
a full thread at the start, a more 
accurate lead and a maximum taper. 

This machine, which is described 
briefly in No, 12, is hopper fed. Bolt 
or screw blanks are shoveled by hand 
or dumped into the hopper and de- 
livered to the transfer fingers through 
a magazine leading from the hopper. 
The transfer fingers transfer the 
bolts to the grips in the turret chuck. 
Enunciating the modern trend, the 
forming and threading spindles are 
mounted on roller bearings. 

The draw-cut shaper described in 
No. 1 is a specialized tool designed 
for the production machining of pole 
pads on cast steel motor magnet 
frames. It is claimed that operating 
economies already obtained have more 
than justified the development of the 
machine. A feature is that the push- 
button control and all operating levers 
have been centralized in a_ special 
pedestal. Another machine operating 
on the draw-cut principle is the port- 
able keyway cutter described as No. 
3. This machine cuts on the upward 
stroke, drawing the work against 
the base and insures deep and ac- 
curate cuts. 

The vertical turret lathe described 


A LTHOUGH the number of new 
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as No. 5 completes the manufacturer’s 
line of automatic machines which now 
covers the range of capacity wherein 
sufficient quantity of work exists to 
justify this type of equipment. It 
will be known as the 20-inch size and 
has six spindles. The new size ex- 
tends the application of the method 
to larger work in which there are ad- 
mittedly fewer opportunities of iden- 
tical continuous production, but ex- 
perience has shown that there is a 
considerable margin of economy in 
the use of these machines for shorter 
runs and frequent changes of set-up. 


Lathe Spindle Roller Bearing 


Of further emphasis that the trend 
of the times is toward greater use 
of antifriction bearings, is the an- 
nouncement of a manufacturer of 





Write for Information 


 ¢ THIS issue of IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, descriptions of new 
machine tools and shop equipment 
introduced in December are de- 
scribed without any reference to 
the names of manufacturers. The 
equipment is announced and de- 
scribed for the benefit of readers 
who are interested in new ma- 
chine tools and shop equipment. 
Names and addresses of the man- 
ufacturers are kept on file and 
will be furnished upon request. 
Communications should be ad- 
dressed to IRON ‘TRADE REVIEW, 
New Equipment Department, 
Penton Building, Cleveland. 
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geared-head lathes that models now 
are available equipped with spindles 
mounted in precision tapered roller 
bearings. As stated briefly in item 
No. 20, whether a machine is equipped 
with roller or plain bearings is op- 
tional. 


It is to be noted that of the strictly 
machine tool items introduced in De- 
cember, the majority were of the 
single purpose class. This preponder- 
ance is typical of present-day tool de- 
sign and is to be noted month after 
month in current introductions. In 
presenting a paper, “The Develop- 
ment of Machine Tools from a User’s 
Viewpoint,” before the December 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, F. C. Spencer, 
assistant superintendent, manufactur- 
ing development, Western Electric 
Co., Chicago, touched upon this point 
as follows: 


“During the last ten years, many 
improvements have been incorporated 
in machine tools of practically all 
types. In some instances radical 
changes have been made, but many 
of the improvements have been simply 
adaptations of features already ‘prov- 
en in’ by years of service in other 
types of equipment. For example, it 
is not unusual today to see featured 
in machine-tool advertisements such 
statements as ‘roller bearings,’ ‘ball 
bearings,’ ‘wick oiling,’ ‘continuous 
pressure oiling,’ ‘hydraulic control,’ 
and ‘built-in motor drive,’ although 
only a few years ago these entirely 
practical features, which mean so 
much in the matter of obtaining con- 
tinuous high-speed production, were 
conspicuously absent. 


“Many new types of production ma- 
chinery have been originated within 


‘ the last decade, and the demand for 


(Concluded on Page 184) 
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Draw-Cut Shaper Serves 
a Special Purpose 





The special heavy-duty 
ap draw-cut shaper shown on 
No. 1 the opposite page was de- 

signed for production ma- 
chining of pole pads on cast steel mo- 
tor magnet frames. It is provided 
with a special pedestal which houses 
the push button control and all oper- 
ating levers. The machine has 60 
inches of cutting stroke. Four ver- 
tical screws are used for raising and 
lowering the table. It has power 
horizontal and _ vertical feed, also 
automatic oiling, all of which are 
standard on draw-cut machines built 
by this manufacturer. The motor 
magnet frames are placed in the 
special chucks quickly and are rotated 
by power feed in a few seconds to a 
position for finishing each of the 
pole pads. All operating levers are 
convenient to reach. The draw-cut 
principle applied to this machine is 
said to make possible the depth of 
cut and feeds taken in removing the 
cast steel material from these frames. 


Welding Outfit Requires 


Only One Operator 


A manufacturer of welding 
<Qp> equipment has added to its 
No 2 line a new single-operator 























electric welder which in- 
cludes a four-bearing, ball-bearing 
motor-generator set. with  fiexible 


coupling. With this equipment a rapid 
interchange of motors may be made, 
thus simplifying inspection, mainte- 
nance, renewals and changes in the 
supply circuit. The generator is rated 
at 300 amperes, one hour, 50 degrees 
Cent., and the driving motor is a 15- 
horsepower, 40 degrees Cent., con- 
tinuous-rated unit. The generator is so 
designed that field control is unneces- 
sary and is eliminated. The genera- 
tor panel includes an ammeter and a 
voltmeter, but not the customary field 
rheostat. Automatic starting devices 
are provided. The equipment is de- 
signed to permit belt, motor or en- 
gine drive to the generator and will 
be supplied for either stationary or 
portable use. It is expected to have 
wide application. 


Keyway Cutter Performs 
Accurate Cutting 


A portable keyway cutter 
<p recently placed on the mar- 
No.3 





ket has 72 inches of cutting 











stroke. The left side of the 
machine, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, shows the feed ad- 
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justment. The push button control, 
the tappet disk for adjusting the 
stroke and the automatic oiling mech- 
anism are located on the right side. 
This machine has 8 inches of out and 
in feed and the_ smallest hole 
through which the ram _ will pass 
through is 10 inches diameter. Fur- 
nished with the machine are seven 
cutters from 2% to 4 inches wide, 
varying by % inch. It is a draw 
cut tool and cuts on’ the upward 
stroke, drawing the work against the 
base of the machine. This is said 
to insure deep and accurate cuts. 


Large Field Rheostat Is 


Operated by Motor 


Notable for their size are 
“p> the motor-operated field 
No. 4 rheostats built recently for 

a public utility company in 
the South to control generators de- 
veloping from 22,500 to 27,500 kilo- 
volt-amperes. The rheostats are 60 
inches wide, 80 inches high and 77 
inches deep, the height not including 
the motor drive which is 18 inches 
higher than the top of the frame. 
Each panel has 188 segments with 
180 steps of resistance and the seg- 
ments are divided into four sections 
which are staggered in relation to 
each other so that 175 current changes 
are obtained. Each rheostat has a 
capacity of 1250 amperes. They are 
built in two sections for ease of 
shipment, the two sections being 
bolted together to form a single unit 
when installed. A push button con- 
trolled motor operates the levers on 
the panels through reduction gears 
and chains and sprockets. 














Vertical Automatic Has 
Larger Capacity 


re A builder of automatic ver- 
<p> tical turret lathes has aug- 
No. 5 mented its line with a 20- 
inch model which extends the 
application of the continuous method 
to larger work. This latest model 
provides a clear swing of 21% inches 
diameter for 8 inches above the chuck 
face and of 12 inches diameter for 
chucked work extending 17% inches 
high. - The work is chucked by the op- 
erator at the loading station, is period- 
ically indexed through each of the five 
working stations for the respective 
operations and finally returned for un- 
loading. Six pieces are in process at 
the same time. At the loading station 
there is a power-driven chuck operat- 
ing unit which connects with the re- 
spective spindles as they are presented 
in this position and drives’ the 
mechanism provided in each spindle to 














operate the standard three-jaw chuck. 
The tool heads at the five working sta- 
tions may be of plain, compound, stand- 
ard universal or double-purpose type. 
Spindle speeds can be adjusted inde- 
pendently at each station and range 
from 5.3 revolutions per minute to 
131.7 revolutions, including 25 dis- 
tinct speeds. The tool feeds inde- 
pendently variable for each head, 
range from 0.0033 inch per revolu- 
tion to 0.1294 per revolution, includ- 
ing in all, 19 changes. 


Roller Bearings Feature 
of Power Shovel 


A one-yard shovel just 
<a> announced and which may 
No. 6 be converted into either a 

clamshell, dragline or pull 
shovel, is said to be of unusual merit. 
Either gasoline, diesel or electric 
drive can be supplied. Among radical 
departures from conventional design 
are the use of roller bearings instead 
of bronze sleeve or babbitt and a 
single line hoist. Application of roller 
bearings leads to great speed with 
tremendous power and _ smoothness. 
Lubrication is necessary only about 
every six months. This single line 
hoist automatically allows a higher 
lift and greater reach and reduces 
cable cost. Three lever control is 
used, an independent control of the 
dipper crowd being a feature. It is 
said four passes a minute can be 
maintained indefinitely without fa- 
tigue to operator or machine. An all 
gear, propelling drive is used with all 
driving gears under the truck in- 
closed in oil-tight cases. 














Equips Excavators with 
Diesel Engines 


Diesel-engine equipped ex- 
cavators in 1 and 1%-yard 
No. 7 sizes for shovels and drag- 

lines and 1% and 1%-yard 
sizes for rehandling clamshell service 
have just been announced by a builder 
of material handling equipment. The 
engines are of the 4-cylinder type 
with fuel oil injected mechanically 
and not by air, thus eliminating com- 
pressors. They are started up cold 
without priming or preheating, and 
being of the full-diesel type, burn a 
low grade of fuel oil. Fuel consump- 
tion is said to be most economical. 
Because of the weight and tremendous 
torque of diesel engines, all ex- 
cavators equipped with this power 
have massive unit steel car bodies, 
revolving frames, side stands and 
corduroy frames. The unit steel cast- 
ings retain alignment of the entire 
mechanism, thereby reducing main- 
tenance costs. 
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Horizontal Disk Grinder 
Catches Own Dust 


Several improvements re- 
<a> cently were announced for 
No. 8 | 4 pedestal-type horizontal 

disk grinder used for burr- 
ing small parts after milling, pressing, 
stamping and screw machine opera- 
tions. The principal change is the 
provision of a bag into which 90 per 
cent of the dust is carried. Formerly 
this dust was carried into the post 
of the machine and deposited on the 
floor at its base. To balance the 
machine more perfectly, the base is 
new and the pedestal more rigid. 
The starting switch has been removed 
from the pedestal and placed on the 
motor legs where it is more con- 
veniently reached. The grinding disk 
is 15 inches diameter and runs at a 
surface speed up to 6500 feet per 
minute. 


Cleaned Air Ventilates 
Enclosed Motor 


An electric motor manufac- 
ap turer has placed on the 


























No 9 market an inclosed_ venti- 
lated motor in which the 
windings are totally inclosed by two 


spun copper shields. The cooling is 
provided by a shrouded fan which 
not only blows air around the shields 
and across the stator core but also 
cleans the air by centrifugal action 
as it is drawn into the motor. Pres- 
ent frame sizes in the new motor give 
a range of ratings from 1% horse- 
power at 900 revolutions per minute 
to 50 horsepower at 1200 revolutions. 
No air piping is required. Provision 
is made for lubricating the ball bear- 
ings without removing the guard, 
fan or bearing arms. This is accom- 
plished by a plunger device located 
in a grease tube extending through 
an opening in the bearing arm into 
the bearing housing. 


Billet Chipping Hammer 
of New Principle 


A recently announced high- 
TE speed chipping hammer is 
No. 10 said to be air balanced and 

has its moving parts so 
synchronized that vibration and re- 
coil are eliminated. The cylinder is 
at the forward end and is reinforced 
by a tapered retaining wall, The 
throttle valve is the two-stage type 
which graduates the air supply and 
regulates the force of blow. The 
valve is of the ball type and has a 


graduating apron at the front tapered 
to allow the air to pass into the 
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hammer gradually. As the thumb 
latch is depressed, the movement of 
the piston is accelerated gradually 
until the maximum speed and power 
of blow is reached. No air vent port 
is required in the throttle valve. 


Motor Started Directly 
Across the Line 


<> A new motor, built in sizes 
from % to 30 horsepower 
No. 11 and for either two or three- 

phase, 60-cycle current, is de- 
signed so that it can be started 
directly across the line without using 
a starting compensator, starting re- 
sistance or other voltage reducing 
mechanism. To secure low starting 
currents, operating characteristics, 
such as power factor, efficiency, max- 
imum torque, temperature rise, etc., 
have not been sacrificed. The mo- 
tor has a gradually increasing start- 
ing torque, also a high pull-out torque 
and will not stall on sudden heavy 
loads. Sleeve bearings are standard, 


although ball bearings can be fur- 
nished upon request. 


Bolt Threader Operates 
at High Efficiency 


_ | To cut bolts to length, point 
Gy: and thread them rapidly and 
No. 12 economically is the function 
of a newly designed auto- 
matic pointing and threading ma- 
chine. New and exclusive features 
are employed which insure a full 
thread at the start, a more accurate 
lead and a minimum amount of 
taper, these features automatically 
duplicating the movements of a good 
operator on a hand threading ma- 
chine. The machine employs a spe- 
cial %-inch revolving head of the 
pull-off type. The turret chuck has 
three stations; one for unloading and 
loading work, one for cutting to 
length and forming the end of the 
screws, and one for threading. An 
ejector at the unloading station ejects 
the bolt should it fail to drop from 
the grips. The machine is easily 
and quickly adjusted for the various 
diameters, lengths of thread and 
length of bolts. One set of cams 
covers the entire range and no re- 
timing or adjustment of cams ever 
is necessary. Both belt and motor- 
driven models are available. An os- 
cillating conveyor may be employed at 
either the front or rear. The ma- 
chine is hopper fed, the bolt or screw 
blanks being shoveled or dumped into 
the hopper and carried to the cutting 
stations through a magazine. The 
forming and threading spindles are 
mounted on roller bearings. 


























Air Preheater Features 
Welded Construction 


Numerous improvements 
qp> have been incorporated in a 
No.13 


line of plate-type air pre- 

heaters now on the market. 
Access doors are provided in the 
heater casing which permit blowing 
the entire surface of the gas pass- 
ages with steam or air lances. Clean- 
ing can be done while the unit is in: 
operation. To eliminate leakage 
from the air side to the gas side, 
the elements are welded to the casing 
by a sealing strip which also holds 
the elements in place and permits 
expansion of the elements relative 
to the casing. 














Punch Press Operates at 
Higher Speeds 


The new-type high-speed 
Gp press shown on the opposite 
No.14 page operates at 300 strokes 
per minute and is designed 
particularly for punch press work. To 
eliminate springing and resulting wear 
on the dies, the press is built with 
massive frame, keyed in alignment and 
tied together with oversize tie rods. 
The eccentric type shaft is supported 
up to the crank pin. The stroke is 
kept short to keep down the working 
velocity of the punches. All moving 
parts are compact and their weight is 
counterbalanced by long compound 
springs. The clutch is of the high- 
speed, rolling-key type. A pump pro- 
vides positive lubrication. Mechanical 
feeds of several types can be fur- 
nished, including single and double- 
roll feeds driven continuously or in- 
termittently, magazine feeds, etc. 














Pump and Motor Unit 
Are Built Integral 


A line of centrifugal pump- 
<p ing units recently announced 
No.1 5| are combined motor and 

pump units of simple, com- 
pact and substantial design, the com- 
plete units being not much larger 
than a motor alone. The unit is close 
coupled by fastening the pump im- 
peller to one end of the liberal diam- 
eter extended motor shaft and the 
pump casing is bolted to a _ special 
integrally cast extension of one of the 
motor end housings. The bearings are 
oversized tapered roller bearings hav- 
ing ample thrust and radial capacity 
and are mounted in dust and grease- 
tight housings. The pumping capacities 
handled range from 25 to 200 gallons 
per minute against heads of from 50 
to 100 feet. 
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Electric Attachment Plug 
Made Unbreakable 


An electric attachment plug 
<Gp> recently announced is not 
No. 16 only unbreakable but it will 
It is made from high-grade 


not mar floors or furniture. 

rubber 

and is light weight. Terminals are 

fastened in a bakelite strip embedded 
in the rubber base. 


Grinding Machine Stands 
Heavy Service 

















A high-speed heavy-duty 
<p> grinder recently acquired 
No. 17 and now sold under a new 

name is a _ powerful ma- 











chine, capable of taking unusually 
heavy bites, at the same time main- 
taining good commercial accuracy. It 
operates quietly without vibration. 


Idler Pulleys Are Given 
an Unusual Chill 





m A new antifriction cast iron 
<Qy> idler pulley for belt con- 
No 18} veyor idlers has its outer 








surface made of chilled iron 
which is so hard that it will stand 
the most severe wear under a wide 
range of conditions from extreme 
heat to cold. 


Supports Metal Lath by 
New Type Clip 


To secure metal lath to 
<a> flanged structural supporting 
No.19 and framing members such 
has devised a new 


as I-beams, a manufacturer 
consists of two parts: a No. 16 gage 

















clip. This clip 


l-inch flat metal strap and a strong 
U-shaped tie wire. 


Offers Roller Bearings 
on Lathe Spindle 


A lathe manufacturer 

Oy: nounces the application 

No. 20 precision-type, tapered roll- 

er bearings to the spindles 

of its helical geared-head lathes. The 

customer will be given the option 

of choosing between the roller bear- 
ing and plain bearing models. 
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Special Purpose Tools 


in Predominance 
(Concluded from Page 179) 


these indicates clearly the opportun- 
ity for the development of equipment 
more adaptable for certain kinds of 
machining operations than the gen- 
eral purpose machine tool. It is be- 
ing appreciated that the more nearly 
a general-purpose machine approaches 
a special-purpose machine, the more 
efficient and the more valuable for 
manufacturing purposes it becomes.” 


Surveys Machinery Drives 


The predominance of _ individual 
drives for machine tools is widely 
known but probably few are acquaint- 
ed with the proportion of the various 
types of individual drives. During 
the Cleveland machine tool show, the 
Power Transmission association made 
a survey summarized as follows: 

While for a temporary’ exhibit 
everything must be put in for quick 
installation and removal, yet a study 
of the machines at the Cleveland 
show brought out some high lights. 
Certainly the designs shown indicated 
the last word by machine tool build- 
ers. All were motor driven. Seven- 


teen were standard pulley type for 
use, either as part of group drive or 
to be driven by one motor. These 
could be placed anywhere there was 
a countershaft without expense of 
wiring up for separate motor, ete. 
Thirty-one were self contained, indi- 
vidual units, but the primary drive 
from the motor was by chain or link 





belt. Many times secondary or other 
belts were of leather, rubber or 
fabric. 
Number 
of ma- Per cent 
chines Type of drive of total 
145 Individual—Short belt 56 
39 Individual—Direct Connected 16 
$1 Individual—-Chain 12 
19 Individual—Gear 8 
17 Individual—Pulley 7 
3 Individual—Speed Reducer 1 
254 
In our rough study, only three 


speed reducers were noted, while at 


least 19 other machines were con- 
nected to the motors with normal 
or usual cased gear arrangements. 


Only 39 machines were direct con- 
nected to motors by couplings or on 
same shafts. But most significant 
to belting manufacturers was that 
more than all other drives put to- 
gether, over 145 machines, although 
self contained units, the prime con- 
nection between the motor and driven 
parts was a short belt of either 
leather, rubber, fabric or canvas. 
Many machines had several such belts. 
In other words, although every ma- 
chine was self contained individually 
driven by a motor, the transmission 
of power of the greatest percentage 
was by belts. Many times well en- 
caged so that to the layman it was 
a self contained electric driven unit. 
But the flexibility and factor of safe- 
ty and other advantages of belt 
drive were still retained. 





Equipment 


Draw-cut shaper 
Electric welder 
Keyway cutter 
Generator field rheostat 
Vertical turret lathe 
Power shovel 
Excavator 
Disk grinder 

Electric motor 
10. Chipping hammer 
11. Electric motor 
12. Bolt pointer and threader 
13. Air preheater 
14. Punch press 

15. Centrifugal pump 
16. Electric attachment plug 
17. Heavy-duty grinder 

18. Conveyor idler pulley 
19. Metal lath clip 
20. Reller-bearing lathe spindle 
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Index of New Equipment Described 
In This Issue 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Entetprise 








LACK & DECKER MFG. CQO., 

Towson, Md., has bought control 

of the Van Dorn Electric Tool 
Co., Cleveland. No change in officers 
or policy of the latter company is 
to be made. Each company will con- 
tinue to produce its present line. The 
Van Dorn company manufactures 
electric drills, reamers and _ other 
tools designed for automotive plants, 
shipyards, locomotive shops and simi- 


lar uses. The company was _ estab- 
lished in 1918. Black & Decker Mfg. 
Co. was formed in 1910. It manu- 
factures portable electric drills 
and similar equipment for au- 
tomotive use. It has branches in 
17 cities in the United States and 
Canada, a distributing and _ ware- 


housing plant on the Pacific coast, a 
plant in Canada and 
distributing subsidiary 
Its main plant is at 


manufacturing 
a sales and 
in England. 
Towson, Md. 
x * * 
RATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
CO., Hartford, Conn., has taken an 
order from the navy department for 
346 airplane engines, 9-cylinder, air- 
cooled. 
aa oa * 
DVANCE PATTERN & FOUND- 
RY CO., Chicago, manufacturer of 
wood and metal patterns and alumi- 
num castings, is building a new plant 
which will be ready for production in 
the spring. 


££. fs 

UST ENGINEERING CO., Pitts- 
burgh, has taken a contract to 
install a refractory recuperator in 


conjunction with a bar heating fur- 
nace at the plant of the Steel 
pany of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
* 4» * 
HROMIUM PROCESS CO., 
Conn., recently formed, has 
established in the former plant of 
the Maxim Munitions Co., Housatonic 


Com- 


Derby, 
been 


avenue, and will start at once the 
production of electroplate. 
+ ek x 
ARCO STEEL CO. INC., Eliza- 


beth, N. J., has completed a new 
plant at 1180 East Broad street and 
when machinery and equipment have 


been installed will begin fabrication 
of steel and ornamental iron work. 
» & «@ 


HOMPSON ELECTRIC CO., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of a_ safety 


lowering switch, has taken an order 
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for 725 lamp hangers for the minister 
of railways in New Zealand, following 
several smaller orders from Australia, 
India and South America. 
* a * 
ARRISON STEEL CASTINGS CoO., 
Attica, Ind., bought the as- 
and real estate of the National 
Coupler Co., Attica, Ind. The 
will continue manufacture of 
same products, the 


has 
sets 
Car 
buyer 
the 
management. 


under same 


IRMINGHAM MACHINE & 

FOUNDRY CO., Birmingham, Ala., 
has for sugar ma- 
chinery. repairs for the Philippines to 
the extent of 100 tons. It will be 
shipped by rail to New Orleans and 
direct from that port. 

ae 


G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORP., 


received orders 


by boat 


New York, has taken a contract 
from the government of Santo Do- 
mingo for construction of a_ break- 


water 3000 feet long at the port of 
Santo Domingo and harbor improve- 
ments at Puerto Plata and San Pedro 


de Macoris. 
- 


~TERLING MACHINERY CO., Ta- 
Wash., has passed to the 
M. G. Tennent, its presi- 


coma, 
control of 


dent, who has bought the entire in- 
terest of B. R. Lewis. He will con- 
tinue as president, with L. L. Schauble 


as vice president, treasurer and man- 
Seott Henderson, secretary. 
ek fees 
FOUNDRIES, INC., 
recently incorporated, has 
of the Kuebler 
city. It has 


and 


ager, 

EKHIGH EKast- 

on, Pa, 
bought the property 
Foundries Inc., of that 
started production. A. A. Shuman 
is president and treasurer, Frank 
Shuman president, George M. 
Douthett Albert Kahn 
solicitor. 


vice 
manager, and 


AUGATUCK VALLEY 

CORP., Waterbury, Conn., has 
been formed to build a plant for the 
and _ by-prod- 


Lasher, 


COKE 


manufacture of coke 
ucts, by Walter B. 
Conn., 


Bridge- 
president of the Ameri- 
can Chain Co., and Alfred A. Hall, 
of Andrew C. Hall Inec., manufacturer 
of a combination oil and gas burner. 


port, 


*x* * * 

REFERRED OIL BURNERS INC., 
Peoria, Ill., is the new name of 
the former W. B. Wilde Co., manu- 


1928 


facturer of oil burners. Control has 
been bought by a group of oil burner 
distributors. A. E. McInnis has been 
made president; Richard S. Bohn and 
Spencer A. Merrill vice presidents; 
Lionel V. Tefft, secretary, and J. Paul 
Schnellbacher, treasurer. 


* * * 
A. CASE & CO., manufac- 
turers and_ distributors. of 
plumbing specialties, have bought 
the distributing warehouses of the 
Walworth Co. at Buffalo and Erie, 
Pa., and will act as_ distributors 
for the latter at these two points. 
The Walworth Co. manufactures 


valves, fittings, tools and other plumb- 
ing specialties. 
bod * * 

ANVILLE STRUCTURAL STEEL 

CO., Danville, Ill., has been sold 
to Charles M. Schwab, of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. CC. Clarence Wy- 
mouth will be in charge of the plant. 
The company was formed early last 


year and bought the plant of the 
Pennsylvania Brake Beam Co. It 
manufactures steel tubing, channel 


iron, miscellaneous shapes and snow 
fence. 


a of * 
AWCUS MACHINE CO., Pitts- 
burgh, William Ganschow Co., 


Chicago, Van Dorn & Dutton Co. and 
Ohio Forge Co., Cleveland, are ne- 
gotiating for a merger which will 
make the combined company the larg- 
est manufacturer of industrial gears 
in the country. Stockholders of the 
four companies will vote on the prop- 
osition in January. Gears of all sizes 
for all classes of machinery are in- 
cluded in the products of these four 
companies. 


Steel Treaters Move to 
New Headquarters 


The Society for Steel 
I'reating, which since 1921 has main- 
national office at 4600 
Cleveland, on Dec. 


American 


tained its 
Prospect avenue, 
1 moved into more spacious quarters 
at 7016 Euclid avenue, the same city. 
expansion and the lack 
the former lo- 
change. 


Continuous 
of sufficient 
prompted 


space at 
cation the 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the A. B. C. Boiler Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Canadian Steel Outlook Good 


Experience of Past Year Somewhat Mixed— Foundries Lack Employment While Steel 
Mills Operate at High Rate—Large Rail Tonnages in Hand—Imported Pig 
Iron Lowers Prices—Production Well Below Capacity 


ORONTO, Ont., Jan. 10.—Re- 
viewing developments in Cana- 
dian iron and steel for 1927, 


leading authorities vary according to 
the industry dealt with. Regarding 
the foundry industry comments were 
of a diversified nature. As a whole, 
however, in summing up general busi- 


ness one finds that there was some 

improvement, and operations were 

about 60 per cent of capacity. 
Canadian manufacturers of agri- 


cultural implements experienced one 
of the best years since the war and 
producers of implements have speed- 
ed up plant operations, preparing for 
a big year to come. 

Building trades have been more ac- 
tive than for several years. The im- 
provement in the building trades was 
reflected in a larger production of 
radiators, sanitary ware, etc. Manu- 
facturing plants producing these lines 
showed a higher rate of output than 
in 1926. 

The three leading Canadian iron 
and steel companies expended up- 
ward of $1,200,000 in new plant and 
equipment during the year. The Al- 
goma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., improved its rail mill at a cost 
of $300,000; the Steel Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., spent 
$300,000 on a galvanizing plant; and 
the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Syd- 
ney, N. S., spent upward of $500,- 
000 on new equipment. 

Algoma Steel Corp. was in 
tinual operation on almost a capacity 
basis, with the exception of about 
three months. The mills were run- 
ning at full time from the first of 
January until about the middle of 
August, when rail orders were com- 
pleted. At that time it closed down 
its rail mill and blew out one blast 
furnace, curtailing operations at the 
open hearths and other departments. 
Officials of the company stated Nov. 
1 that it had rail orders on hand 
totaling about 100,000 tons. During 
November the rail mill resumed on 
an order for the Canadian Pacific 
railway which was shipped to the 
head of the lakes. With orders on 
hand it is stated that present capacity 
operations will be continued for the 
next five or six months. 


con- 


The Steel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., operated the Hamilton plant 
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By F. S. Tobin 


practically at capacity through the 
year. Owing to the wide range of 
iron and steel products turned out by 
this company it is better fitted, than 
are either of the other two Canadian 
mills, to secure new business. About 
the middle of October it blew out one 
of its two blast furnaces, which is 
now in the process of relining. The 
company has large orders, and it is 
not expected that further curtailment 
of operations will be resorted to for 
some time. 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Co. 
(British Empire Steel Corp.), Syd- 
N. S., showed even greater im- 
It was not only success- 
ful in big orders for 
domestic consumption, but extended 
the scope of its operations to take in 
the markets of the British Dominions, 


ney, 
provement. 


closing some 


South American countries, and also 
gained some markets on the Conti- 
nent. The Sydney mills operated 
near capacity until August when rail 
mill operations were curtailed and 
one blast furnace was blown out. 
The rail mill and blast furnace start- 
ed up again in November and two 
furnaces were blowing at the close 
of the year. The company is now 


rolling an order for 65,000 tons of 
rails for the Canadian National, and 
will start in February on an order 
for 11,600 tons of 127-pound rails 
for the New York Central railroad 
for its Canadian lines. It will also 
start early in 1928 to produce 10,- 
000 tons of tie plates for the Cana- 
dian National, and expected to close 
substantial orders for tie plates from 
the New York Central. 

The British Empire Steel Corp. also 
experienced a better year in general 
production and extended its markets. 
It has disposed of its 1928 output of 
iron ore from the Bell Island, New- 
fcundland, iron mines, estimated at 
1,300,000 tons. Of this, 800,000 tons 
will be shipped to Germany, 400,000 


tons to the company’s furnaces in 
Nova Scotia, and 100,000 tons to 
the United States. During the past 


few years the company has developed 
an extensive market for iron ore in 
Germany and the United States, 
where it now ships the greater part 
of its surplus output. 

Despite the fact that foundry op- 


erations maintained practically the 


same average for 1927 as for 1926, 
production of pig iron in Canada in 
1927 showed a decline from 1926. 
During the first six months produc- 
tion was at a higher monthly aver- 
age than in 1926, but during the last 
half output was marked by a sharp 
decline. This was chiefly due _ to 
blowing out of blast furnaces at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., and Sydney, N. S., 
in August, and one at Hamilton, Ont., 
in September. Increased shipments 
of pig iron from the United States 
were also factors of lower production 
in this country. The production of 
pig iron in Canada in 1926 was the 
highest, with the exception of 1923, 
since the postwar depression of 1921, 
while that of 1927 is a close second. 
A monthly comparison of pig iron 
production figures for 1926 and 1927 
is given in the following table: 


1926 1927 

January ; 56,644 51,717 
February 49,746 50,695 
March ......... , 53,251 75,637 
April . nts 67,607 77,240 
May . jaieshen saceutbnabites . 72,762 78,987 
June 70,854 69,437 
July 67,232 50,997 
August 58,780 63,234 
September 64,187 52,470 
October 79,124 38,097 
November 52,347 37,989 
December 53,971 *50,250 
Total output 737,503 696,750 


*Estimated output. 


Despite the fact the output of pig 


iron fell below 1926, production of 
steel ingots and castings showed im- 
provement of about 12 per cent in 
1927. Production in 1927 also 
marked a new high level for any 
year since 1921. The monthly out- 
put of steel ingots and castings for 
1926 and 1927 is compared in the 
following table: 
1926 ,Long Tons 1927 
Ingots Castings Ingots Castings 
Jan 66,221 2,315 55,898 2,653 
Feb. 50,207 2,950 52,144 3,476 
March 54,641 3,924 102,141 5,240 
April 76,046 3,890 104,840 4,567 
May 85,604 3,909 92,227 4,484 
June 77,684 3,593 55,443 4,497 
July 62,396 2,451 52,776 2,474 
Aug. 13,546 2,128 74,319 3,160 
Sept. 57,164 1,673 52,010 2,240 
Oct. 61,415 2,127 54,190 2,181 
Nov. 52,116 2,195 78,436 2,294 
Dec. 56,310 2,183 *80,250 *2,500 
Total 743,550 33,338 854,375 39,766 


*Estimated output. 


The following table shows the gen- 
eral trend in iron and steel produc- 
tion in Canada the past five years. 
While the figures show that produc- 


tion for the last two years is in 
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excess of that of any former year, 
with the exception of 1923, since the 
postwar depression of 1921, it was, 
however, far below the capacity of 
Canadian plants. In fact steel pro- 





duction was smaller than in 1913, 
and was only about half the record 
figure established in 1918, of 1,622,- 
000 tons of ingots. 
Steel Steel 
Year Pig iron Ferroalloys ingots casting 
. ae 880,018 28,961 839,710 45,060 
1924 ........ 598,024 26,400 625,175 25,515 
sca 570,397 25,709 18,840 
1926 737,503 37,954 . 33,338 
ee *696,750 *51,650 *854,375 *39,766 
*In figures for 1927 the month of Decem- 


ber is estimated. 


While the production of pig iron 
was below that of 1926, imports show 
a general increase. Import figures 


which are available for only the first 
nine months, show total shipments to 
this country of 32,940 tons, which 
compares with 21,433 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1926. The 
average monthly imports for 1927 
were 38660 tons, against 2382 tons 
for 1926. Of the total imports for 
the nine months of 1927, 27,887 tons 
were from the United States, compared 
with 13,946 tons in 1926, which is 
a monthly average of 3099 tons and 


1549 tons respectively in the two 
years. 
Outside competition had its effect 


on prices, one of which was dropping 
of the differential between No. 1 and 
No. 2 foundry iron of 50 cents per 
ton in February, and which to date 
has not been restored. Prices showed 


a general softening trend. The fol- 
lowing table shows the general trend 
of Canadian pig iron prices in the 
Toronto and Montreal markets: 





Prices per gross ton delivered: 
Toronto Montreal 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
January $25.80 $25.30 $28.20 $27.70 
February _........ 24.80 24.80 27.70 27.70 
ae 24.10 24.10 26.50 26.50 
BENE ewesiscvectoks 24.10 24.10 26.00 26.00 
, OS ee 24.10 24.10 26.00 26.00 
June 24.10 24.10 26.00 26.00 
SMED > Weildidtecntenie 23.60 23.60 25.50 25.50 
PMU = > seinccicce 23.60 23.60 25.50 25.50 
September... 23.60 23.60 25.00 25.00 
October” :......... 23.60 23.60 25.00 25.00 
November _...... 23.60 23.60 25.00 25.00 
December _...... 23.60 23.60 25.00 25.00 
Malleable pig iron was quoted at the same 
prices as No. 1 in both Toronto and Mon- 
treal markets throughout the _ year. Basic 
was quoted at $1 per ton less than foundry 
iron, during that period. In the Canadian 
markets No. 1 foundry is 2.25 to 2.75 sili- 

con; No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 








Industrial Business 


Changes 








UTLER-HAMMER 

Milwaukee, manufacturer of 

electric control devices 
and allied lines, has opened sales of- 
fices on the Pacific coast at 970 Fol- 
street, San Francisco, 229 Boyd 
street, Los Angeles, and 2203 First 
avenue, South, Seattle. The entire 
sales district will be in charge of 
Fred H. Oberschmidt, who has_ been 
in the employ of the company more 
than 15 years. He will be assisted in 
the San Francisco office by A. A. 
Tuffert and George P. Stone. Thomas 
N. Bristow will be in charge of the 
Seattle office and Edward G. Nelson 
of the Los Angeles office. Complete 
stocks of standard items will be car- 
ried in all these offices. Special equip- 
ment for the Coast will be built at 
the Milwaukee and New York plants. 


MFG. CO., 


motor 


som 


a 
Triple Metals Corp., Chicago, has 
changed its name to Dudley Lock 


Corp. to identify it more closely with 
its product. 


* * * 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., 
manufacturer of special alloys, has 


opened a sales office at 7016 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, in charge of L. H. 
Waldrip. 


* * * 
Middletown Gas Light Co., Middle- 
town, Conn., the Plainville Electric 
Co., and the Connecticut Light & 


Power Co. have merged and will op- 
erate under the name of Connecticut 
Light & Power Co. 

* * * 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa., 
manufacturer of steel grating, stair 
treads and similar products, has open- 
ed a sales cffice at 223 Railway 
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Exchange building, Chicago, in charge 
of Lon Sloan. 
* * * 

Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, 
has established headquarters at 1011 
Empire building, Pittsburgh, with H. 
W. Eisenhart, district manager. 

* a oa 

Gibson & Halpern, machinery sales 
engineers, have moved their offices 
from 63 Wall street to 15 Park Row, 
New York. The company handles 
machine shop and foundry equipment, 
aluminum, bronze and iron castings. 

* ok * 


Star Pin Co., Derby, Conn., recent- 


ly purchased the New England Pin 
Co., Winstead, Conn., and now this 
combined interest has secured control 


of George E. Alling & Sons, pin manu- 
facturers, Winstead. 


* * 7 
Herz Bed Co., Chicago, has been 
merged with the Englander Spring 
Co., which has plants at Brooklyn, 
Chicago and _ Boston. Gene Herz, 
president of the Herz Bed Co., be- 
comes general manager of the Eng- 
lander Chicago concern. 
¢> s. @ 


Tuthill & Co., 225 Broadway, New 
York, have been organized to deal 
in minerals, metals and ores, and 
have been appointed general agents 
in North America for the Mansfield 
Co., Berlin, Germany, to buy and sell 


nonferrous metals, principally copper, 


and ferroalloys. M. W. Tuthill, who 
heads the company, was formerly 


chief of the metals division, depart- 

ment of commerce, Washington, D. C. 
* * * 

Wilson Welder & Metals Co. Inc., 

Hoboken, N. J., has appointed the 


following representatives for the sal2 
of its products: 

Welding machines—Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Ine., with offices at Chi- 
cago, Jersey City, N. J., Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Houston, Texas, 
Boston; Oliver H. Van Horn Co. Ine., 
New Orleans, La.; Smith Booth Usher 
Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Welding wire—Austin-Hastings Co. 
Inc., Boston; Oliver H. Van Horn Co. 
Inc., New Orleans; Smith Booth Ushe-: 
Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco; 
J. G. Cristopher, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Peter A. Frasse & Co. Inc., New 
York, Hartford Conn., Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia; General Engineering Co., 
Casper, Wyo.; North Coast Electric 
Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., Portland, 
Oreg.; Geo. A. Post Co. Ine., New 
York; Steel Sales Corp., Chicago; 
Sligo Iron Store Co., St. Louis; Chas. 





A. Strelinger Co., Detroit; Welding 
Engineering Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; 


Williams & Co. Inc., Pittsburgh; Weld- 
ing Products Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Foreign distributors for both weld- 
ing machines and welding wires 
American Trading Co., (Japan and de- 
pendencies) New York; Amsterdamsch 
Kantoor Voor Indische Zaken (Dutch 
East Indies), Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bald- 
win Locomotive Works (South Amer- 
ican, West Indies, Continental Europe, 
Northern Manchuria), Philadelphia; 
International Railway Supply Co. 
(South America, Central America, 
Cuba, Mexico, China, Philippine Is- 
lands), New York; G. D. Peters & 
Co. Ltd., (Canada, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, South Africa, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, Denmark, Spain, Por- 
tugal), Montreal, and London. 
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CONSTRUCTION «n¢ ENTERPRISE 


Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Indestry 








North 





Atlantic 











GUILFORD, CONN.—Johnson Motor Co., 
Waukegan, Ill., contemplates building a plant 
here for the manufacture of outboard and 
marine engines. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—WMalleable Iron 


Works, G. E. Bean, Grove and Myrtle streets, 
president, is inquiring for equipment includ- 
ing annealing and cooling conveying machin- 


ery and oven equipment, coal stoking and pul- 


verizing machinery for proposed new plant. 

NORWALK, CONN.—E. H. Hotchkiss Co., 6 
Hoyt street, manufacturer of clips, is having 
plans revised for a 2-story plant, 128 x 148 
feet. (Noted Nov. 17). 

WATERBURY, CONN.—The Waterbury 
Fastener Co. plans to build a large addition 
at the rear of its present plant and has pur- 
chased the property formerly occupied by the 
American Knife & Shear Co this city 
(Noted Sept. 22). 

PORTLAND, ME.—Winslow & Co Ine 
Forest avenue, maker of machinery has 
awarded the contract for rebuilding its 4- 
story plant recently damaged by fire. 

BALTIMORE—Davison Chemical Co., Gat 
rett building, is finishing its leaching plant 
for extraction of copper from iron ore _ be- 
fore it is shipped to blast furnaces. The 
plant is a l-story building 56 x 300 feet 

BOSTON—New England Minerals Inc. |} 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to own 
and operate mines and manufacture machinery 
by Joseph P. Walsh, 18 Tremont street 

BOSTON—LaFollette Coal & Iron Corp 
has been incorporated with 230 shares no par 
value stock to mine, mill and smelt iron and 


Gifford, Framingham, 


other ores by Stanley E. 
Mass. 

QUINCY, MASS.—Special Production Ma- 
chines Inc. has been incorporated with 1000 
shares no par value stock to manufactur 
machines, machinery and appliances by Wil- 
liam L. F. Gilman, 1 Federal street, Boston 

SALEM, MASS.—D. C. Dupuis Plumbing & 
Heating Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture and _ install 
plumbing and heating systems, by Damien C. 
Dupuis, 109 Leach street 

SHELBURNE FALLS, MASS.—Mayhew 
Steel Products Co.’s plant was damaged by a 
recent fire. 

WEYMOUTH, MASS.—Johnson Molding & 
Tool Co. has been incorporated with 250 
shares no par value stock to manufacture 
machinery and tools by Elinor G. Johnson, 
158 Parmenter road, West Newton, Mass. 

BOGOTA, N. J.—Tri-County Oil Burner 
Co. Ine. has been incorporated with $125,000 
capital by Morrison, Lloyd & Morrison, Ridg- 
field Park, attorneys. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Lockjecint Pipe Co., 


iron pipe, plans to 


plant. 


maker of concrete and 


build an addition to its 
William F. 


IRVINGTON. N. J Wittel & 
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Law 





Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal to engage in structural iron fabrication by 
Harry C. Brown, Maplewood, attorney 


Works has 
capital by 


Wire 
$50,000 


NEWARK, N. J.—Newark 
incorporated with 
Smith, Newark, 


been 


Homer D. attorney. 


NEWARK, N. d- Coleman Smelting 


Thomas 





& Refining Co. has been incorporated with 
$125,000 capital by Richard H. Cashion, at- 
torney. 

NEWARK, N. J Doerfler Hofstetter Mfg 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture tools by Henry Carless 
New York, attorney 

WEST NEW YORK, N J O'Neil Mfg 
Corp. has been incorporated with 1000 shares 
no par value stock to manufacture radios, by 
United States Corporation C« 


BINGHAMTON, N Y Binghamton Air- 


ways has been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
to manufacture and deal in aeronautical ma- 
chinery by Taft & Yeoma Binghamton, at- 
torneys 

BROOKLYN N. Y Beacon Lamps Corp 
70 Commercial street, manufacturer of electric 
ighting equipment, plan o rebuild its plant, 


damaged in a recent fire 


BUFFALO—Svendson Tri-Abbott Electric has 

n incorporated th $10,000 capital to en- 

€ i by W er, Harter & Moran 
Buff ttorne 

NEW YORK-—Dakco Metal Products Corp. has 
been ecrporated with $25,000 capital by I A 
Eichner, 1545 Broadway, attorney. 

NEW YORK Carmen Iron & Bronze Works 
has been incorporated with 200 shares no 
par value stock by H. L. Kreeger, attorney. 

NEW YORK—Prote » Sanitary Product 


~ 


BURLINGTON, I1O0WA—Murray Iron Works 
Co. has purchased _ the Standard Turbine 
Corp., Scio, N. Y and is moving all the 


Possible 
the 


plant expansion is 


here. 


contemplated by 


equipment 
Murray company. 


Ltd., 
reconstruct 


IOW A—Western Silo Co. 
tanks, etc., 
recently damaged by fire. 


IOWA—J. H. Bruhn 


DES MOINES, 
builder of silos, will 
its plant, 


NEWTON, contem- 





Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 


by M. Lustig, 154 Nassau street, attorney. 


NEW YORK—Original Studio Ironworks has 


been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
F. R. Serri, 32 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
attorney. 

NEW YORK 3endix Mfg. Co. has been in- 


manufacture 
Raphael, 141 


corporated with $20,000 capital to 
Gallert, Hilborn & 


hardware, by 


Broadway, attorney 


NEW YORK has been 
incorporated with 200 shares no par value stock 


Pitometer Log Corp. 


to operate machine shops by Green & Hurd, 
52 Broadway, attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Star Paper Fastener Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to man- 
ufacture tools and machinery by Stevens & 
Benton, Port Chester, attorneys. 


Extinguisher 
25,000 


NEW YORK Fire 


Corp. 


Metropolitan 
shares 
value stock 
City, N. Y., 


has been incorporated with 


preferred and 100 shares no 


by. d. L. 


attorney 


par 


Stoneman, Long Island 


Sales 


Mfg. & 


$20,000 capi- 


NEW Guard 


Corp. 


YORK—-Sure 


has been incorporated with 


in auto appliances 
& Evans, 115 


manufacture and deal 
Griffin, 


attorneys. 


tal to 
by Delehanty, Hannon 


Broadway, 
Hallberg has 


preferred 


Luckenbach & 


10,000 


NEW YORK 


been incorporated with shares 


manu- 
Blake, 


and 1000 shares no par value stock to 


facture electrical machinery by T. J. 


50 Broadway, attorney. 


Cochrane Foundry 


PA 
plant 


NORRISTOWN, 


Corp. will move its from Philadelphia 


to Earnest Station, near here, where a branch 


plant is maintained 


Thomas Savill’s Sons, 1310 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wallace street, makers of plumbing equipment 
and supplies, will remodel a 2 and 4-story 
building acquired recently, for a new plant. 

PHILLIPSDALE, R. I.--Washburn Wire Co 
lans to build a l-story rod mill 108 x 1382 
feet at its plant here 





est Centra 





plates building a plant for the manufacture 
of an automatic fire alarm system. 
MINNEAPOLIS— Midwest Heat Regulator 


Co., 3318 East Lake street, L. A. Larson, 
manager, will build a 38-story plant 39 x 45 
feet. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Rainville-Carlson Co. Ince., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
Walter and E. J. Rainville and M. J. and 
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New Construction and Enterprise 


E. R. Carlson, to do sheet metal work and _ for an addition to the municipal power plant. at MecKees Rocks, Pa., and probably will re- 


manufacture sheet metal products. Charles Foster, 512 Sellwood building, Duluth, quire additional equipment. 
MINNEAPOLIS—P arten-Blomstrom Ma- ‘8S engineer. ST. LOUIS—American Stove Co., Kingshigh- 
chinery Co. Inc. has been incorporated with — way and Daggett street, will build an addi- 
; q : BRIDGETOWN, MO.—Curtiss-Roberts ir- : 
$100,000 capital to manufacture engines, boil- O.—Curtiss-Robertson Air tion, 88 x 117 feet, to its plant at 5000 Daggett 


craft Corp., will build a 1-story airplane manu- 


ers, milling machinery and equipment. Gus- Cacturir aa street. 
° ° ,ac 1g 12 . 
tave A. Parten, is one of the incorporators. : NORFOLK, NEB.—United States Steel Post 
ST. PAUL—Waldorf Paper Products Co., KANSAS CITY, MO.—M. W. Weatherstrip ¢po, Inec., has been incorporated with $50,000 


M. W. Waldorf, president, will build an ad- ©, 4053 Broadway, A. L. Moon, secretary, capital by Martin H. Fahrenholz and Henry 
has acquired a plant for the manufacture of Miller. 


‘tal veatherstrips. 
—— ere FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Foundry Co. is build- 


dition to the power plant including the in- 
stallation of boiler plant equipment, gen- 


erators, switchboards, etc. Ralph D, Thomas, ST. LOUIS—Joseph Greenspon’s Sons Iron’ ing a plant addition for the manufacture of oil 
9 sec avenue sot Minneapolis, is ee . i. a : . 

1200 Second avenue south, Minneapolis, i & Steel Co., Hall street, fabricator of iron storage tanks and for electric welding and 
engineer. and steel products for mine service, braces, blacksmithing. The company is inquiring for 


WILLMAR, MINN.—Pilans are being made etc., plans to build a 1-story branch plant an electric welder. (Noted Dec. 8) 


o——- 

















Centra 


land avenue, has been incorporated with $150,- 
000 shares preferred and 25,000 shares no par 
value stock to manufacture and deal in elec- 
trical devices, medical, surgical and hospital 
supplies, ete., with McKinley, Killinger & 


East 


CHICAGO—Chicago Die & Machine Co.’s 
plant was damaged by a recent fire, following 














an explosion. , . 
Pp West Roosevelt avenue, has been incorporated 


CHICAGO—Mechanical Mfg. Co., Union with $300,000 capital to manufacture and deal 
Stock Yards,-has awarded the contract for a in automotive shop equipment and appliances 
l-story shop, 81 x 85 feet. (Noted Dec. 29). with Chestnutt, Murphy, Poole & Co., 360 Babb, Continental & Commercial Bank building, 


CHICAGO—Falk Leadizing Co. Ine., 3340 North Michigan avenue, correspondent. correspondents. 


West Thirty-first street, has been incorporated CHICAGO—Richmond Fireproof Door Co. EVANSTON, ILL.—Fred Fladers Ine., 1918 
with $15,000 capital to do metal coating, with of Ilijinois, 14 East Jackson boulevard, has Harrison street, has been incorporated with 
Charles R. Caslor, 69 West Washington street, heen incorporated with $1000 capital to manu- $20,000 capital to manufacture and deal in 
correspondent. facture and deal in building equipment, mate- plumbing and sewage material, ete., with 
CHICAGO—Whitney & Ford Co., 4325 Cot- rials, ete., with the Corporation Trust Co., Peter F. McNamee, Otis building, correspond- 
tage Grove avenue, has been incorporated to 112 West Adams street, correspondent. ent. 

manufacture and deal in plumbing supplies CHICAGO—Procunier Safety Chuck Co., 18 JOLIET, ILL.—Paris & Hall Foundry Co. 
and fixtures with Frederick A. Brown, 1518 South Clinton street, has been incorporated is building a new plant for the manufacture 
Otis building, correspondent. with $50,000 capital to manufacture and deal of gray iron, brass, bronze and aluminum 
CHICAGO—Met-L-Wood Corp., C. C. Ken- in tools, machinery, etc., with Deming, Jarrett castings. O. E. Paris is president. 

drick, 25 West Fourteenth street, manager, & Mulfinger, 160 North LaSalle street, cor- 


JOLIET, ILL.—Mattson Wire & Mfg. Co., 


has awarded the general contract for a 1-story respondent. : ° . Pil | 
plant, 120 x 205 feet, to Foltz & Co., 510 CHICAGO—Aero Ignition Co., 208 South recently moved into its new office building, 
North Dearborn street. (Noted Dec. 22). La Salle street, suite 940, has been incorpo- is remodeling its old offices into a plant. 
CHICAGO—Great Lakes Vending Co., 160 rated with 300 shares no par value stock to METROPOLIS, ILL.—Columbia Stove Co. has 
North LaSalle street, suite 1515, has been in- manufacture and deal in magnetos, tools, been incorporated with $2000 capital to manu- 


corporated with $15,000 capital to manufacture machinery, ignition devices, etc., with Newby facture and deal in stoves, ranges and parts, 

and deal in vending machines with Meads & & Murphy, Continental Commercial Bank with United States Corporation Co., 604 Carle- 

Scott, 160 North La Salle street, correspond- building, correspondents. ton building, St. Louis, correspondent. 

ents. CHICAGO—Nye-Mosher Mfg. Co., 3617 South MOLINE, ILL.—Herman Nelson Corp., 1824 
CHICAGO—Superior Chemical Co. Inc., 5624 Ashland avenue, has been incorporated with Third avenue, manufacturer of ventilating 

South Halsted street, has been incorporated 500 shares no par value stock to manufacture systems, is having plans made for a 2-story, 

with $50,000 capital to manufacture machinery and deal in machines and mechanical, electrical fireproof plant. Cervin, Horn & Stuhr, Safety 























and equipment for chemical processes, with and chemical devices, etc., with Netherton & building, Rock Island, Ill., are architects. 
Nelson, Wilson & McFall, 105 South LaSalle Netherton, Marquette building, correspond- WILMETTE, ILL.—Millen Hardware Co., 
street, correspondent. ents. 1219 Wilmette avenue, has been incorporated 
CHICAGO—Joseph Weidenhoff Inc., 4352 CHICAGO—Vit-O-Net Corp., 2615 North Ash- with $50,000 capital to engage in general 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES FOREIGN IRON ORE Manganese Ore 
Iron Ore Cents per unit, alongside docks, Atlantic Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
ports cent per pound of metallic manganese 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports contained. 
¥, saa 
We tie dtl $4.55 Foreign manganiferous yen a — mmnamedeneas} 
: , t 55 e -ent i a 6 , _Wnneceaseesessonccooones « 
ee ae wie 8 per cent manganese... 10.00 to 10,50 Caucasian, 58 to 65 per cent 
ce OTL cecccoccccccccccsocccccsososcocccs e aie . ‘ washed me 38 to 40 cents 
Old range nonbessemer, 51% i : 
Bee GORt> TBR.  ciuitivcsimnesn 4.40 North African low phosphor- 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5114 per WB. jncihtasietsasnccomipeeninaioeiteamntiliewas nominal 
CGS. BOE. cuenta 4.25 Swedlihh foduier dr Neate 05 Fluorspar 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES DEF CONE cccocccccccccccccccscscccceccosocons 9.00 to 9.50 85 and 5 per cent grade 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish and North African Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 58 to 63 basic, 50 to 60 per cent........ 8.50 to 9.00 Illinois mines, per net ton $16.00 
pare SS ETE 8.00 to 8.50 Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus Newfoundland foundry, 55 paid eastern tidewater, per 
BB to 6H per CONE .....ceeseree nominal OF Ott dcnncntinban 9.00 to 9.50 net ton 16.00 to 16.50 
Se —————————_———— —-— = ————SSS ee 
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on 


sheet metal business with A. C. Wenban, 134 
North LaSalle street, correspondent. 


SCHILLER PARK, ILL.—Bohnsack Brick 
Co., 6000 West Grand boulevard, plans to 
build a new plant including a machine shop, 
386 x 100 feet. 

ANDERSON, IND.—Delco-Remy Corp. is in- 
quiring for machinery and equipment for pro- 
posed foundry, 150 x 180 feet. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—International Steel & 
Iron Co., Cleveland and Edgar streets, has 
awarded the contract for a 1l-story plant, 90 
x 600 feet. (Noted Dec. 8). 

RICHMOND, IND.—Hayes Track Appliance 
Co. contemplates building a new plant. 

DETROIT—Ford Motor Co. has awarded the 
contract for structural steel for a new foundry 
to Worden-Allen Co. 

DETROIT—Fire Doors Inc. has been _ in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital to manufacture 
and deal in fire doors of all kinds by Thurlow 
E. Coon, 826 Edison avenue. 

DETROIT—Standard Aircraft Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with 30,000 shares no par 
value stock to manufacture and deal in air- 
eraft and accessories, by Gaylord N. Bebout, 
91 Gladstone avenue. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—Pontiac Sheet Metal & 
Roofing Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by Floyd B. Harrington, East Lansing. 

BEECHWOOD, 0.—Seville Art Metal 
Studios Inc. has been incorporated with 25 
shares no par value by Marc J. Grossman, 
Kenneth D. Carter and M. F. Morris. 

CINCINNATI—International Aircraft Corp., 
Arthur Ewalt, 909 Keith building, president, 
will remodel an airplane manufacturing plant. 

CINCINNATI—Eclipse Machinery Co. has 
been incorporated with 100 shares no par 
value stock by Frank P. Lippard, Charles C. 
Schlueter and Fred P. Glosh. 

CLEVELAND—National Copper & Smelting 
Co. has leased property from the Cleveland 
Railway Co. and expects to enlarge its plant. 

CLEVELAND—Reflex Spark Flug Co. has 
leased property on Berea road northwest and 
will establish a plant there. 

CLEVELAND—Forest City-Walworth Run 
Foundries Co., 4500 Euclid avenue, maker of 


iron and steel castings, plans to build a 2- 
story foundry, 85 x 100 feet. 
CLEVELAND—Regan Construction Co. is 


building a plant at Thirtieth street and Cot- 
tage Grove avenue for the American Loose 
Leaf Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

MARTINS FERRY, O.—James H. 
Foundry Co. has installed its new equipment 
and has started the manufacture of steel 
castings. George Beans is company presi- 
dent. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Thompson Grinder Co. 
will build a I1-story, 30 x 60-foot addition to 
its plant at Fishler and Main streets. 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—Everwear Mfg. Co., 
maker of playground equipment, plans to 
build a l1-story plant, 50 x 50 feet and is in- 
quiring for machinery and equipment. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Steel Products Engi- 
neering Co., I. W. Clark, secretary, is in- 
quiring for gear cutting machinery for its 
contemplated l-story plant to be built at Co- 
lumbia and South Dakota streets. 

GLENDALE, W. VA.—R. R. Kitchen & 
Co., 37 Nineteenth street, Wheeling, has been 
awarded the contract to build a plant for 
the Fokker Aircraft Corp. of America. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—Kenosha Boiler & Struc- 
tural Co., C. Stevens, president, 1302 Forty- 
second street, contemplates alterations to its 
plant. 


Beans 
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MARSHFIELD, WIS.—The authorized capi- 
talization of Felker Bros. Mfg. Co. has been 
increased from $150,000 to $200,000. The plant 
recently was enlarged. The company manu- 
factures boilers, tanks, stacks, and other sheet 
and plate work, dairy heaters, etc. 

MILWAUKEE—Wisconsin Gear & Engineer- 
ing Co., G. Lauritzen, 241 Reed street, presi- 
dent and manager, plans to build a machine 
shop addition. (Noted Oct. 13). 

OSSEO, WIS.—Engineers Druar & Mili- 
nowski, 500 Globe building, St. Paul, are com- 
pleting plans for the new city water works 
and sewage system. J. W. Smith is city 
clerk. 

PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


The plant of the Morain 





ANNISTON, ALA.—Anniston Steel Casting 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture a variety of steel castings 
and parts of machinery by J. N. Hughes, 
president; L. O. Treadway, vice president, 
and A. E. Echols, secretary and _ treasurer. 
The company expects to open a new plant 
shortly on West Tenth street. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Long-Lewis Hard- 
ware Co., plans to build a 2-story plant 
140 x 200 feet here. 

BREWTON, ALA.—Brewton Iron Works has 
moved into its new plant and has production 
under way. 

ROCKWOOD, ALA.—Rockwood 
Stone Co. is inquiring for a 10 and 30-ton 


Alabama 


electric crane for a proposed mill and shop, 
160 x 400 feet. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Cole Iron Works, 1272 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
First Quality 








3 aE $43.00 to 46.00 
Ohio . 43.00 to 46.00 
Illinois 43.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri «» 43.00 to 46.00 
Maryland --- 43.00 to 46.00 
Georgia and Alabama ......... 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 
be i CE 35.00 to 38.00 
Pes .. 85.00 to 88.00 
Illinois .» 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentueky ..-- 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri . 85.00 to 38.00 
Maryland 85.00 to 38.00 





Georgia and Alabama . 80.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 


eee ia 48.00 
Joliet, Ill., and East Chi- 

i eee 62.00 
ne I aT 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
S =<. 0% 5 Oibveienann 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Per Net Ton Chester, Pa. and Baltimore 

base . 
Dead-burned grain magnesite 40.00 


CHROME BRICK 


Per Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore 
base 


Oe Os OEE I neetpenenininsonien 45.00 











Gravel Co., Plymouth, at Glen Beulah, Sheboy- 
gan county, will be overhauled completely and 
much of the equipment replaced with new 
machinery. A new gasoline locomotive also 
will be purchased. 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, 
Chien Tool Co. has_ been 
Lawrence L. Swingle who plans to make 
certain additions at a later time. 
WAUKESHA, WIS.—I. B. Rowell Ce., 1310 
Lincoln avenue, plans to build a l-story found- 


WIS.—Prairie du 
taken over by 


ry building. 

WAUKESHA, WIS.—Quality Aluminum Cast- 
ing Co., A. G. Harter, treasurer, plans to 
build a aluminum 
foundry. 


Southern 
States 


Murphy avenue, has the contract to furnish 


l-story addition to _ its 


miscellaneous and ornamental iron for the 
plant of the Chevrolet Motor Co., being built 
at Atlanta. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 
craft Co., incorporated recently by 
Gough, Sherman Foster and Robert Ruther- 
ford, plans to start production on an airplane 


OKLA.—Gough Air- 
Frank 


motor shortly. 

GALVESTON, TEX.—Acme Machine Co. 
Inc., W. J. Mead, president, is inquiring for 
lathes, milling machine, electric welder, piston 
ring stock, etc. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Markle Steel Co., C. N 
Markle, president, 1709 Shepherd street, will 
establish a plant on a newly acquired site on 
the upper ship channel. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Weise Mathews Strainer 
Machine Co. has been incorporated by W. M. 
Mathews, Fay Mathews and E. F. Weise, 
3004 Bagby street. 

SANDSTON, VA.—A. A. 
York, and associates contemplate establishing 


Anderson, New 


an airplane factory here on newly acquired 


property. 


Western 


ee oe 





- a + 


States 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—Bunting Iron Works, 
820 Parker avenue, plans to build a new 
plant. 

HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF.—W. P. Y. 
Air Compressor Co. plans to build a plant 
40 x 150 feet. 

LONG BEACH, CALIF.—City will build a 
machine shop, filling station, etc., in con- 
nection with a municipal airport. 


LOS ANGELES—Wilhite Machine Works 


1928 























Inc., maker of ornamental wrought iron, 
plans further expansion, to take care of 
Eastern markets. S. C. Wilhite is president 
of the company. (Noted Dec. 15). 


SAN BRUNO, CALIF.—Western Aero Con- 
struction Co. Ine., Jenevein building, plans 
to build a plant for the construction of air- 


planes. 


PUEBLO, COLO.—MetaHoid Corp., Chicago, 
plans to build a 1 and 2-story ore grinding 
plant, 80 x 100 feet, here. 


ASTORIA, OREG.—Port of Astoria has 
leased property to the Tice Lock Washer Mfg. 
Co. which will erect a machine shop. 


BAKER, OREG.—Iron Dyke mill has begun 
cperations following authorization by the court 
on petition of Carey Nixon, receiver for the 
Idaho Copper Co. properties in Oregon and 


Idaho. 


OREGON CITY, OREG.—Roake & _ Sons, 
J. A. Roake, manager, is inquiring for ma- 


chinery and equipment for its contemplated 


New Construction and Enterprise 


2-story foundry and machine shop, 48 x 65 
feet. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Portland Gas & Coke 
Co. will install a smoke eliminating system 
early this year. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Dan F. McGill will 
build a new plant for the manufacture of 
enamel bake ovens. 

KELSO, WASH.—C. & N. Threadless Cou- 
pling Co. has been incorporated with $125,00C 
capital and will establish a plant here. 

SEATTLE—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of pumps, machinery, 
ete., will build a warehouse, assembling and 
manufacturing plant here shortly. 

SPOKANE—Spokane Lead & Zine Co. is 
planning an electrical power project at Metal- 
ine Falls, to operate mining properties and a 
lead and zinc smelter. 

SPOKANE—Great Northern railway will use 
the Hillyard shops here for the assembling 
point for a number of cars and locomotives 
to be built shortly. 

TACOMA, WASH.—City of 
build a second 45,000-horsepower unit to its 


Tacoma will 


hydroelectric project. 





Canada 





CALGARY, ALTA.—Calgary Iron Works 
Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on the 
business as iron founder, and to manufac- 


ture iron, steel and other metals, with $100,- 


New 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY—Oliver Ma- 
chinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has issued a 
catalog of its junior line of woodworking ma- 


chinery, each unit of which is portable. 


Pratt & Whitney Co., 
issued a_ bulletin de- 


BORING MILLS 
Hartford, Conn., has 
scribing and illustrating the high 


obtained by its boring machines designed for 


accuracy 


jig boring 


ELECTRIC STARTERS—Allen-Bradley Co., 
Milwaukee, has issued a bulletin covering va- 
ried uses of one type of its motor starter 
where a smooth acceleration of motor speed is 


desirable. It is illustrated. 

GRINDERS—Cleveland Armature Works Inc., 
Cleveland, has issued a bulletin on its motor- 
driven grinders and polishing and _ buffing 
lathes. It is illustrated and contains tables 
of capacities and dimensions. 

METAL CLEANING—Cowles Detergent Co. 
Cleveland, is circulating a booklet on metal 
cleaning. Illustrations show effect of various 
cleaning solutions on the surface of metals 


and conclusions are drawn. 


NICKEL ALLOY—International Nickel Co., 
New York, has issued a leaflet describing per- 
formance of alloy cast iron which meets high 


duty requirements. Various foundry mixtures 


000 capital and 3000 shares no par value 


stock by Harold A. Jacques, James Cairn, 
and Alberta Pringle. 
WINNEPEG, MAN.—Mickelson Battery 


Mfg. Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture and deal in electric batteries and 


electric articles and products, with $100,000 


to meet differing requirements are given. 


International 
York, sets 


COAL CARBONIZATION 
Coal Carbonization Co., New 
forth in a current bulletin a description of 
its process for low-temperature carbonization 
of coal. It is illustrated by diagrams and by 
halftones of installations. 


FURNACES—A bulletin by the Combustion 
Corp., New York, 
paper on the design of furnaces for pulverized 


Engineering contains a 
coal. The process of combustion is described 
and means suggested for obtaining the most 
rapid action. 


FURNACES—Application of pulverized coal 
to small boiler furnaces is the subject of a 
current bulletin by the Erie City Iron Works, 
Turbulence of air and fuel are ob- 
method of 


moting combustion to a high degree. 


Erie, Pa. 


tained by admission, thus pro- 


GASKETS—Flexitallic Gasket Co., Camden, 
N. J., has issued a leaflet describing its gas- 
kets. How the gasket is built up and its ac- 
tion in resisting strains are shown in_illus- 
prices and other in- 


trations. Dimensions, 


formation are included. 

CASEHARDENING STEELS—British Rolling 
Mills Ltd., Tipton, Staffs, Eng., has issued a 
catalog of its special steels, especially grades 


capital by Anton Mickleson, Roland W. Me- 
Clure and Douglas Nickolson. 


CHATHAM, ONT.—Hayes Wheels & Forg- 
ings Ltd. is going into active production of 
automobile accessories, 


LONDON, ONT.—Richards-Wilcox Canadian 
Co. Ltd., manufacturer of builders’ hard- 
ware, fire doors, iron and steel products, etc., 
proposes to start work early next year on an 
addition to its plant here. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—United Construction Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $1,000,000 
capital. by William L. Scott, Leo A. Kelly and 
Byron W. Howard. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Maple Leaf Supplies 
Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in iron, steel, asbestos, cleansing 
materials, ete. with $100,000 capital by 
Earnest C. Bogart, Ross Kennedy and Bryon 
B. Kennedy. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Metal Artcrafts Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in babbitt, brass, steel and compounds, with 
$20,000 capital and 20,000 shares no par value 
stock by Robert Forsyth, Joseph Sedgewick, 
and Gladys Jago. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian National rail- 
ways will call for bids early in 1928 for gen- 
eral contract for the construction of locomo- 
tive and machine shops at Point St. Charles, 
Montreal. A. F. Byers & Co., 340 University 
avenue, have the contract for foundations. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Northern Electric Co., 
121 Shearer street, will build a 1-story by- 
products plant, 135 x 150 feet, brick con- 
struction. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Quinlan, Robertson & 
Janin Ltd., 702 Sherbrooke street, plans to in- 
stall a 50-horsepower steam boiler, four elec- 
tric motors of 100 horsepower, etc. 


Trade Publications 


suited to casehardening. A treatise on steel is 
much information of value 
to users of special grades. 


included, giving 


WIRE PIONEERS—Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
and Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have 
prepared a leaflet on “Fathers of Industry.” 
It relates the history of the Hazard companies 
Much of historical interest 
in the early days of American industry is 
presented. 


and their founders. 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS AND MOTORS— 
American Fluid Motors Co., Philadelphia, has 
issued a catalog of its devices for the ap- 
plication of high-pressure hydraulic power to 
machinery drives. It includes presses, broach- 
ing machines, testing machines, cranes, ship 
windlasses and _ steerers, mechanical stokers 
and other heavy machinery. It is illustrated 
and full description of operation is given. 


VENTILATING FANS—An unusual volume 
has been issued by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. It is titled ‘‘The 
Eighth Wonder’ and deals with the Holland 
vehicular tunnel connecting New York and 
Jersey City. The Sturtevant Co. designed and 
built the ventilating equipment for renewing 
air in the tunnel bores. An engrossing story 
of the design and construction of the tunnel 
is told. It is well illustrated. 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 214 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 
















Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
MMIII. Wnppitecalaspheuinsdensicctananssion 19% 
and %-inch . 25% 
inch 4214 
48% 
501% 
43% 
cece 47% 
7 to 8-inch ........ aa 43% 
9 and 10-inch ita 41% 
11 and 12-inch 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
is iicieccintinecescmcns 60 4814 
Lap Weld 
Re a 53 41% 
gS ee 57 4514 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
-inch 4 2414 
and %-inch 47 30% 
-inc 53 42% 
-inch one ae 47% 
1 to 1%%-inch a ae 49, 
2 to 3-inch 61 5014 
2-inch 53 42% 
2% to 4-inch .. 7 46% 
4% to 6-inch .... 56 45% 
7 to 8-inch ........ 52 39% 
9 and 10-inch 45 32% 
11 and 12-inch ‘ 44 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
RO i iatibecarnnsicitelnrececinthiabcess 42 32% 
% to 1%-inch 45 351% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 37% 
RE rrr ee 1 821% 
2% to 4-inch 43 34% 
4% to 6-inch me . 43 33% 
| eee ae ae 38 25% 


(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized. These prefer- 
entials increased by one extra 5 per cent 
in meeting competition.) 


2 : 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de- 

livered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 





Butt Weld 
% and %-inch +11 +39 
SINR heiiscinsbacsnapevoonneriness Te 2 
%-inch _.......... = 11 
1 to 1%-inch 30 13 


Lap Weld 





PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


% and %-inch +54 
ee 7 
eee 12 
OID | cskntinatbecseciesststinn 14 
I ee eciea cee ennedanninaile 9 
2% to 4-inch .............. 15 
4% to 6-inch os 14 
Oe Sn oer eee Sauna 7 





IN cchvccnvesbenigmidirsipabies 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 





Butt Weld 
14-inch +59% 
¥,-inch +40 
l-inch +46 
14-inch -+-40 
1%-inch +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2%-inch. ................. +13 +25 
38 and 4-inch + 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch + 9 +18 





8-inch - aaa 

(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Carload 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. 
4 points larger 
(Lap Weld) 


STEEL 
2 and 24-inch 
ZY and VSBaineh .........ccccccorccecves 
TINIE) Neiciceth dl nesstidetictcsvecousiinndoeinanectiad 
3% to 34%4-inch 
4 to 13-inch ts, 
(Note- —Additional discounts ‘of | 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 





CHARCOAL IRON 
ROMIINUR  - Sucssamsidccongsassnsincne sdekebeuaianenieters: 
IIb cicsntiienatah cachibGeacieciscncchvecapindinesis “Ee 
2 and 2%4-inch ‘ iim ee 
| Se SS eee 3 
a gE eae 5 


(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 





SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
SS Se Sat SS Ee ER ee 56 off 
1% and 1%-inch ........ ‘ Are. Tito i 
1%4-inch " SES SOR eer err on 32 off 
2 and 24-inch — EE ae ne SR 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch .............. MA 
3- inch re Cn 
3144 and 3¥ ,-inch | Ieee 
4-inch ......... shchiphideebithion irene ee 
4%, 5 and 6- ‘inch. pe is 41 off 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
2 and 2%-inch _........ 80 off 
2% and 2%-inch Sdilionanaiennsioasertbes 88 off 
83-inch _....... Sis ciscpiaialaeliaieacideesbitia ie sa ARO 
3% and 3% Spears a . 46 off 
EE. sci esectdhbdocs i Rat, 49 off 
41%, 5 and 6- inch oh eihiteatabicatiees SOU 


(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 
extra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 
per cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 

TUBING 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch = 12-gage 14\c 
SRY gicatehaitiatiinieneseeneanin .. ll-gage 15c 

ndash + 10-gage 16c 

.. 12-gage l6c 

ane Bees 17¢ 

picsnaeliaimeaeiitinaetiaiie . 10-gage 18¢ 

3-inch _....... eee, 33c 
5 34-inch eet . 9-gage —° 50c 
Ne nee wee 9-Bage 52c 


Plus usual “extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 





72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 

\4-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 


to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
ERTS ES RE ne ie .05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
PU 9 sci hbdad atecshene eh dusnnsteda tiobantevies .10c 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
ie SORE ete Se Ee -15c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
ED SE eee scbusuanaahadieehbactsanasen .25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
SUES ehasetlbieathigh ed tranucexescongshexsesedadecedaeuawaners -50c 
Plates less than 14-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
MISE cic connatipsrainttintenacteaindacebigteelbadeacseees .10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
RUMEN ncccisrenconsseanasrieidssonaseaaibapasVaasacias xipnusa .20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
RNIN cdi Sanity Sindee schists ieeccrsoubas anemia -80¢ 


Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates 14-inch thick and heavier 
: GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot, to and _ in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20c 


Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 44-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 3/16-inch; or lighter than 11 
pounds per square foot, to but not in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot, .20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 












BOE: “nscavssksiatbendenthibesittticn smesetl .80¢ 
QUALITIES 
Pressing steel ...... a eee -10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler "grade) Soekasbduansttuuk’ ae 
Ordinary firebox steel]  on......cccccccsssseree 220C 
RE Ea 
Locomotive firebox steel  ..........ccccceseeeeees -50c 
Oe see eee 1.50¢ 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications for Medium or 
a 10c 
High tensile hull steel subject to 
Ss. Navy sea or equivalent 
specifications Res SER Ses. TS 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U Navy 
Dept. ree clas A and 
B. 1.50¢ 





Hull plates “to hull “specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 

Floor Plates 

Checkered plates Te Rs Saar EO 1.75c 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 

sketch and are rolled from ‘Stock Steel” 

only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 

Mill inspection sideiucebicetphboeseboteoscia eG ee 
Charges for other inspection, such as 

Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 

will be made by inspection bureau direct 

to buyer. 
CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

Five feet and over up to published limit of 

length, but not over 80 feet....No extra 


Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive........ .10¢ 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive........  .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive........ .50¢ 
Under 1 foot ......... A 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive.... .10c 


Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 


0c 


(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
PERE GREE, * Decrinnrsccnsssciesegasssnesncecenscenne .20c 
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E I d Steel Statisti 
Gross Tons 
. - se + 
Pig Iron Production Ingots and Castings Production 
Monthly United : Monthly United ‘ 
Average Kingdom France Belgium Luxemburg Germany* Average Kingdom France Belgium Luxemburg Germany* 
i) 729,000 405,000 192,000 184,800 1,279,200 a 566,000 363,000 206,000 79,400 1,339,600 
a | 855,000 427,200 203,800 207,000 1,374,400 Cd eee 638,600 384,500 202,300 109,000 1,445,700 
i aa 218.000 280,300 71.800 79,600 643.200 i. ee 308,600 254,500 62,800 61,900 819,700 
i) ee 408.500 428.900 132.300 138,200 770,500 ee 490,100 372,000 128,400 114,300 960,500 
| 620.000 445,600 179.100 115.400 404.700 > ae 706,800 419,100 186,200 98,300 517.000 
i, See 60.000 631.100 230.300 177.000 640,500 oy) 685,100 566,000 234,700 154.300 806,500 
i eee 521.800 696,800 208.500 192.300 834.500 - see 615,500 608,300 197,700 170,800  1,000.000 
ee 203,500 770,500 > 278,800 206,100 791,000 ae 296,700 wer 276,800 184,100 1,012,500 
1926 
janeery a 533,500 750,900 135,600 200.500 678,700 pe tome ‘ 640.400 650.200 129 100 171,200 778,600 
ebruary. 502.000 695.500 199,200 182.200 621,500 ebruary 703,800 620.500 180,400 167.800 803,200 
March... 568.500 760.300 276,°00 20.400 705,500 March... 784.100 714,300 276,500 192,700 935.000 
_— ae 539,100 755,800 283,400 193,600 657,800 po ae 661.000 672,600 282.500 177,700 855,000 
coe oe he ce fe fe 2 fe i aa ae 
jay a Ti ole ee ee ee ee. ee ee 
September 12.500 772.800 308.000 ~—-211.400 866.300 September 95.700 695100 307.600 186.200 1,126,300 
Gaksboer. . 13.100 802.900 314.600 =. 219,400 920,700 October... 94.200 730.200 311,800 192.200  1.155,900 
November 12.700 777.300 304.700 214.000 967,400 November 97,500 702,700 305.100 191,100 1,237.400 
December 98,000 SOOT gg rere 228,700 1,048,100 December 319,300 729 500 “— 205,400 1,282,800 
January.. 434,600 792,400 311.500 224,100 1,044,600 January.. 730,700 662,900 315,700 192,300 1.288.500 
February. 571,100 705,100 285 000 204,500 953,600 February. 826.800 618,200 292,200 181,300 1,214,300 
March... 671,800 788,500 309,400 226,200 1.968,900 March... 949,600 692,900 309,700 199.800 1,3°3,600 
Aas, .035 680,000 761,800 305,190 221.00 1.035.400 i pee 850,100 669,900 296,400 202,800 1,269,100 
TO ee 720,100 781.800 314,000 233.900 1,112,1C0 eo 884,600 700,800 316,100 206.900 1,356,200 
ree 651,300 735,000 207,300 229,300 1,650,900 a 747,300 661,400 295,100 200,000 1,307,200 
July: 1 S809 F8rH80 31700 «344300 LosR00 August... e430 6n200 «329600 «242500 «(14091709 
Eerember Slam FO) pa ee eee ee | 6 nie | cae 
October .. i) | re R 26,6 ; : ictober.. ae bebene p ; . R 
*German pre-war boundaries for 1912 and 1913; from 1919 the figures do not include the Sarre district returns. 
Imports Exports 
United Belgium andf United Belgium andft 
Kingdom France Luxemburg Germany* Kingdom France Luxemburg Germany* 
Average monthly 1912.. 166,400 16,400 87.000 27.300 Average monthly 1912.. 400.600 41,500 124,500 482,400 
Average monthly 1913.. 185.900 14.100 72.900 25.000 Average monthly 1913.. 414.100 51.600 129.200 517.300 
Average monthly 1921.. 136,700 41.300 43.300 54,000 Average monthly 1921. 141.400 133.800 75.600 160,000 
Averare monthly 1923., 110.200 $8500 43°70 148.000 Average monthly 1923.. 360,000 181900 207.900 110.000 
Rvhotan aaenaiile 1924.. 202.400 57,100 46.800 160.000 Average monthly 1924.. 321.100 231.100 282.200 130.000 
Average monthly 1925.. 226.700 14,100 44.500 98,400 Average monthly 1925.. 310.900 321.790 262 800 yaa A) 
Average monthly 1926.. $11,700 as 14,200 50,200 86,500 Average monthly 1926.. ae 343,800 308,900 402,000 
1 
ON eee 221,700 9,400 44,100 61.500 jepeeey eee. 336,700 345,200 188,200 347,300 
oer. a7 Oe 228.500 11.700 42.400 62,300 COPRGIE. i i vcs oaskts ss 339,500 353.000 247.300 338,600 
SP RS Et re i rs os rd 2 r are Pudi Maas ea cee 8 Bryn hyd tae 415.200 
: Se ee So 
Geet: GR Te ee MM Bas 273.700 323.100 +~—«-'199.700 357.500 
une 233.400 17.700 60.200 92,600 Deas caudssidsoes ce 231.300 297,600 262.700 375.100 
fun EN oe Aha thal a ercie oe 270.00 15,500 46,400 84.400 Mas cneek caenreen 243,900 306,100 229,200 428.900 
OS eee are 315.100 15,500 43.800 BESS AGAUE. occi sic cccecvene 163,700 323,600 406. 423.800 
CS cere 445.700 yo 4 tp mae ae oma Tere rr ree pees | ioaee yong Sooaas 
eae ee 398.200 13.8 42,8) z CE soc ad wane aso i J : 4 
an Road Veins ais 9's 422.700 9,400 52.600 109,900 ET re 166,400 419,300 427,100 430.000 
ae eer se 4,800 57,500 126,100 December............. — 413,800 470.600 422,300 
se oped et er we a8 555.500 7,900 45,800 129,500 josenty a alll ase Ma RD i 219,400 463,300 345,900 478,400 
OS er 443,400 10,100 36,800 143,400 MINN distevtnane«ae 251,700 80, 364.500 352,900 
| ae = ne 3 red 3 (4 129,800 a ie ores Kalra Marea oe hie rd Hs pe ag 
» le ie) Pe eee eee . , . 
v of auiesivspesmana: ee 15,190 47,500 186,400 at eas ad 422.400 461,900 800 344,300 
foe errr ee the yd ge oye jure Pintiuwseeenencaes's pee gned oye ph 307,600 
a ae bua aa 336, if é x there tusinycta cae $ Y , 
, lala aaa 286,300 5900 63400 211.300 Augutt................ 342.400 465,800 426,700 ‘333,200 
gepember ire weatas sgh sae RE yo ee 50,000 210,900 eerene Wwandud Coens ged ut wae $57 100 Sed Paty 
Oe Pee eee —- 336, came». Ceweed ose eens ol. See a ee ee Ss eees Peat b 
*Luxemburg is included with Germany in 1912 and 1913. tLuxemburg included with Belgium from 1922 onward. 
® 
American Iron and Steel Exports, Imports 
Gross Tons 
Imports Exports 1925 77.065 canoes Dee ee 26.677 251,284 
1927 Os a eee ’ ’ t 
{opener Te PEER TIN 63,452 215,235 February aren wee wed or aie Lge ci Ae rE 5 n Ae a 1,805,064 ' 
ey ae 49,460 166,128 SieWw.e-vo aa saaren 5 ear otals 
ebb dahiaag 61672 «17400 Apa... ss. 71.249 155426 —«-1928.........e0eeee 734.734 2.009.141 
PE ci. acne hee 02 Oe 60,374 192,339 ee 68,117 150,612 es aon xo adeno 712.895 2.005.100 ; 
_ SAAR ae 79,814 202,708 po rer ae 83,330 136,847 vee uusaeeeaaen 135,825 2,150,276 } 
aes seve 69,017 184,364 BO eta a oda é<'e tn 64,642 138,670 Ie bide, 015s dda 421.274 4,934,087 i 
i oe er 61,112 190,502 Ce” ane 68.489 188,963 PE Ravin ceiav ovees 322.264 4,397,295 f 
ES eer 68,386 175,636 September.......... 68,445 136,754 rer 169,110 5,338,019 ‘ 
September...... ; 58,464 166,352 Ll ee nS Hs eid ald AE IOE fee seeeat ber ist 4 
Octobe ; 52,503 170,255 INOWOMIUET «oc ccccees A ee 0 Bee cccnscdencees . 110. : 
Reveniiar - 61,882 177,928 DeceMbGP...c.055 sins 98,400 142,209 Lad SOREN i Pe ee ae osaeets j 
1926 eee — ees IIT Cc ccc cece cee A " 4 
(eeuery Bhat Waceda 40 79,067 174,585 oc) een eet 943,240 1,762,571 See me 317.260 2,745.635 f 
eae erat ae ase 1924 pee ana eoaeca areas yt rare 
~ phere eo Si a 69.281 129,376 = 1910... 222222222 510.730 15371943 
| eee 108,731 173,418 Seer 34,300 124,464 i. ERS Cee 363,984 1,243,583 j 
OS SS rs 124,215 159,506 rer 40.877 158,553 ., ae eer 205,845 964,242 j 
fon ce ies aalate. oo. ego's 82,411 194,717 September.......... 45,216 135.894 ne IE Re 662.358 1,301,981 
EE een 91,578 171,588 (0 ee 44,928 136,025 RSE Sore 577.809 1,325,740 
ee. See 85,484 182.071 EES Cais se ari Sahin 30.410 138,845 Se 416,000 1,011,255 
CNS ia ¢isia'n<640,0 81,830 172,070 Ee Snes 60.474 172,982 BET. Geis hn dw enaen 266.398 1,167,674 
November.......... 81,259 219,830 — Seer 66,805 168,172 Wes 6 uv Skivokaeeys 1,178.797 326,590 
December.......... 75,559 198,189 LoS eee 50.975 132.739 Saas ~ ene 1,212,484  1,103.664 
SS are 39,279 124.762 i aiacdieehsk aesen nies 221.297 700,852 
WE i casicwasess 1,111,090 2,167,048 i aE 42,054 168,191 PO SS ceaeud ses 209,955 1,154,284 
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Finished Material 


Per 100 Pounds 


PITTSBURGH TO: 


a cane 
Baltimore 
Birmingham ... 
II Galdhchentcsbie 
en 
Chattanooga 
| es 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
IID nusistinines tgs alewpvecnsegues 
Dallas (tin plate 










Indianapolis 
Kansas City ..... 
Louisville ......... 

IED inincchsd bsiccredancsenapietieuste 
Minneapolis and St. 

New Orleans ....... 


Pacific coast (tin plate) ................ 0.90 
Pacific coast (all rail)  ..............00 1.15 
IIR, iciietnsacimesnisonsussaseensusinensebsions 0.32 
South Bend, | a. eee ee 


IED. cucsieksnvuge 
Youngstown 


CHICAGO, GARY, INDIANA HARBOR, 
EVANSTON, JOLIET AND WAU- 





KEGAN TO: 
OO - 55 
Ashland, Wis., and Duluth........... 0.305 
IIE sittacaniicsacsttpakls-shevesialaninatlesendeviinoseease 
Beaumont, Tex. (pipe, .49) 
Birmingham ipinalldkehiennbieaadatascaitancenssice vig 
ag ae EE CR 





Caspar, Wyo. (pipe .835) 0. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, (wire .345).... 0.245 
era 0.49 
Dallas, Tex. (pipe .69) (rail and 

waver FE). scien: 
IID: cutsicthiniih eetiiiaisepmedsdiais 
Des Moines, Iowa ............. 
eT eee nes 
Grand Rapids, Mich.  ...0.......ccccccccce 
Green Bay, Manitowoc, Wis 







Indianapolis (pipe .25).........ccccccceeeee 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ................... 
Kansas City (pipe .35)...... 
i. eae 





Memphis, Tenn. (all rail) y 
Memphis, Tenn. (rail and river) 0.315 
IRE ee 4 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ................. 
Muskogee, Okla. (pipe 
New Orleans (all rail) 





Iron and Steel F reight Rates 


ser Bend, Ind. 


CLEVELAND TO: 









YOUNGSTOWN TO: 


PTT TTT 


Little Rock, Ark. 





Shreveport, La. 





Bakersfield, Long Beach and 


Beaumont, Tex. 






*Minimum 80,000 pounds. 








New Orleans (rail and river).......... 0.455 
Omaha, Nebr. (pipe .35) 00... , 
Pacific Coast (tin plate .75).......... 1.00 
I 0.17 
St. Joseph, Mo. (pipe .35).........0.0 0.42 
7 SPARROWS 
TO 

Massachusetts Points... 25.5 25.5 
Connecticut Points ...... 25.5 25.5 
i iy 22.5 22.5 
i fh pee 22.5 22.5 
Schenectady, N. Y. .... 22.5 22.5 
Syracuse, N. Y.. ....... 22.5 22.5 
Rochester, N. Y.. ......... 22.5 22.5 
EI, sshibudibarhscenicsenpnbosh 32.0 32.0 
Erie, Pa. . 30.5 31.0 
New York City ......... 19.0 14.5 
a Ae 19.0 14.5 
Newark, N. J. csc. 19.0 14.5 
Plainfield, N. J. ......... 19.0 14.5 
Bethlehem, Pa. ............. | ie 
Allentown, Pa. . » 2.0 8.0 
Reading, Pa.  ....c.....0..-0 15.5 18.0 
Lancaster, Pa.............. 14.5 17.5 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ........ 19.0 13.0 
Pottstown, Pa. ............ 15.5 14.5 
Berwick, Pa ee 19.0 
Milton, Pa. ......... 19.0 19.0 
Se ee 19.0 13.0 
York, Pa 14.5 19.0 
Scranton, Pa 19.0 13.0 
Philadelphia 14.5 18.0 
Baltimore 6.0 19.0 
Hagerstown, Md. ......... 19.0 22.5 
Richmond, Va. .- soba = os 
Newport News, Va..... i i 
Charlotte, N. C.. ...... 40.6 44.0 


PITTS- 
POINT BETHLEHEM COATESVILLE BURGH 


Ot Co 09 Co 68 Co DS CO CO DO DD CO DD CO C8 C8 CO C8 CO CO CO 
G2 00 0 BO BO BO GO FO BY G0 Go BO G0 BO RNS FOS BOND BS oe 
oooocoooooooooooooooooon 


BD DD DD et et et et et et et pt 
SEF NeOONNDSOSCOOS os 
SSooanNsoUNeso9050 ne 











Pig Iron 


In gross tons 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., TO: 
Boston (rail and water).................... $6.91 





ROMS selita cies nic essd cecohgedsastacekccns exoveosonsie 6.01 
Chicago (rail and water) ................ 4.18 
IN acces, sc escsevaccstealinuatcabeaschaccgos 6.01 
I IN Ns. Ws. ansstctesesceocsesscicccoessines 8.05 
Louisville, Ky. ....... on Cae 
SE MN sic cs cscenkaachauescucsacomesksonscsbasous 9.24 
Philadelphia (rail and water) ...... 6.01 
a ee ee 4.42 
EVERETT, MASS., TO: 
NE Oa Reise $2.52 


Hartford, Conn. (plus $5 per car 
for switching to New Haven 
ENED. shdsiacisickiadhedickthedianascscusidosdenuseutens 

New Haven, Conn aoa 

IES, TDs. <csccnssssctseseresnvseie 

| AR | IESE eee 

Providence, R. I. ... 

a re 

Springfield, Mass 

Worcester, Mass. 


PORT HENRY, N. Y. TO: 
Boston (New Haven R. R. $3.65).... $8.15 
Claremont, N. H. 3. 
Hartford, Conn. ......... 
New Haven, Conn. 
Pittsfield, Mass. (New Haven R. R. 
SMMEED .  seucaicmimabcbgoimnissscaaiibegvohassos tenseebeas 
Portland, Me. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Providence, R. 
Springfield, 
ee RE MMEDT icsistcndiciacstewssinkesasednovoes 3.00 
I IN = Se ac ckcasesipccaceonennes 3.15 


CHICAGO TO: 
RU INI, | MINE. ssuisscocncesscessacioaoeesoniod $3.75 
| lie SE is So EER La 1.00 
BRRMIOMOU, Bes. PRU cccccrovecresescisasoee 3.04 
I a eee inated 1.76 
Is Niassa ca Cle ec tit anenheotx 4.97 
ee enna are 


CLEVELAND TO: 
Cincinnati asieure 
Columbus, O. 
S| eee 
Springfield, O. 
RII FEI nibs oii odd adenaiieiia sésaiocedas ebanseviesks 
I a a etek 
Se, ° eae ae “— 
oe _ 3 

Lim Sass 
Mansfeld, 0. SME Pape Athen Sote Ree 1.76 
SEES? Chis ciedacinchedt ossventessecothe bvcacnsthdetees . 2.76 



















TOLEDO, O. TO: 
Cincinnati .............. 
Columbus, O. 

Dayton, O. 
Springfield, 
Canton, O. 


Mansfield, oO. 
ee 
Indianapolis 
Battle Creek, Mich. cs ae 
.. = |. eee 2.10 
Jackson, BIT: «disousens vien “a. 2a 
Grand Rapids, Mich Le 

Kalamazoo, Mich. vs 
BN ING © ocsccvicnscssisosncvetbeownstienen 2.10 


DETROIT TO: 

gu 28 Ae SS Sa eR 
RN, ucetiliink chs dcansptacenmneseoietsieaans 
IIIT, SB, aikbccthcnnicaasccarcousnivecs 
NG MNS inc teiciesssniiesesinteesnseeee 
RS INS | sei ctiinstinnnndaieienne 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bs INS Soci ciiihiaesipsincchaseisedeiigiins 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
I, III, > ois cccsenseenieshenscies 
Lansing, Mich. we 


BUFFALO TO: 
UN MIR TR pate vecuciiceicaducdauuecaccecktsbies + 27 
New England (rail) .........cccccsecccseees 4.91 
Be a | ER ene 4.91 
NG ais. nb Snivsckavssduaednebeerde 4.91 
INI SiS MG esis cris conscens cstsevacnsenrccens 1,39 


TROY, N. Y. TO: 
eee 
Worcester, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Hartford, Conn. ................ 
New Haven, Conn. 
Claremont, N. H. 
NS HEI “epipncrossccccnsas . 











| 
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